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Conflict Tactics Scales 
by Murray A. Straus, Ph.D., Sherry L. Hamby, Ph.D., Sue Boney-McCoy, Ph.D., David B. Sugarman, 
Ph.D., David Finkelhor, Ph.D., David W. Moore, Ph.D., and Desmond K. Runyan, M.D. 


The Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) have been used for decades to evaluate violence within families 
and intimate relationships. The widespread use of these scales has resulted in a proliferation of adapted 
forms and some confusion about their clinical and research application. This Handbook clarifies the 
situation by compiling and organizing—in a single source—the large body of information about the CTS. 
In addition, it presents two updated versions of the instrument that serve as standard forms. 

The first of these is the Revised Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS 2), which brings the instrument up-to- 
date by correcting the psychometric shortcomings of the original. It is the recommended form for 
assessing partner violence. The second form, the Conflict Tactics Scales: Parent-Child Version (CTS 
PC), is the recommended form for evaluating child maltreatment and parent-to-child violence. 

A New Handbook With Practical Tips on Administration and Scoring 

The Handbook describes the evolution of the CTS 2 and CTS PC, provides examples of their use in 
various settings, discusses their psychometric properties, and offers practical guidance regarding 
administration and scoring. It also includes survey results from a number of groups for comparative 
purposes. Because the CTS is not a typical psychological test, the Handbook does not include broad- 
based standard scores or information about diagnostic interpretation. 

Updated Forms That Quantify the Level of Abuse in Families 

The CTS 2 and CTS PC can each be completed in just 10 minutes. The CTS 2 includes 78 items, half 
referring to the respondent’s behavior and half to the partner’s behavior. Using an 8-point scale, the 
respondent simply indicates how often each behavior has occurred. This produces “Self” and “Partner” 
scores for the following dimensions: 


Negotiation Psychological Aggression 
Physical Assault Sexual Coercion 
Injury 


The test form includes space to record scores from an appropriate comparison sample selected from 
the Handbook. 

The CTS PC is composed of 35 items, most focusing on the respondent’s behavior with his or her 
child, several inquiring about the parent’s own experiences as a child. These items yield scores for the 
following areas: 


Nonviolent Discipline Psychological Aggression 
Physical Assault Weekly Discipline 
Neglect Sexual Abuse 


Both forms identify and quantify the level of abuse in families—specifically with regard to wife beating 
and child abuse. Although the scales include items that describe constructive conflict tactics and verbal 
aggression, their primary focus is on physically aggressive acts of intimidation and coercion. 

The Standard Survey Tool for Assessing Domestic Violence 

In addition to providing useful information, the CTS 2 and CTS PC meet the practical needs of family 
therapists, social workers, and other mental health professionals. First, they take only a few minutes to 
administer (in a self-report or interview format) and can be easily added to standard intake procedures. 
Second, they target specific actions and therefore do not require that respondents recognize their own 
behavior as violent in order to answer questions about it. Third, they can be completed by one partner or 
by both partners separately. 

Widely recognized as the standard survey tool for assessing domestic violence, these popular scales 
are now more useful than ever. 
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This article describes a revised Conflict Tactics Scales (the CTS2) to measure psychological 
and physical attacks on a partner in a marital, cohabiting, or dating relationship; and also use 
of negotiation. The CTS2 has (a) additional items to enhance content validity and reliability; 
(b) revised wording to increase clarity and specificity; (c) better differentiation between 
minor and severe levels of each scale; (d) new scales to measure sexual coercion and physical 
injury; and (e) a new format to simplify administration and reduce response sets. Reliability 
ranges from .79 to .95, There is preliminary evidence of construct validity. 
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The Conflict Tactics Scales, or CTS (Straus, 1979, 1990a), measures both 
the extent to which partners in a dating, cohabiting, or marital relationship 
engage in psychological and physical attacks on each other and also their 
use of reasoning or negotiation to deal with conflicts. The most frequent 
application of the CTS has been to obtain data on physical assaults on a 
partner. 
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The CTS has been used in many studies since 1972 involving more 
than 70,000 participants from diverse cultural backgrounds, including 
African Americans (Cazenave & Straus, 1979; DuRant, Cadenhead, Pen- 
dergrast, Slavens, & Linder, 1994; Hampton, Gelles, & Harrop, 1989) and 
Hispanic Americans (Kaufman Kantor, Jasinski, & Aldarondo, 1994). The 
CTS has also been used successfully in at least 20 countries, including 
Hong Kong (Tang, 1994), India and Japan (Kumagai & Straus, 1983), 
Israel (Eisikovits, Guttmann, Sela-Amit, & Edleson, 1993), Spain (Hin- 
shaw & Forbes, 1993), and Sweden (Gelles and Edfeldt, 1986). The CTS 
is increasingly being used as a diagnostic aid in family therapy (Aldarondo 
& Straus, 1994; O’Leary & Murphy, 1992). Approximately 400 papers 
have been based on data obtained by use of the CTS (see bibliography in 
Straus, 1995), including studies that have established its validity, reliabil- 
ity, and factor structure (reviewed in Straus, 1990a). In 1994, articles 
reporting findings based on use of the CTS were published at a rate of 
about 10 per month. 

An instrument that is this widely used needs to be examined carefully, 
and there has been a number of suggested revisions. This article describes 
the steps taken to revise and enlarge the CTS and reports preliminary 
psychometric data on the revised version. 


COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL AND REVISED CTS 


From this point on, for economy and accuracy, CTS1 will refer to the 
original CTS, and CTS2 to the revised CTS. Statements that apply to both 
versions will use CTS. 


THEORETICAL BASIS AND MODE OF GPERATIONALIZATION 


Despite the important differences between CTS1 and CTS2, the theo- 
retical basis and mode of operationalization are fundamentally the same. 
The theoretical basis of the CTS is conflict theory (Adams, 1965; Coser, 
1956; Dahrendorf, 1959; Scanzoni, 1972; Simmel, 1955; Straus, 1979). 
This theory assumes that conflict is an inevitable part of all human 
association, whereas violence as a tactic to deal with conflict is not. 


Measures concrete acts and events. The CTS measures the extent to 
which specific tactics, including acts of physical violence, have been used. 
The CTS is not intended to measure attitudes about conflict or violence 
nor the causes or consequences of using different tactics. The focus on 
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specific acts or events is a strength of the CTS. Some scholars, however, 
view the focus on specific acts as a limitation (Dobash & Dobash, 1979; 
Kurz, 1993). They fault the CTS for measuring acts out of context. 

The criticism that the CTS does not take into account the context and 
meaning of the acts ts analogous to criticizing a reading ability test for not 
identifying the reasons a child reads poorly (such as limited exposure to 
books at home or test anxiety) and for not measuring the harmful effects 
of reading difficulty (such as low self-esteem or dropping out of school). 
These types of issues are critical, but they must be investigated by 
including measures of those explanatory, context, or consequence vari- 
ables along with the reading test. 

Similarly, the CTS is intended to be used in conjunction with measures 
of whatever cause, context, and consequence variables are relevant for the 
study or the clinical situation. This includes variables that are simple to 
measure but basic for understanding the connotations and meaning of the 
CTS scores, such as gender, age, height, and weight; and equally funda- 
mental but more difficult to measure variables, such as the balance of 
power, feelings of fear and intimidation, and injury. Indeed, injury is such 
an important consequence that the revised CTS includes a scale to measure 
physical injury. It is important to note, however, that this is a separate 
scale, not part of the physical assault scale (see Straus, 1990a, 1990b, for 
why it is extremely important to separately measure physical assaults and 
injuries). Moreover, in their own research, some key critics of the CTS 
have contradicted their own criticism by following the CTS approach of 
asking about a list of assaultive acts to obtain the measure of physical 
violence and using a separate measure of injury (see for example, Dobash, 
Dobash, Cavanagh, & Lewis, 1994; Statistics Canada, 1993). The Cana- 
dian Violence Against Women Survey, for example, investigated alterna- 
tives to the CTS for more than a year, including extensive consultation 
with experts and battered women’s advocates, focus groups, public hear- 
ings, and field testing (H. Johnson, 1994). In the end, the Canadian study 
measured physical assaults with the nine items in the CTS! but with one 
minor and one major modification. The minor modification was to add 
the phrase “that could hurt” to three CTS1 items, such as “thrown 
something at you” (Statistics Canada, 1993, p. 5). The major modification 
was to delete the questions asking about assaults by the female respon- 
dents on their partners. 


Symmetry of measurement. Conflict theory is the basis for another 
important characteristic of the CTS—symmetry in measurement. The 
CTS measures the behavior of both the respondent and the respondent’s 
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partner. This is not the same as symmetry in behavior. That is an empirical 
issue that the symmetry of the CTS makes it possible to investigate. We 
believe that most research and clinical uses of the CTS would benefit from 
data on the behavior of both partners in a relationship. This applies even 
when it might seem that only information on the behavior of one of the 
partners is needed, such as when the CTS is used to measure progress in 
a treatment program for male batterers. Research has shown that the 
cessation of violence by one partner is highly dependent on whether the 
other partner also stops hitting (Feld & Straus, 1989; Gelles & Straus, 
1988). Thus, when monitoring a treatment program, it is crucial to know 
the extent to which the partner has also ceased acts of psychological and 
physical aggression. 


AUGMENTED SCALES 


A recurring dilemma in test construction is the balance between a test 
that is brief enough to be applicable in situations that permit only limited 
testing time (Nelson & Berwick, 1989) and long enough to achieve an 
adequate sampling of the universe of content (content validity) and 
enough observations (i.e., enough items) to achieve an adequate level of 
reliability. CTS! may have erred on the side of brevity. The reasoning 
scale had only three items, and the psychological aggression scale had 
only six items. Although the physical assault scale had nine items, some 
researchers evidently felt this was not adequate because they added other 
violent acts. The CTS2, therefore, has additional items in each of the three 
original scales. The increased number of items enables more facets of each 
construct to be included in each scale and thus increases the likelihood 
that the scale will be valid. Additional items also tend to increase the 
reliability of a scale. 


NEW SCALES 


The CTS2 includes scales to measure an additional type of partner 
abuse (sexual coercion) and a consequence (physical injury from assaults 
by a partner). These were chosen from among many possible additional 
scales because of their intrinsic importance and because, like the CTS1 
scales, they refer to concrete acts or events, Consequently, the questions 
can be asked within the same framework and using the same response 
categories (how often did this happen in the past year or some other time 
period) as used for the negotiation, psychological aggression, and physical 
assault scale items. 
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IMPROVED ITEMS 


The awkward “his/her” or “him/her” was replaced by “my partner.” All 
items were reviewed, some were revised to clarify the wording, and some 
were replaced by new items. The appendix identifies the revised and new 
items. An example of a revision is the item “Threw something at him/her.” 
This does not indicate whether it was a pillow or a brick. The introduction 
to the CTS1I asks about times when they and their partner disagree, get 
annoyed with the other person, or just have spats or fights because they 
are in a bad mood or tired or for some other reason. This was intended to 
provide a context to prompt responding about something that could hurt. 
But rather than depend on the context, the CTS2 makes it explicit by 
specifying “Threw something at my partner that could hurt.” 


IMPROVED OPERATIONALIZATION OF MINOR AND SEVERE LEVELS 


The CTS1 classified items in the physical assault scale into minor and 
severe. That conceptually based classification has been supported by 
factor analyses and, more recently, from a growing recognition that the 
etiology and treatment of occasional minor violence may be quite different 
than the etiology of repeated severe assaults (Gelles, 1991; Holtzworth- 
Munroe & Stuart, 1994; M. P. Johnson, 1995; Straus, 1990b). The CTS2 
provides a better operationalization of the distinction between minor and 
severe acts. The severe violence part of the physical assault scale has been 
strengthened by adding two new items and eliminating an overlapping 
item. In addition, the distinction between minor and severe has been 
applied to the psychological aggression scale as well as to the new sexual 
coercion and injury scales. 


SIMPLIFIED FORMAT 


The CTS1 was originally developed for use as an interview schedule 
rather than as a self-administered questionnaire. It had two columns of 
response categories, one for the number of times the respondent carried 
out each act in the CTS and the other for the partner’s acts. This matrix 
format works well when the CTS is administered by an interviewer or as 
a self-administered test with highly educated participants, such as college 
students. However, it is confusing for some of the general population. The 
CTS2 replaces the matrix format with a format developed by Neidig 
(1990) for research with military families. Each item is asked first for what 
the participant has done and then repeated on the next line for what the 
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partner has done. This format also shortens the time needed to complete 
the CTS because, for most items, the second question in the pair can 
simply be “My partner did this to me.” 


INTERSPERSED ORDER OF ITEMS 


The CTS] presented items in hierarchical order of social acceptability, 
starting with the socially desirable negotiation scale items (“Discussed an 
issue calmly”) and ending with the most severe of the physical assault 
items (“Used a knife or gun”). This sequence was based on the findings 
from qualitative research done when designing the CTS1. This revealed 
some of the implicit cultural rules for being physically violent, such as 
having previously tried everything yet the partner continues the objec- 
tional behavior and refuses to even talk about it. The hierarchical order 
gives participants an opportunity to show that they have indeed tried 
everything. It creates what Shehan (1995, p. 2) calls a “context of legiti- 
mation” for disclosing acts of physical violence. What, then, led us to the 
interspersed order? 

One reason is that, despite the plausibility of providing a context of 
legitimation, some users of the CTS have asked only the physical violence 
questions yet obtained meaningful results. In addition, psychometric 
research, such as Dahlstrom, Brooks, & Peterson (1990), has shown that 
an interspersed item order reduces response sets, such as blindly marking 
all items as “never” and may also minimize demand characteristics by 
making it less obvious which items are scored on each subscale. They also 
found that an interspersed order resulted in higher prevalence rates. 
Overall, interspersed items require participants to think about each item 
more than would be the case if they were in groups of similar items. In 
pretesting with students who used separate answer sheets, we noticed that, 
with the hierarchical order, some zipped down the page circling all zeros; 
we did not notice this with the interspersed item order. 

The hierarchical order can also produce a negative reaction for some 
respondents. We observed this when pretesting the parent-child version 
of the CTS2 (Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, & Runyan, 1996). Some nonvio- 
lent parents, having declared that they had not done the first of the violent 
acts and would never do anything like that, were a little irritated to be 
asked about 11 other violent acts. This did not occur with the interspersed 
order. 

A definitive answer to the issue of question order will depend on 
findings from an experiment in which random halves of the respondents 
are given the hierarchical and interspersed item version of the CTS. In the 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison of CTS1 and CTS2 


eee 
G30OV—VWe—vvRe—u3$qte#o>x$uu0000909DD3D0 Sr ne 


ee 2 CTS1, FormR 
Scale Name Items Scale Name Items 
Revised scales Original scales 
Physical assault 12 Violence 9 
Psychological aggression 8 Verbal aggression 6 
Negotiation 6 Reasoning 3 
Total 26 Total 18 
“cried” item 1 
New scales (not scored) 
Injury ‘ 6 
Sexual coercion 7 —_— 
Grand total 39 Grand total 19 


meantime, we recommend using the interspersed order of items given in 
the appendix. 


SCALE LENGTH, NAMES, AND DEFINITIONS 


Table 1 summarizes the differences between the revised and original 
CTS in scale names and the number of items per scale. Each scale also 
has subscales. The negotiation scale can be divided into cognitive and 
emotional subscales, and the other scales can be divided into minor and 
severe subscales (see Appendix for identification of items). 


Negotiation. We define negotiation as actions taken to settle a disagree- 
ment through discussion. The items in the cognitive subscale are examples 
of such discussions. Research on marital conflict and communication has 
shown that the emotional tone of discussions (e.g., whether positive or 
negative) is strongly linked to marital stability (Gottman & Krokoff, 1989; 
Noller & Fitzpatrick, 1990). The emotion subscale is meant to measure 
the extent to which positive affect is communicated by asking about 
expression of feelings of care and respect for the partner. 


Psychological aggression. The change in scale name from verbal 
aggression to psychological aggression was made because some of the 
acts, such as “Stomped out of the room,” are nonverbal aggressive acts. 
See Vissing, Straus, Gelles, & Harrop (1991) for a definition and concep- 
tual analysis. 
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Physical assault. The name of the violence scale was changed to 
physical assault because it better describes the acts that fit the definition 
of physical violence on which the CTS is based (Gelles & Straus, 1979; 
Straus, 1979). It avoids confusion with the use of violence as a much 
broader concept. When the term violence is used in this article, it is a 
shorter synonym for physical assault by a partner. 


Sexual coercion. Sexual coercion is defined as behavior that is intended 
to compel the partner to engage in unwanted sexual activity. The sexual 
coercion scale is intended to cover a range of coercive acts, from verbal 
insistence to physical force. 


Injury. This scale measures partner-influcted physical injury, as indi- 
cated by bone or tissue damage, a need for medical attention, or pain 
continuing for a day or more. 


METHODS 


THE REVISION PROCESS 


For the negotiation, psychological aggression, and physical assault 
scales, the process of revising items and adding new items included a 
review of existing items and possible new items on the basis of our 
experience in research, in shelters, and in clinical work; and a review of 
critiques, additions, and related measures or modifications of the CTS 
(such as J. C. Campbell, 1995; Dobash & Dobash, 1979; Grotevant & 
Carlson, 1989; Margolin, 1991; Marshall, 1992; Neidig, 1990, Saunders, 
1992; Statistics Canada, 1993; Tolman, 1989). 

We considered many items and narrowed them down by applying the 
following criteria: (a) The item should refer to specific acts or events, 
although there were limits to this goal. Thus the term swore can refer to 
several expressions. Nevertheless, to swear represents a more specific act 
than to be humiliated, which can be manifest in an almost unlimited 
number of ways; (b) we attempted to include only acts that apply to all 
couples. For example, although torturing a pet can be an important form 
of psychological abuse, it was eliminated because this can only happen if 
a couple has a pet; (c) we eliminated items that were similar or overlapped 
with each other; (d) we selected items that could be understood by persons 
with 6th-grade reading skill; and (e) we chose items that represented a 
range of severity. 
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The negotiation scale, which replaces the CTS1 reasoning scale, is 
entirely new. This could be done without loss of continuity because the 
reasoning scale was inadequate in both the number and content of the 
items and was rarely used. The CTS2 negotiation scale doubles the 
number of items to six, three of which refer to cognitive aspects of 
negotiation and three to emotional aspects. 

The psychological aggression scale retains four of the six original 
items, two of them in slightly modified form. Consequently, the major 
change in the psychological aggression scale was the adding of four items. 

For the physical assault scale, we retained all nine original acts, but 
some items were modified. The CTS1 had two items on use of knives and 
guns (“Threatened him/her with a knife or gun” and “Used a knife or fired 
a gun”). We dropped the first of these because this behavior was suffi- 
ciently covered by the second item and because to threaten could be 
interpreted in more than one way. 


NEW SCALES 


Research on partner violence requires measures of many more vari- 
ables than is practical to make a part of the CTS. We decided that two 
additional scales is the maximum that could be added and still retain the 
advantage of a brief instrument. 


Sexual coercion scale. Construction of the sexual coercion scale began 
by crossing three levels of coercion (insistence, threats of force, actual 
force) with three types of sexual acts (vaginal, anal, and oral). This 3 x 3 
design resulted in a pool of 9 items. The original item pool also included 
four other sexual acts for which only the insistence level of coercion was 
asked. Thus a pool of 13 items was available for pretesting and item 
selection. The final version of the scale has 7 items. 


Injury scale. The injury scale was developed on the basis of items first 
used in the longitudinal phase of the 1985 National Family Violence 
Survey. The items ask how often each of four types of injury occurred as 
a result of physical attacks by a partner, how often it was necessary to see 
a doctor for such injuries, and how often a doctor was actually seen. 


PRETEST 


After revising and adding items to the existing scale, and creating the 
items for the two new scales, we conducted a pretest to obtain reactions 
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to the items and suggestions for revisions. A pool of 47 items for the 
negotiation, psychological aggression, physical assault, and injury scales 
was given to 60 undergraduates. An additional 37 students were given 
these 47 items together with the items for the sexual coercion scale. 
Although the students participating in this pretest were asked to answer 
each item, our main interest was in the comments, revisions, and sug- 
gestions they were asked to write on the questionnaire. This feedback 
prompted the revising of many items and eliminating of others and 
resulted in the 60-item pool that was used to obtain the data for this article. 


SEQUENCE OF ITEMS 


The 60 items were interspersed using a random-number program. We 
then modified this order by moving two of the negotiation scale items to 
the beginning and two of the very severe violence ilems to later in the 
sequence. These departures from a random order retained some of the 
context of legitimation and avoided asking difficult questions at the start. 


SAMPLE FOR PRELIMINARY PSYCHOMETRIC ANALYSIS 


The findings reported in this study are based on data obtained from 
students about their relationship to a partner in a dating, cohabiting, or 
marital relationship. Preliminary research on a student sample was a useful 
strategy in developing the CTS1. The factor structure of the student data, 
for example, is very similar to the factor structure later found for national 
and clinical samples (Straus, 1979, 1990a). 

The findings to be reported are also valuable because students are a 
large and important population who are often victims or perpetrators of 
partner violence. Numerous studies show that the 12-month prevalence 
rate of dating violence is 25%-30% (Stets & Straus, 1990b; Sugarman & 
Hotaling, 1989), which is almost double the 16% rate for married couples. 
There are currently approximately 14 million college students. It is 
important to have an instrument that is applicable to this substantial 
population that is at high risk of partner violence. 

The data were obtained by distributing 541 questionnaires in under- 
graduate sociology and criminal justice classes in two colleges in the 
spring of 1995. Participants were told that they could omit any question 
they did not wish to answer and that they could omit the entire question- 
naire by putting the blank questionnaire in the box at the front of the room 
when other students started handing in their questionnaires. Fifteen stu- 
dents chose not to answer the questionnaire. 
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TABLE 2 
Characteristics of Participants (Expressed in Percentages) (N = 317) 


Characteristic 

Sex 

Male 36 

Female 64 
Year in college 

Freshman 20 

Sophomore 18 

Junior 25 

Senior 37 
Age (years) 

Mean 21.7 

Standard deviation 5.1 
Relationship status 

Dating 90 

Engaged 4 

Married 6 
Cohabiting 

Yes 13 

No 87 
Relationship described 

Current 63 

Past 37 
Sexually active in the relationship described 

Yes 88 

No 12 
Father’s education 

High school or less 20 

Some college 25 

College degree 26 

Graduate school 29 
Mother’s education 

High school or less 31 

Some college 32 

College degree 23 

Graduate school 14 


Participants who were not 18 or older, or who did not have a hetero- 
sexual dating, cohabiting, or marital relationship of at least 1 month 
duration during the previous year, were not included in the analysis. In 
addition, cases were deleted if there were missing data for even one of the 
many variables needed for the CTS and several other scales (listwise 
deletion). We decided on listwise deletion to have the same set or subset 
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of participants in all analyses. A total of 317 participants met these criteria. 
Table 2 gives the participants’ demographic characteristics. It shows that 
women and students in their junior and senior years are overrepresented, 
although there are enough males to permit statistical comparisons by 
gender. As expected, this is primarily a sample of young dating couples. 
The participants were asked to describe their current relationship or, if no 
current relationship, the most recent relationship. About two thirds re- 
sponded to the CTS about a current relationship. Participants tended to 
come from well-educated families. Over half of their fathers and over a 
third of their mothers had completed a 4-year college degree. 


DATA FOR THE PRELIMINARY PSYCHOMETRIC ANALYSES 


To understand the data used for this study, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the items in three versions of the CTS: (a) The original CTS 1 (see 
Appendix); (b) the items used to obtain the data for this article (see Table 
3); and (c) the final CTS2 (see Appendix). As explained below, some items 
were revised after the data for this article were gathered. The extent of 
these revisions varies from scale to scale. Consequently, the data used here 
vary from scale to scale in the degree to which it is based on the items in 
the final CTS2. 

The simplest cases are the negotiation and psychological aggression 
scales because the statistics presented for these two scales are based on 
the items exactly as in the final CTS2. 

For the physical assault scale, two items were revised slightly sub- 
sequent to obtaining the data reported here. Thus the statistics for the 
physical assault scale in this study might be different if data based on the 
revised wording had been used. However, past experience with the CTS 
indicates that it is very robust. This is based on the results of studies, such 
as Pan, Neidig, & O’ Leary (1994), that used modifications of the CTS1 
and still produced findings that are essentially the same as the original. 
Consequently, it is unlikely that these two changes in wording would result 
in findings that lead to conclusions about the CTS2 differing from those 
based on the statistics in this article. 

For the sexual coercion and the injury scales, many revisions of the 
items occurred after the data for this study were gathered. The nature of 
these revisions is best understood by comparing the sexual coercion and 
injury scale items in Table 3 with the items for those scales in the final 
CTS2. Because many items were revised, the results reported in Tables 3, 
4, and 5 for the sexual coercion and injury scales are highly tentative. 
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ITEM ANALYSIS AND RELIABILITY 


SELECTION OF ITEMS 


As indicated earlier, it was necessary to balance the competing objec- 
tives of a scale that is short enough to be practical to use in typical research 
and clinical settings with the objectives of a scale that is long enough to 
provide an adequate level of reliability. We also took into account the fact 
that the main application of the CTS has been to obtain data on physical 
assaults, followed by data on psychological aggression. In recognition of 
these differences in use of the CTS scales, we decided to select 12 items 
for the physical assault scale, 8 items for the psychological aggression 


_ scale, and 6 items for the negotiation scale. Both statistical and conceptual 


criteria were used to select the items. 


Statistical criteria, We first examined the frequency distributions to 
identify and eliminate items with a bimodal distribution. We then exam- 
ined internal consistency. Items were retained if they enhanced internal 
consistency reliability, as indicated by a reduced alpha when the item was 
deleted and by the size of the correlation of each item with the sum of the 
other items (corrected item-total correlation). 

For the psychological aggression scale, an additional statistical crite- 
rion was considered. Chi-square analyses indicated that, not surprisingly, 
all psychological aggression items significantly discriminated between 
the presence and absence of violence. Only some items, however, dis- 
criminated between the presence of minor physical assaults and the 
presence of severe assaults. Items for the severe psychological aggression 
subscale were chosen from among those that predicted severe assaults, 
and items for the minor psychological aggression subscale were chosen 
from among those that only made the basic violence-no violence distinc- 
tion (see Hamby, Straus, & Sugarman, 1996). 


Conceptual criteria. The conceptual criteria used to select items in- 
cluded whether there was a similar item among those already selected, the 
level of reading skill required to understand the item, and our judgment 
concerning the importance of each item as an indicator of the latent 
dimension measured by the scale. In addition, items for each of the four 
abusive-behavior scales were chosen to represent both minor and severe 
levels. In the case of the negotiation scale, half the items were selected 
from among those measuring cognitive aspects and half from items 
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measuring emotional aspects of negotiating a conflict. (See appendix for 
items in the minor and severe or cognitive and emotional subscales.) 

For the physical assault scale, to achieve a better balance between 
measurement of minor and severe assaults than the CTS1, we decided that 
the scale should consist of five minor and seven severe assault items 
(compared with three minor and six severe in the CTS1}). 

The items in the sexual abuse and injury scale were classified into 
minor and severe categories on a conceptual basis by consensus of the 
authors. 


ALPHA RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 


Table 3 shows that all of the CTS2 scales had good internal consistency. 
The coefficients are as high or higher than reliabilities previously reported 
for the CTS1 (see Straus, 1990a). 

The psychological aggression scale is the least internally consistent of 
the three scales. This is partly because some items were selected to 
increase the diversity of content of the scale rather than to increase the 
internal consistency reliability. The item pool, for example, included three 
name-calling items (“Called my partner dumb or stupid,” “Called my 
partner fat or ugly,” and “Accused my partner of being a lousy lover”). 
We kept only the second and third of the three. If we had retained all three, 
the alpha coefficient would have been higher because alpha is largely a 
function of the correlation of the items with each other. However, that 
would have given disproportionate weight to name calling. In addition, 
keeping all three, while also sticking to the limit of eight items (to keep 
the CTS2 to a practical length), would have meant losing representation 
in the scale of other modes of psychological aggression. Finally, we chose 
among these three items by cross-tabulating each by the level of physical 
assault (none, minor only, severe). The two items we kept differentiated 


between minor and severe violence, whereas the dropped item only 


differentiated between the presence or absence of violence. 


PREVALENCE AND CHRONICITY 


Prevalence. The prevalence rate is the percentage of the sample who 
reported one or more instances of the acts in each scale. This is not a 
meaningful statistic for the negotiation and psychological aggression 
scales because almost everyone reported at least one instance (sce Table 4). 
However, moving down Part A of Table 4 to the physical assault section, 
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TABLE 3 
Internal Consistency Reliability for Approximations’ to CTS2 
Scales and Descriptive Statistics for Self-Report of Perpetration 


Item , Item-Total ? 


Negotiation (alpha = .86) 


Explained side of argument 74 
Suggested compromise to an argument 70 
Showed partner cared 69 
Said could work out problem 63 
Agreed to try partner’s solution 62 
Respected partner’s feelings 58 
Psychological aggression (alpha = .79) 
Insulted or swore at partner 66 
Shouted at partner 65 
Stomped out of room 6h 
Threatened to hit or throw something at partner 52 
Destroyed something of partners AT 
Did something to spite partner 46 
Called partner fat or ugly 42 
Accused partner of being a lousy lover 35 
Physical assault (alpha = .86) 
Kicked, bit, or punched partner 10 
Slapped partner 10 
Beat up partner 65 
Hit partner with something 62 
Choked partner 61 
Slammed partner against wall .60 
Grabbed partner 56 
Threw something at partner that could hurt 52 
Used knife or gun on partner 52 
Pushed or shoved partner ry | 
Twisted partner’s arm or hair AT 
Burned or scalded partner on purpose 39 
Sexual coercion (alpha = .87) 
Used force to make partner have sex 74 
Used threats to make partner have anal sex 73 
Used force to make partner have anal sex 70 
Insisted on anal sex (no force) 69 
Used threats to make partner have sex 38 
Insisted on sex (no force) 54 
Insisted on sex without a condom (no force) 34 
Injury (alpha = .95) 
Partner was cut or bleeding 92 
Partner went to doctor for injury 92 
Partner needed to see doctor but didn’t 86 
Partner felt pain the next day 19 
Partner had sprain or bruise could see 77 
Partner’s private parts were bleeding 74 


a. Approximation is used to indicate that some items used to compute these statistics are 
different than in the final CTS2 in the Appendix. See text of the article for explanation. 
b. These are “corrected” correlations, i.e. they exclude from the total the item whose 
correlation is shown. All correlations are statistically significant at p < .001. 
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TABLE 4 
Prevalence and Chronicity Statistics for 
Approximations* to CTS2 Scales, by Gender of Participant 


Gender of Participant” 
Scale Men Women 
A. Tactic “expressed,” “enacted,” 
“perpetrated,” “inflicted” 
Negotiation 
Prevalence (percentage) 100 98 
Chronicity (mean) 61.6 69.7 
(SD) 38.5 38.8 
Psychological aggression 
Prevalence (percentage) 74 83 
Chronicity (mean) 15.1 16.0 
(SD) 17.4 18.8 
Physical assault 
Prevalence (percentage) 47 35 
Chronicity (mean) 12.9 9.4 
(SD) 21.6 15.4 
Sexual coercion 
Prevalence (percentage) 37 18 
Chronicity (mean) 19.9 12.6 
(SD) 31.4 15.8 
Injury 
Prevalence (percentage) 15 9 
Chronicity (mean) 25.1 3.6 
(SD) 37.8 6.8 
B. Tactic “experienced,” “received,” 
“victimized,” “sustained” 
Negotiation 
Prevalence (percentage) 100 99 
Chronicity (mean) 57.4 67.1 
(SD) 35.5 39.7 
Psychological aggression 
Prevalence (percentage) 16 78 
Chronicity (mean) 17.2 15.1 
(SD) 21,1 18.5 
Physical assault 
Prevalence (percentage) 49 31 
Chronicity (mean) 15.9 9.3 
; (SD) 25.8 18.0 
Sexual coercion 
Prevalence (percentage) 38 , 30 
Chronicity (mean) 18.5 11.8 


' (SD) 30.2 14.4 
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TABLE 4 Continued 
Gender of Participant” 
Scale Men Women 
Injury 
Prevalence (percentage) 16 14 
Chronicity (mean) 24.7 6.2 
(SD) 41.7 11.6 


a. Approximation is used to indicate that some items used to compute these statistics are 
different than in the final CTS2 in the Appendix. See text of the article for explanation. 

b. The n for men is 113 and for women is 204. However, except for the negotiation scale, in 
which the prevalence is 100%, the n for the chronicity estimates are lower. To find the n for 
chronicity, multiply the column n by the prevalence proportion. Thus the n for the chronicity 
of psychological aggression by male partners as reported by men is .74 x 113 = 84 cases. 


the prevalence row shows that 47% of the men and 35% of the women 
reported at least one instance in which they had physically assaulted their 
partner in the preceding 12 months. In Part B of Table 4, the physical 
assault prevalence row indicates that 49% of the men and 31% of the 
women reported having been a victim of physical assault by their partner. 
The high rates of physical assault by women as well as men in Table 4 
will be surprising to some readers, but they are consistent with findings 
from over 30 previous studies (Straus, 1993; Straus & Gelles, 1990a; 
Sugarman & Hotaling, 1989). 


Chronicity. Chronicity, as used in this article, indicates how often the 
set of acts measured by each scale occurred, among those who engaged 
in one or more instances of these acts. This operationalization of chronicity 
is used to deal with the extremely skewed distribution of physical assaults 
among couples. The 1995 National Family Violence Survey (Straus & 
Gelles, 1990a) found that 16% of couples experienced one or more 
physical assaults during the preceding year. This was a startlingly high 
rate. Nevertheless, it is also an extremely skewed distribution. As a result 
of the preponderance of nonviolent couples, estimates of the average 
number of assaults are close to zero. To produce a meaningful estimate of 
the average number of assaults in the previous 12 months, the mean must 
be based on just couples who experienced one or more violent events in 
the previous year. Thus the chronicity statistics for physical assaults in 
Table 4 are the mean number of times the acts or events in each index 
occurred among those who experienced at least one violent act. 
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TABLE 5 
Correlations Among Approximations’ to ‘ 
CTS2 Scales for Self-Report of Perpetration 


Negotia- Psychological Physical Sexual 


CTS2 Scale Gender tion Aggression Assault Coercion Injury 
Negotiation Men — .22 -.05 .03 01 
Women — 40 21 .10 16 
Psychological Men — 71 66 63 
Aggression Women _— 67 .25 Al 
Physical Assault Men _— 90 91 
Women _ .26 42 
Sexual Coercion Men — 87 
Women _— .29 
Injury Men _ 
Women _ 


SS en 
a. Approximation is used to indicate that some items used to compute these statistics are 
different than in the final CTS2 in the Appendix. See text of the article for explanation. 

b. The ns are 113 for men and 204 for women. With these ns, correlations of .25 or higher 
are significant at the .01 level for men and of .18 or higher for women (two-tailed tests). 
Correlations between .20 and .24 are significant at the .05 level for men, and between .14 
and .17 or higher are significant for women. 


Because of space limitations and to keep the focus of this article on 
describing the development of the CTS2, we must put off to a future study 
comment on the prevalence or chronicity statistics in Table 4. 


CONSTRUCT AND DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY 


CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 


To demonstrate construct validity, a test must be correlated with other 
variables with which it should theoretically be associated (D. T. Campbell 
& Fiske, 1959). Establishing construct validity takes many such correla- 
tions, and the following are steps in that direction. 


Correlates of sexual coercion. If it can be assumed that men are more 
likely than women to use coercion to obtain sex, the psychological 
aggression and physical assault scales should be more highly correlated 
with the sexual coercion scale for men than for women. Examination of 
the relevant pairs of correlations in Table 5 shows that the correlations for 
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men are substantially higher in every case. This is confirmed by z tests for 
differences between correlations, both of which are significant (psycho- 
logical aggression and sexual coercion: r= .66 for men and .25 for women, 
7=4.53, p<.01; physical assault and sexual coercion: r= .90 for men and 
.26 for women, z= 10.17, p < .O1). 


Relation of assault to injury. Previous research shows that physical 
assaults by men result in a serious injury more often than do assaults by 
women (Stets & Straus, 1990a). Consequently, if the physical assault and 
injury scales are valid measures of these constructs, there should be a 
higher correlation between them for men than for women. We did find the 
predicted higher correlations between physical assault and injury for men 
than for women (r = .87 for men and .29 for women, z = 9.10). Finally, 
the correlation between the sexual coercion scale and the injury scale is 
.87 for men and .29 for women (z = 8.72). 


Psychological aggression and physical assault. The conflict-escalation 
theory of couple violence argues that verbal aggression against a partner, 
rather than being cathartic and tension reducing, tends to increase the risk 
of physical assault (Berkowitz, 1993). Empirical research has supported 
the escalation rather than the catharsis theory by finding a strong associa- 
tion between psychological aggression and the probability of physical 
assaults (Murphy & O’Leary, 1989; Straus, 1974). Assuming the escala- 
tion theory is correct, if the CTS2 measures of psychological aggression 
and physical assault are valid, they should be highly correlated. Table 5 
shows the theoretically expected high correlations, and these correlations 
contribute to evidence of construct validity. 


Relationships with social integration. Scores on a social integration 
(SD) scale (Ross & Straus, 1995) were available for this sample. The SI 
scale is based on the control theory of crime (Gottfredson & Hirschi, 1990; 
Hirschi, 1969). The basic idea of control theory is that persons who lack 
integration into conventional society are more likely to engage in crime. 
Given the substantial evidence supporting the control theory of crime, and 
given the fact that physical assaults on a partner are criminal acts, a valid 
measure of physical assaults should be associated with low social integra- 
tion. Ross and Straus found a correlation of —.29 between the SI scale and 
the CTS2 physical assault scale, and this correlation adds an additional bit 
of evidence for the construct validity of the CTS2. 
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DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY 


D. T. Campbell and Fiske’s (1959) analysis of validity makes clear that 
there must also be evidence that the test is not correlated with irrelevant 
variables. If there are correlations between scales of a multiscale instru- 
ment for which there is no theoretical basis to expect a correlation, it 
suggests that a method effect might be the main source of variance in the 
test scores. If the two scales are not correlated, it can be taken as evidence 
of discriminant validity. 

To investigate discriminant validity, we identified two pairs of scales 
that, in principle, should not be correlated: negotiation and sexual coercion 
and negotiation and injury. Table 5 shows only nonsignificant or low 
correlations for these pairs. Because there is little ground for expecting a 
correlation, these findings can be interpreted as contributing to evidence 
of discriminant validity for the negotiation, sexual coercion, and injury 
scales. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING OF CTS2 


APPLICABLE POPULATIONS 


Education and ethnic group. In revising the CTS, we kept the vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure simple to make it applicable to a broad section 
of the population. The Flesch grade level measure (Flesch, 1949) found 
that the CTS2 requires only 6th-grade reading ability. In addition, the 
CTS2 is likely to be usable with many cultural groups because CTS1 has 
been used with several U.S. ethnic groups and in other nations (see 
references cited at the beginning of this article) and the CTS2 is very 
similar to the CTS1. 


ONE OR BOTH PARTNERS 


CTS2 items are asked in the form of pairs of questions (what the 
participant did and what the partner did). Consequently, it obtains data on 
the behavior of both partners, even when only one of the partners is tested. 
Whenever possible, however, both partners should be tested. Although 
most studies have found a substantial correlation between the violence 
reports of partners (examples of recent studies include Babcock, Waltz, 
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Jacobson, & Gottman, 1993; Ballard, Cummings, & Larkin, 1993; Cantos, 
Neidig, & O’Leary, 1994), one partner may not disclose as fully as the 
other. In addition, men who engage in severe assaults tend to underreport 
their violence relative to their partner (see for example, Browning & 
Dutton, 1986; Szinovacz, 1983; but there are also exceptions, such as 
Cascardi, Langhinrichsen, & Vivian, 1992), Couple data permit using the 
higher of the two scores. In clinical work, discrepancies can be a useful 
focus of discussion with clients. 

The desirability of couple data does not mean that data from one partner 
are invalid. A number of studies have shown that the correlates of violence 
identified on the basis of data provided by husbands parallel the findings 
from data provided by wives (Arias & Beach, 1987; Straus, Gelles, & 
Steinmetz, 1980; Szinovacz, 1983; Sugarman, Aldarondo, & Boney- 
McCoy, in press). These findings are important because there are many 
circumstances when obtaining couple data is not practical. In work with 
men in batterer treatment programs, the female partner is often not 
available for testing. Similarly, shelters typically refuse to permit ques- 
tioning of residents about their own violence. 

When the CTS is used in random sample surveys, seeking out both 
partners is extremely expensive and may also pose greater risks for 
participants than interviewing just one of the partners. It is more difficult 
to maintain confidentiality if both must be contacted to participate. When 
both are interviewed, the partner may demand to know what the other has 
said, and partners with paranoid tendencies will not believe the other no 
matter what she or he says. 


OTHER USES 


The CTS1 has been used to measure psychological and physical abuse 
of a child by parents (Straus & Hamby, 1995). Another revision of the 
CTS has been developed for that purpose (the Parent-Child Conflict 
Tactics Scales [PCCTS], Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, & Runyan, 1996). 

There are also other ways to use the CTS2. One of these is to obtain 
data on violence between the parents of adolescents or adults by asking 
them to respond about the behavior of their parents toward each other. 
This was actually the first use of the CTS (Straus, 1974). The instructions 
need to be changed from “No matter how well acouple gets along” to “No 
matter how well one’s parents get along,” and the questions need to be 
changed from “I” and “My partner” to “My mother” and “My father.” The 
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item on accusing a partner of being a lousy lover and the sexual coercion 
scale would be dropped. 

Sibling-to-sibling and adolescent relationships with same-sex peers 
can be investigated by the same types of modifications as were suggested 
in the previous paragraph. 

The CTS items have also been used as coding categories for analysis 
of documents such data as police records (Claes & Rosenthal, 1990), 
orders of protection (Gondolf, McWilliams, Hart, & Stuehling, 1994), and 
psychiatric intake interviews (Gondolf, Mulvey, & Lidz, 1990). 


LENGTH AND TESTING TIME 


Number of items versus number of questions. The 39 items in the CTS2 
are designed to be asked about both the participant and the partner. Thus 
there are (wo questions for each item, making a total of 78 questions. The 
times given below assume that both the participant and partner questions 
are asked. 


Testing time. The CTS2 is almost twice as long as the CTS! (39 
compared with 19 items or 78 compared with 38 questions). Despite that, 
the administration time for the CTS2 (10-15 min) is still brief enough to 
be practical in clinical settings or for inclusion in epidemiological surveys. 


Short forms. If a shorter test is needed, the scales that are most crucial 
for the purpose at hand can be selected. For example, the equivalent of the 
CTS1 can be used by administering the CTS2 versions of just the three 
original scales. These three scales take 7-10 min. 


REFERENT TIME PERIOD AND REFERENT SITUATION 


Referent time period. The standard instructions for the CTS ask what 
happened in the previous year. However, this can be modified to ask about 
other referent periods, such as since a relationship started, since a previous 
stage of a treatment program, or the previous month or 6 months. 


Referent event or situation. An alternate to a time period referent is a 
specific conflict or situation. It may be easier to recall what happened in 
relation to a specific conflict or situation than a time period. If so, it could 
produce more accurate information but at the cost of losing information 
about other situations and thus annual prevalence rates for violence. In 
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clinical applications, however, period prevalence rates are not usually of 
interest. A specific conflict referent might provide information that could 
be discussed with the client to help develop appropriate modes of dealing 
with those situations. There are also some situations wherein the CTS can 
be administered with both types of referent. The referent for the initial 
testing might be for a time period such as the previous 12 months. When 
a particularly difficult situation or type of conflict has been identified in 
the course of working with the couple, a subsequent testing might use the 
next occurrence of that situation as the referent. 


PERMISSION FOR RESEARCH USE OF THE CTS2 


Permission to reproduce the CTS2 will be granted without charge to 
persons who agree to carry out and report psychometric analyses (such as 
reliability and factor analyses), or who agree to provide us with data to 
use for psychometric analysis. If data are provided, their use will be 
limited to psychometric analyses and the right to use the data for substan- 
tive analyses will rest exclusively with the person or persons providing 
the data. 


SCORING 


Scoring the CTS2 follows the principles described and explained in the 
manual for the CTS1 (Straus, 1995) and in Straus and Gelles (1990b). 
Consequently, this section covers only the most basic aspects of scoring. 

The CTS is scored by adding the midpoints for the response categories 
chosen by the participant. The midpoints are the same as the response 
category numbers for Categories 0, 1, and 2. For Category 3 (3-5 times) 
the midpoint is 4, for Category 4 (6-10 times) it is 8, for Category 5 (11-20 
times) it is 15, and for Category 6 (More than 20 times in the past year) 
we recommend using 25 as the midpoint. 


Treatment of response Category 7. Response Category 7 (“Not in the 
past year, but it did happen before”) is used in two ways: (a) When scores 
for the previous year are desired (the usual use of the CTS), Category 7 is 
scored as 0; and (b) Category 7 can also be used to obtain a relationship 
prevalence measure of physical assault—that is, did an assault ever occur? 
Respondents who answer | through 7 are scored as 1 (yes). 


Prevalence and chronicity. As explained earlier, when the CTS is used 
for research with any type of sample except cases known to be violent 
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(such as men in a batterer treatment program), we recommend that two 
variables be created for the physical assault, sexual coercion, and physical 
injury scales: a prevalence variable and a chronicity variable. The preva- 
lence variable is a 0-1 dichotomy, with a score of 1 assigned if one or more 
of the acts in the scale occurred. The chronicity variable is the number of 
times the acts in the scale occurred, among those who engaged in at least 
one of the acts in the scale. Uses of the CTS with a person or group known 
to be violent does not require separate prevalence and chronicity variables 
because prevalence is already known. 


THE CTS RESPONSE CATEGORIES 


Users of the CTS1 have sometimes replaced the 0 to 20-plus response 
categories with categories such as never, sometimes, often, and frequently. 
The 0 to 20-plus categories are preferable because of person-to-person and 
situation-to-situation differences in the numerical referent of words such 
as sometimes, often, and frequently; and because numerical categories 
permit estimates of the frequency of physical assaults and injuries. 


DISCUSSION 


The CTS is a widely used instrument with strong evidence of validity 
and reliability (summarized in Straus, 1990a). Precisely because it is so 
widely used, it needs to be carefully scrutinized and revised to enhance its 
validity and reliability. But, ironically, the well-established nature of the 
CTSI creates a dilemma. The dilemma is the need to choose between an 
instrument of established validity and reliability with national norms and 
an extensive body of literature—and a new instrument that, in principle, 
is superior but for which there is as yet only preliminary evidence of 
validity and reliability. Despite the preliminary nature of the evidence, 
there are numerous reasons why it will usually be better to use the CTS2, 
including the following: 


e an increased number of items to enhance content validity and reliability; 

e revised wording to increase clarity and specificity; 

e better differentiation between minor and severe levels of psychological and 
physical aggression; 

© replacement of the weakest of the original scales (reasoning) by anew scale 
to measure cognitive and emotional aspects of negotiating a conflict; 
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e simplified format to facilitate use as a self-administered questionnaire; 


e interspersal of items from each scale to reduce response sets and demand 
characteristics; 


e additional scales to measure two important aspects of abuse of a partner: 
sexual coercion and physical injury. 


The internal consistency reliability of the CTS2 scales ranges from .79 
to .95. There is also preliminary evidence of construct validity and dis- 
criminant validity. In addition, because, conceptually and methodologi- 
cally, the CTS2 is fundamentally the same as the CTS1, the extensive 
evidence supporting the validity of the CTS1 (Straus, 1990a) may also 
apply to the CTS2. 

The preliminary psychometric findings are promising. They are based, 
however, on college student couples. Although this is an important part of 
the population, it is also a limited population. Findings based on students 
may not apply more generally. Student couples, for example, are much 
more often violent than older couples (see the review in Stets & Straus, 
1990b; Sugarman & Hotaling, 1989) and there may be other differences. 
We are now in the process of administering the CTS2 to women in a 
support group sample. Our future research will include psychometric 
analyses based on samples of the general population and relevant clinical 
populations, such as couples in family therapy, men in treatment programs 
for violence, and women receiving assistance from a battered women’s 
program. 
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APPENDIX 
The Revised Conflict Tactics Scale (CTS2, Form A) 
This appendix has three parts. Part 1 consists of tables that group the 
CTS2 items by scale, show which are new or modified items, and 
identify the subscale for each item. Part 2 is the CTS1. Part 3 is the CTS2. 


Part 1 
Negotiation Scale Items” 

Question 
Number Subscale Item 

1 Emotional I showed my partner I cared even though we disagreed 
13 Emotional Showed respect for my partner’s feelings about an issue 
39 Emotional Said I was sure we could work out a problem 

3 Cognitive Explained my side of a disagreement to my partner 
59 Cognitive Suggested a compromise to a disagreement 
77 Cognitive Agreed to try a solution to a disagreement my partner suggested 


Psychological Aggression Scale ltems 


Question Relation 


Number to CTSI” — Subscale Item 
5 Old Minor Insulted or swore at my partner 
35 New Minor Shouted or yelled at my partner 
49 Old Minor Stomped out of the room or house or yard during. © 
a disagreement AS 
67 Mod Minor Said something to spite my partner ~~) 
25 New Severe Called my partner fat or ugly OX 
29 New Severe Destroyed something belonging to 
65 New Severe Accused my partner of being a lousy'lov 
69 Old Severe Threatened to hit or throw something at my partner 


Physical Assault Seal lems 


Question _ Relation 7 ne: 

Number to CTSI” — Subscale Item , 
7 Mod Minor Threw something = partner that could hurt 
9 New Minor Twisted mer arm or hair 

17 Mod Minor Pushed or shoved my partner 

45 Mod Minor y partner 

53 Old Minor my partner 

21 Old Severe a knife or gun on my partner 

27 Mod Severe nched or hit my partner with something that 

could hurt 

33 Old Seve Choked my partner 

37 New v Slammed my partner against a wall 

43 Old vere Beat up my partner 

61 New Severe Burned or scalded my partner on purpose 


73 Mod Severe Kicked my partner 
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eo) 


APPENDIX: Part 1 timed 


Sexual Coerci ale ems” 
Question — 
Number Subscale Item 


15 Minor Made my. ¢ have sex without a condom 

31 Minor Insiste: x when my partner did not want to (but did not 
use 

63 Minor I my partner have oral or anal sex (but did not use 

hysical force) 

19 Severe sed force (like hitting, holding down, or using a weapon) to 
make my partner have oral or anal sex 

47 Severe Used force (like hitting, holding down, or using a weapon) to 

SS make my partner have sex 
ere Used threats to make my partner have oral or anal sex 


57 
75 %) Severe Used threats to make my partner have sex 


Injury Scale Items” 
stion 


umber Subscale Item 
O il Minor Had a sprain, bruise, or small cut because of a fight with my 

partner 

71 Minor Felt physical pain that still hurt the next day because of a fight 
with my partner ; 

23 Severe Passed out from being hit on the head by my partner in a fight 

31 Severe Went to a doctor because of a fight with my partner 

41 Severe Needed to see a doctor because of a fight with my partner, but 
I didn’t 

55 Severe Had a broken bone from a fight with my partner 


a, All items are new to the CTS2 and replace the former reasoning items. 
b. Compares CTS2 item with items in CTS1. Modified from CTS 1. 
c. All items are new to the CTS2. 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX: Part 2 


Original Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS1, Form R, 1985) 


Reasoning 

A. Discussed an issue calmly 

B. Got information to back up your side of things 

C. Brought in, or tried to bring in, someone to help settle things 


Verbal aggression 

. Insulted or swore at him/her 
Sulked or refused to talk about an issue 
Stomped out of the room or house or yard 

. Cried (this item is not scored) 

. Did or said something to spite him/her 
Threatened to hit or throw something at him/her 
Threw or smashed or hit or kicked something 


-Trmammy 


Minor vialence 

K. Threw something at him/her 

L. Pushed, grabbed, or shoved him/her 
M. Slapped him/her 


Severe Violence 

N. Kicked, bit, or hit him/her with a fist 

O. Hit or tried to hit him/her with something 

P. Beat him/her up 

Q. Choked hinvher \\ 
R. Threatened him/her with a knife or gun ~) 
S. Used a knife or fired a gun CR 


APPENDIX: Part 3 
The CTS2 follows in the form to be admi red. 


RELATIONSHIP BEHAVIORS 
No matter how well a couple gets along, there are'ti hen they disagree, get 


annoyed with the other person, want different things from each other, or just have 
spats or fights because they are in a bad mood; are tired, or for some other reason. 
Couples also have many different ways of g to settle their differences. This 
is a list of things that might happen whei you have differences. Please circle how 
many times you did each of these’ s in the past year, and how many times 
your partner did them in the p tye . If you or your partner did not do one of 
these things in the past year, yer happened before that, circle “7.” 


How often did this happen? ¢ 
1 = Once in the p: ¢) 5 = 11-20 times in the past year 
2 = Twice in th y 6 = More than 20 times in the past year 
3 = 3-5 times in theipast year 7 = Not in the past year, but it did happen before 
4 = 6-10 times in the past year 0 = This has never happened 
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APPENDIX: Part 3 Contihued 


e 
1. showed my partner I cared even though Aree 123456 70 
2. My partner showed care for me evenly igh we disagreed. 123456 70 
3. lexplained my side of a disagreement Yy partner. 123456 70 
4, My partner explained his or her si a disagreement to me. 123456 70 
5, Linsulted or swore nt my pate 123456 70 
6. My partner did this to m 123456 70 
7. I threw something at mys that could hurt. 123456 70 
8. My partner did this to 123456 70 
9. I twisted my partner’s arm or hair. 123456 70 
10. My partner did ome. 123456 70 
11. Thad a sprai e, or small cut because of a fight with my 

partner. 123456 70 

12. My partie d a sprain, bruise, or small cut because of a fight 
with'ine. 123456 70 
13. d respect for my partner’s feelings about an issue. 123456 70 
ly partner showed respect for my feelings about an issue. 123456 70 
de my partner have sex without a condom. 123456 70 
. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
7.1 pushed or shoved my partner. 123456 70 
18. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 

19. Fused force (like hitting, holding down, or using a weapon) to 
make my partner have oral or anal sex. 123456 70 
20. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
21. I used a knife or gun on my partner, 123456 70 
22. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 


23. I passed out from being hit on the head by my partner in a fight. 123456 70 
24. My partner passed out from being hit on the head in a fight withme. 123456 70 


25. I called my partner fat or ugly. 123456 70 
26. My partner called me fat or ugly. 123456 70 
27.1 punched or hit my partner with something that could hurt. 123456 70 
28. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
29. I destroyed something belonging to my partner, 123456 70 
30. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
31. I went to a doctor because of a fight with my partner. 123456 70 
32. My partner went to a doctor because of a fight with me. 123456 70 
33. I choked my partner. 123456 70 
34. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
35. I shouted or yelled at my partner. 123456 70 
36. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
37. I slammed my partner against a wall. 123456 70 
38. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
39. I said 1 was sure we could work out a problem. 123456 70 
40. My partner was sure we could work it out. 123456 70 
41. I needed to see a doctor because of a fight with my partner, : 
but I didn’t. 123456 70 
42. My partner needed to see a doctor because of a fight with me, 
but didn’t. 123456 70 
43. | beat up my partner. 123456 70 
44, My partner did this to me. ; 123456 70 
(continued) 
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APPENDIX: Part 3 Continued 


a 


45.1 grabbed my partner. 123456 70 
46. My partner did this to me. 123456 790 
47. Lused force (like hitting, holding down, or using a weapon) to 

make my partner have sex. 123456. 70 
48. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
49. I stomped out of the room or house or yard during a 

disagreement. 123456 70 
50. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
51. linsisted on sex when my partner did not want to (but did not 

use physical force). 123456 70 
52. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
53. I slapped my partner. 123456 790 
54, My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
55. | had a broken bone from a fight with my partner. 123456 70 
56. My partner had a broken bone from a fight with me. 123456 70 
57, | used threats to make my partner have oral or anal sex. 123456 70 
58. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
59. I suggested a compromise to a disagreement. 123456 70 
60. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
61. I burned or scalded my partner on purpose. 123456 70 
62. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
63. Linsisted my partner have oral or anal sex (but did not use 

physical force). 123456 70 


64. My partner did this to me. 123456 70 
65. | accused my partner of being a lousy lover. 


66. My partner accused me of this. 


67. I did something to spite my partner. 12345 
68. My partner did this to me. 123 ic 0 
69. I threatened to hit or throw something at my partner. 12 70 
70. My partner did this to me. 56 70 
71. I felt physical pain that still hurt the next day because of a fight 

with my partner. x 23456 70 
72. My partner still felt physical pain the next day because ofa fee, 

we had. ~\ 123456 70 
73. I kicked my partner. C 123456 70 
74, My partner did this to me. Q 123456 70 
75. L used threats to make my partner have sex. 4) 123456 70 
76. My partner did this to me. < 123456 70 
77.1 agreed to try a solution to a disagreeme y partner 

suggested. (@) 123456 70 
78. My partner agreed to try a solution ened. 123456 70 


NOTE: Copyright © 1995 Straus, aby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugarman. Reprinted with 
permission. Do not administer this4 i 


ment without written permission of the authors. 
& 


4 


123456 242) 
12345680 


O 
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CTSISA 


LENGTH OF THE CTS2 
COMPARED TO THE ORIGINAL CTS 


The revised CTS is double the length of the original CTS: 19 items versus 39 items. Most of 
the increase is due to the addition of new scales to measure Injury and Sexual Coercion. If 
these two scales are omitted, the increase is from 19 items to 27 items, i.e. 8 additional items. 


If you need a shorter instrument, it is better to shorten the CTS2 by omitting the two new scales 
(Injury and Sexual Coercion) rather than to use the original CTS. If you use the original CTS 
you will also not have data on injury or sexual coercion, and the data you will have on the three 
core scales will be less adequate. The shortened version of the CTS2 takes 7 to 10 minutes. 


The way the CTS2 is formatted in the article describing this instrument (Straus et al. 1996) gives 
the impression that the CTS2 is four times longer rather than twice as long. This is because 
that article lists each item twice: once for what the respondent did and then for what the partner 
did. The CTS1 lists each item only for what the respondent did, but the instructions say to ask 
each item twice. 


To understand the confusion about the length, it may be helpful to distinguish between 
“questions” and “items.” The original CTS had 19 items, each of which was asked twice: first 
for what the respondent did and then for what the partner did, resulting in 38 questions. The 
revised CTS has 39 items, each of which is asked twice, resulting in 78 questions. 


Most of the increase is because of the addition of 6 Injury and 7 sexual Coercion scales. If 
these 13 items are not asked, the CTS2 has 27 items, or 8 more than the original 19. 


Another reason for the confusion is that feminist researchers almost always ask only about what 
the partner did, i.e. they convert the CTS from a measure of couple interaction into a measure of 
victimization of women. And when they do administer the full CTS, they rarely publish results 
on the behavior of the female partner. Thus one sees many articles based on what seems to be 
a 19-item scale. 


In my opinion, to understand what goes on in a couple relationship, requires information on the 
behavior of both partners. This is also true when the sole purpose is to seek an understanding 
of the victimization of women. Primary prevention of victimization of women requires taking into 
account the behavior of both partners in a relationship. See paper CTS21 on my website. 
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INTRODUCTION 


MOST RESEARCH ON physical and psychological maltreatment of children. and virtually all 
research on neglect, is based on cases obtained from treatment or judicial agencies. Despite the 
importance of these clinically based studies. only a small fraction of maltreatment cases are known 
to social or judicial agencies. Moreover. there is evidence from studies of alcoholism and other 
social and psychological problems that cases in the general population suftering from the same 
problem may differ from "'clinical'’ cases in ways that affect treatment or prevention programs 
(Straus, 1990b). Consequently, epidemiological research on child maltreatment in the general 
population is needed in addition to clinically bascd studies. 

One of the requirements for epidemiological survey research on the general population is a 
practical method of ascertaining the presence and dcgrce of maltreatment. The Conflict Tactics 
Scales or CTS (Straus, 1979, 1990a; Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugarman, 1996) was 
designed to meet that need. This paper describes a new version of the CTS called the Parent-Child 
Conflict Tactics Scales (CTSPC). The CTSPC is intended to measure psychological and physical 
maltreatment and neglect of children by parents, as well as nonviolent modes of discipline. 


Previous Uses of the CTS to Measure Child Maltreatment 


The original CTS (to be called CTS1 from here on) has important limitations as a measure of 
child maltreatment (discussed in Straus & Hamby, 1997). The limitations stem from the Pact that 
the CTSI was designed for use with partners in a marital, cohabiting. or dating relationship. To 
adapt it for measuring parental behavior. the main modification was to change the referent person 
from ''your partner" to a specific child. Although the CFS1 has worked remarkably well as a 
measure of child maltreatment (see the review in Straus & Hamby. 1997). some items were not 
really appropriate for parent-child relationships, and some important parental behaviors were not 
included. 

A computer search for 1980 through 1996 revealed 132 publications that reported results from 
using the CTS! to measure child maltreatment (see bibliography in Straus, 1995). Most were based 
on data from responses by parents. A substantial number used the CTS] to obtain recall data from 
adults about the behavior of their parents. Twenty-two studies were based on administration of the 
CTSI to children ranging in age from 6 through 17. More important than frequency of use is the 
evidence accumulating from these studies of the concurrent and construct validity of the CTSI as 
a measure of maltrcatment of children (Straus & Hamby, 1997; Yodanis. Hill, & Straus, 1997). 

An elementary but critically important indicator of validity is the fact that the rates of severe 
physical assault found by nine different investigators (summarized in Straus & Gelles. 1990b, 
Table 6—3, part B) show that the CTS identifies many more cases than are known to child protective 
services (CPS). This is consistent with the long standing belief of CPS workers that there are many 
times more cases than are referred to them. A type of concurrent validity is the level of agreement 
between different members of the same family. such as the extent to which the report of a parent 
agrees with that of a child. Straus and Hamby (1997) summarize the results of six such studies, cach 
of which found substantial agreement. The most extensive evidence is on construct validity. Most 
of the studies located in our search provide cvidcnce of construct validity because they report 
findings that are consistent with previously established empirical findings such as etiological links 
between physical abuse of children and stress (Eblen, 1987) and depression (Campbell, Kub. 
Belknap, & Templin, 1997; Zuravin, 1989) or between having experienced abuse and many kinds 
of maladaptive behavior such as delinquency and substance abuse (Miller, Downs, & Gondoli, 
1989), psychopathology (Dutton, Starzomski. & Ryan, 1996) and scores on the Child Abuse 
Potential Inventory (Caliso & Milner, 1992). 

The extent to which the CTS1 has been used in research on child maltreatment, dcspitc its 
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limitations, suggests that the revision described in this paper could make the CTSPC an even more 
useful instrument that the CTSI. 


COMPARISON OF CTSI AND CTSPC 


Theoretical Basis and Mode Of Operationalization 


Theoretical basis. Despite important differences between the CTSI and the CTSPC, the theoretical 
pasis and mode of operationalization are fundamentally the samc. The theoretical basis of the CTS 
is conflict theory (Adams, 1965: Coser, 1956; Dahrendorf, 1959; Scanzom, 1972; Simmel, 1955; 
Sprey, 1979; Straus, 1979). This theory assumes that conflict is an inevitable part of all human 
association, whereas physical assault as a tactic to deal with conflict is not (Coser. 1956; 
Dahrendorf, 1959). Consistent with this assumption, the CTSPC measures both physical assaults 
and other tactics. 


Measurement of parent behavior rather than injury or other outcomes. The CTSPC measures the 
extent to which a parent has carried out specific acts of physical and psychological aggression, 
regardless of whether the child was injured. Because the CTSPC measures parental behavior rather 
than injury, and to avoid confusion with use of the term abuse to indicate an injured child, the CTS 
scales are identified as measures of maltreatment. However. in the case of sexual acts by parents. 
the convention is to use the term abuse regardless of whether there is physical or psychological 
injury, and we therefore use the term sexual abuse. 

The reasons for measuring acts of maltreatment sepurately Prom presumed causes (such as 
attitudes about violence) and effects (such as physical or psychological injury) are discussed in 
detail elsewhere (Straus, 1990a, 1990b; Straus & Hamby, 1997). One of the most important benefits 
of measuring maltreatment scparately is that it permits investigating the antecedents and effects of 
maltreatment. 


Augniented Scales 


A recurring dilemma in test construction is the balance between a test which is brief enough to 
be applicable in situations that permit only limited testing time (Nelson & Berwick, 1989) and long 
enough to achieve an adequate sampling of the universe of content (content validity) and enough 
observations. such as enough items, to achieve an adequate level of reliability. CTS! may have 
erred on the side of brevity. The CTSPC therefore. has additional items in each of the three original 
scales. 


Supplemental Scales and Questions 


The CTSPC includes a supplemental scale on Neglect and supplemental questions on corporal 
punishment and sexual abuse (see Appendix 3). We identify the weekly corporal punishment items 
as supplemental because the purpose is to add more detail based on a shorter referent period. We 
identify the sexual abuse items and the Neglect scale as supplemental because. although they arc 
important forms of child maltreatment, conceptually. neither is a conflict tactic. 


Improved [tens 


The wording of all items was reviewed and the wording was changed as needed to improve 
clarity and appropriateness as an indicator of parental behavior. For example, the item "Threw 
something at him/her’’ did not indicate whether this was a pillow or a brick. The CTSPC version 
of the item makes it explicit by specifying ''Threw something that could hurt."’ Some items were 
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deleted and some new items were added. The severe assault part of the Physical Assault scale has 
been strengthened by the addition of two new items. The distinction between minor and severe has 
been applied to the Psychological Aggression scale. As result, we believe the CTSPC provides a 
better opcrationalization of the distinction between minor and severe acts. Appendix 2 includes a 
side by side comparison of items in the CTSI and the CTSPC. 


Interspersed Order & [tems 


The CTSI presented the items in hierarchical order of social acceptability. starting with the 
socially desirable items in the Reasoning scale such as discussed an issue calmly and ending with 
the most severe of the Physical Assault items (used a knife or gun). For the CTSPC, however, the 
items from different scales and different levels of severity are interspersed in a randomly 
determined order. There were several reasons for choosing the interspersed order. One is that 
despite the plausibility of providing a context of legitimation, some users of the CTS have asked 
only the physical violence questions, yet gotten results that were meaningful. In addition we 
believed that an interspersed order makes it more difficult to blindly respond "Never" to all items, 
and that an interspersed order may also minimize demand characteristics by making less obvious 
which items are scored on each subscale, and by requiring participants to think about each item 
more than would be the case if they were in groups of similar items. Finally, the pre-test for the 
national survey that provided the data for this article encountered some nonviolent parents who 
objected to the hicrarchical order. Having declared that they never did the first of the violent acts 
and "'would never do anything like that."" they were a little irritated to be asked about 11 other 
violent acts. This did not occur with the interspersed order. A definitive answer to the question of 
whether a hierarchical or interspersed order is best will depend on an experiment in which random 
halves of the respondents are given the hierarchical and interspersed item version. In the meantime, 
we recommend using the interspersed order of items, as given in Appendix 1. 


Scale Names, Definitions, and Length 


Nonviolent discipline. The Nonviolent discipline scale measures use of four disciplinary practices 
that are widely used alternatives to corporal punishment (explanation, time out, deprivation of 
privilege, and substitute activity). This scale replaces the CTS1 Reasoning scale. The replacement 
does not involve an important loss of continuity with the CTSI because the original Reasoning 
scale was inadequate in both the number and content of the items and was rarely used. See 
Appendix 2 for a comparison of items in the CTS! and the CTSPC. 


Psychological aggression. This scale is intended to measure verbal and symbolic acts by the parent 
intended to cause psychological pain or fear on the part of the child. See Vissing, Straus, Gelles, 
and Harrop (1991) for a conceptual analysis and empirical data on the CTS1 version of this scale. 
The CTS1 version had six items and included acts such as ""sulked or refused to talk"’ that may not 
be particularly salient as behaviors that parents exhibit towards children. The CTSPC version has 
five items, of which two are modified from the CTS1 child form and three are new. One important 
modification is that ''Thrcatcned to hit or throw something at him/her’” has been rewritten to 
include spanking and to specify that the threat was not actually carried out. 


Physical assault. The CTSI included nine physical assault items. The CTSPC has 13. Eight arc 
modifications of CTS1 items to make them more appropriate for parent-child interactions, and four 
are new. The items cover a wide range of severity and legality. At the low severity end, spanking 
and other forms of corporal punishment are acts that have traditionally been expected responses of 
parents to persistent misbehavior (Straus, 1994; Straus & Mathur, 1996). Scores at the high severity 
end of the scale (such as punching or kicking a child) are indicators of physical maltreatment. The 
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items in this scale can be used to compute subscales for minor and severe Corporal Punishment 
(acts of minor physical assault for which parents arc granted an exemption from prosecution for 
assault), Severe Assault (Physical Maltreatment), and Very Severe Assault (Extreme Physical 


Maltreatment) 


Supplemental questions on discipline in the previous week. These questions were added because 
they refer to parental behaviors that are often so frequent that the usual CTSPC referent period of 
the previous 12 months is not meaningful because at least two-thirds of American mothers reported 
having spanked their child in the past week. Moreover, they spanked, on average, more than three 
times that week (Giles-Sims, Straus, & Sugarman, 1995). It is unrealistic to expect such parents to 
do the mental calculations needed to estimate how often they had spanked in the last year. 
Consequently, rates based on a | year, or even a 6 month, referent period are almost certain to 
drastically underestimate the use of corporal punishment. 


Neglect. The Neglect scale is intended to measure failure to engage in behavior that is necessary 
to meet the developmental needs of a child, such as not providing adequate food or supervision. 
(See Straus, Williams, & Kinard, 1995 for a conceptual analysis and a multidimensional neglect 
scale.) As in the case of physical and psychological maltreatment, neglect is scored for failing to 
meet these needs regardless of whether the child is actually damaged by the neglect. 


Sexual abuse. On an experimental basis, we developed questions to inquire about the sexual abuse 
of the referent child. Most questionnaires about scxual abuse have been designed to ask adults 
retrospectively about their childhoods. Many have assumed that parents would be cither unlikely 
to know about or reluctant to disclose abuse of their own children. But as public discussions of 
abuse have become more open and more abuse is being disclosed, it may be possible to elicit 
reports about contemporaneous sexual abuse to children from parents. We decided to ask questions 
about unwanted sexual touch and about forced sexual contact. However, it should be noted that 
these questions ask about touching and forced sexual contact by an adult or older child — including 
anyone who was a member of the family at that time. Thus, they are not focused exclusively on 
parents as is the case with the CTSPC. We asked the questions this way because we hoped that 
respondents would be more likely to reveal sexual abuse if it was not necessary to indicate who did 
it. The Gallup Survey used two of these questions. A theoretical explication and the Gallup survey 
findings from these two questions is in Finkelhor, Moore, Harnby, and Straus (1997). 


THE GALLUP SURVEY 


The data for this paper was obtained from a survey initiated and sponsored by the Gallup 
Organization as part of its National Social Audit Program (Gallup survey, #765). The authors of 
this paper all participated in the design of the questionnaire, including the design of the CTSPC. 
The interviews were pretested on a sample of 14 cases, and the wording of some items was revised 
to correct problems that were uncovered. 


Sample 


The survey was conducted by telephone in August and September, 1995. The telephone numbers 
were selected by a random digit stratified probability design. A random procedure was used to 
provide representation of both listed and unlisted numbers. These methods are designed to produce, 
with proper weighting for differential sampling rates, an unbiased probability sample of telephone 
households in the continental United States, which includes 94% of all households (6% of U.S. 
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households cannot be reached by telephone). Among households that met the eligibility criterion 
(one or more children under 18 living there), the participation rate was 81%. A total of 1,000 
interviews were completed. In two-parent households, one parent was randomly selected for the 
interview. In multi-child households, one child was randomly identified, and a parent of that child 
interviewed. Alf data reported pertain to the child who was randomly identified. See Gallup 
Organization (1995) for more detailed sampling information. 


Sample Characteristics and Weighting 


The data on the children in the survey matched U.S. 1990 Census information fairly closely for 
characteristics of children under 18 such as gender (49% girls), and minority representation (12% 
Black, 7% Hispanic). The mean age of parents was 36.8 years. More mothers than fathers were 
interviewed (66% of the sample), partly because the sample included single parents who are 
predominantly mothers. Fifty-two percent of the parents were married, 15% remarried, 20% 
divorced, 8% never married, and 4% were cohabiting. The referent children ranged in age from 
infants to age 17, with a mean ape of 8.4 years. There was an over representation of households 
with college educated parents (34% vs. 23% in the Census) and an under representation of those 
with less than a high school education (8% vs. 14% in the Census). In all analyses, data were 
weighted to reflect the latest U.S. Census statistics with regard to the gender of the respondent. 
children's age, race, region of the country, and parent's education. This involved an assumption 
that the replies of nonsurveyed members of under represented groups would be similar to those who 
were surveyed. 


PREVALENCE AND CHRONICITY 


We will comment only briefly on the prevalence and chronicity statistics from the Gallup Survey 
because this is a methodological paper rather than a substantive report. But at least some 
consideration of these statistics is needed to evaluate the extent to which the CTSPC has been able 
to identify a meaningful pattern of parent behavior. 


Definitions 


Prevalence. Table I provides data on two prevalence rates: annual and lifetime. The annual rate is 
the number per thousand parents who engaged in each CTSPC item during the previous year. The 
lifetime rate is the number per thousand who had ever engaged in each CTSPC item with the 
referent child. We use the rate per thousand because it permits easier comparison with the most 
widely used prevalence rates: cases reported to child protective services (National Center on Child 
Abuse & Neglect, 1996) and the National Incidence Survey (National Center on Child Abuse & 
Neglect, 1988). 


Chronicity. As used here, applies to the subset of parents who engaged in at least one of the acts 
in the scale. It indicates how often those acts occurred in the previous year. The chronicity measure 
is needed to deal with the extremely skewed distribution of the Physical Assault scale. This makes 
it inappropriate to use the mean to describe how often abusive acts occurred. For example, Physical 
Assault item O in Table 1 shows a rate of 38 per thousand for hitting a child with an object on some 
part of the body other than the buttocks. This is a high rate. Nevertheless, it is also an extremely 
skewed distribution. As a result of the preponderance of nonviolent parents, estimates of the 
average number of assaults are close to zero (.2). A more meaningful estimate of the average 
number of assaults of this type in the previous 12 months (5.7 times) uses the mean based on just 
parents who did it at least once. 


La 
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Table 1. Prevalence Rates per Thousand and Chronicity Estimates for CTSPC Scales and Items (N=1,000)" 


Prevalence Year 
Scale and Items Year Ever Chronicity*" 
Nonviolent Discipline 977 999 46.0 
A. Explained why something was wrong 943 945 18.3 
E. Gave himlher something else to do Instead of what he/she was doing 770 831 12.2 
Q. Took away privileges or grounded himlher 760 785 10.8 
B, Putin "time out’ (or sent to room) 755 813 13.0 
Psychological Aggression 856 899 21.7 
F. Shouted, yelled, or screamed at 847 867 12.8 
N. Threatened to spank or hit but did not actually do tt 536 618 10.6 
J. Swore or cursed at 243 260 6.5 
U. Called himlher dumb or lazy or some other name like that 163 175 57 
L. Said you would send himlher away or kicked him/her out of the house 60 7 3.9 
Physical Assault 615 770 13.4 
H Spanked on bottom with bare hand 469 636 7.5 
P Slapped on the hand, arm, or leg 369 512 7.3 
D. Hit on the bottom with a belt, a hairbrush, a stick or some other hard object 207 294 5.5 
C. Shook him/her: All children 90 150 2.8 
Child under aae 2 43 43 2.4 
Child age 2 and older 96 161 3.9 
© Hit some other Dart of the bodv besides the bottom with a belt. a hairbrush, a stick 38 50 5.7 
R_ Ptnched him/her 43 59 6.4 
V Slapped on the face, head or ears 46 64 34 
G Hit with a fist or kicked hard 3 14 3.7 
T Threwor knocked down 2 8 4.2 
K Beat up that ts you hit him/ner over and over as hard as you could 2 6 1.8 
| Grabbed around neck and chocked - 7 - 
M Burned or scgided on purpose - 4 - 
S Threatenedwith a knife or gun - 4 - 
cA 
Neglect 270 306 6.9 
NA Had to jgave your chiid home alone even when you thought some adult should be with him/hel 195 213 60 
NC Were not able to make sure your child got the food helshe needed 110 137 5.5 
NE Were so drunk or high that you had a problem taking care of your chitd 23 33 5.9 
ND Were not able to make sure your chitd got to a doctor or hospital when he/she needed it 4 12 2.0 
NB Were so caught up with problems that you were not able to show or tell your child that 2 11 46 


you loved him/her 


* Rates and means are weighted to correct for sampling deviations from the census distribution (see Methods section). The items are 
arranged in order of frequency of occurrence. The letters preceding each Item correspond to the letters in the CTSPC as printed in the 
Appendix. Prevalence and chronicity is not given for the last three Physical Assault Items because no instances were reported for the 
current year. 

** Chronicity is the mean number of times each act was reported among the subset of parents who reported at least one occurrence. 


Rates 


Nonviolent discipline. The top panel of Table | indicates, not surprisingly, that almost all parents 
(977 per thousand) reported engaging in at least one of the four disciplinary tactics in the 
Nonviolent Discipline scale. The chronicity mean of 36.0 indicates that parents reported using these 
four techniques an average of 46 times during the preceding 12 months. The most frequently used 
technique for correcting misbehavior was explaining why it was wrong. 


Psychological aggression. The rates show that psychological aggression was almost as frequent as 
Nonviolent Discipline. Again, not surprisingly, the most frequent mode of psychological aggres- 
sion was shouting, yelling, or screaming at the child, and the next most frequent was threatening 
to spank or hit. Swearing at and cursing the child occurred much less often, but still at very high 
rates (243 per thousand). 
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Physical assault. This scale covers a broad range of acts, from culturally legitimate corporal 
punishment to criminal acts of physical assault. The corporal punishment items in the scale account 
for most of the physical assaults by parents. A rate of 614 per thousand was found for the Corporal 
Punishment subscale (items H, P, D, R, V, and C for children age 2 and over), as contrasted with 
a rate of 49 per thousand for the items making up the Severe Physical Assault subscale (item C for 
children under 2, and items O,G, T, K,L, M, and S). Although, as expected. Severe Physical 
Assault occurred at a much lower rate than the corporal punishment items, this rate is still about 
11 times greater than the rate of 4 per thousand for cases reported to child protective services in 
1994 (National Center on Child Abuse & Neglect, 1996, pp. 2-5). and five times greater than the 
rate of 9.1 per thousand uncovered by the Third National Incidence Study (Sedlak & Broadhurst, 
1996). 


Neglect. This scale revealed an annual prevalence rate of 270 per thousand. Almost all of this is 
attributable to leaving a child alone when the parent felt an adult should be present, and to not 
providing food the parent felt the child needed. However. item NE shows that there was also a 
fairly high rate of failure to provide adequate care because of problem drinking (23 per thousand). 


RELIABILITY 


A problem with the parent-child version of CTS1 that we hoped to remedy with the CTSPC is 
low internal consistency reliability. The alpha coefficients from seven analyses of the CTS1 data 
averaged .58 for the overall Physical Assault scale and .68 for the Psychological Aggression scale 
(Straus & Hamby, 1997). The CTSPC alpha coefficients for the present sample of parents arc 
similar: Overall Physical Assault scale = .55, Psychological Aggression = .60, Nonviolent 
Discipline = .70, and the new Neglect scale has an alpha of only .22. Alpha for the Severe Physical 
Assault subscale is near- zero (— .02). 

It is customary to think that when an instrument lacks reliability, it must also lack validity. That 
principle, however, applies to te#:poral consistency. but not necessarily to internal consistency. An 
instrument can have zero internal consistency along with near perfect temporal consistency (Acock. 
1979; Turner & Wheaton, 1995). The Physical Assault and the Neglect scales of the CTSPC fit the 
conditions under which this could occur. One reason for the low internal consistency reliability of 
the severe assault scale is because the items measure rare events. The extremely skewed distribu- 
tions drastically lower the correlation between the items and reduces alpha because alpha is a 
function of the size of the correlations between items. In addition the severe assault items do not 
meet other assumptions such as equal variance. Finally, although there may be an occasional 
abusing parent who has hit the child with a belt or stick, and also choked, burned, and stabbed the 
child in the last year, this would be rare even among abusing parents. Thus, we would not expect 
the substantial correlations between items that are required for a high alpha coefficient. Although 
test-rest reliability data is not yet available for the CTSPC. it is available from three studies using 
the parent-to-child physical assault scale of the original CTS. The coefficients range from .49 
(McGuire & Earls, 1993) to .70 and .79 (Johnston. 1988) to .80 (Amato, 1991). 


DISCRIMINANT AND CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 


Evidence of construct validity occurs when a test is correlated with other variables for which 
there are theoretical or empirical grounds to expect an association (Campbell & Fiske, 1959) and 
are not correlated when there are grounds for expecting the two variables to be uncorrelated, An 
overall judgment concerning construct validity takes many such linkages, including findings from 
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different studies. An accumulated body of such evidence exists for the parent-to-child version of 
the CTS1 (see the review in Straus & Hamby, 1997). Hut, even though the CTSPC retains the basic 
theoretical and operational approach of the CTSI, one cannot be sure that findings based on the 
CTS1 apply to the CTSPC. However, the prevalence rates in the previous section, and the findings 
on linkages with demographic variables and correlations between scales to be presented in this 
section are a start toward answering that question. 


Demographic Correlates 


Age of parent. There is evidence that older parents are less inclined to use corporal punishment and 
less likely to physically maltreat a child than younger parents (Connelly & Straus, 1992). 
Therefore, if the CTSPC measures are valid, both corporal punishment and severe assaults should 
decrease with the age of the parent. We found a correlation of —.33 between parent's age and the 
Corporal Punishment Scale, —.12 between parents age and the Severe Assault scale. These 
correlations are consistent with previous research and therefore contribute to the evidence sug- 
gesting that the CTSPC is a valid measure of violence by parents. 


Age of child. The prevalence and the chronicity of corporal punishment dcclinc rapidly from about 
age 5 on (Straus, 1994). However, for more severe assaults by parents, the evidence is contradic- 
tory. Among cases known to child protective services, the physical maltreatment rate also dccrcases 
with age (National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 1996), although not nearly as much as the 
decrease in corporal punishment. However, research using the CTS1 found no dccrcasc in severe 
assaults with child's age (Wauchope & Straus, 1990). Wauchope and Straus argue that the higher 
rate of physical maltreatment of young children in CPS statistics reflects the greater risk of injury 
among infants and toddlers, rather than a greater rate of assault. Instruments such as the CTS1 and 
the CTSPC assess the occurrence of assaults, regardless of injury. Consequently, evidence of 
validity would be present if the child's age were negatively correlated with corporal punishment, 
but uncorrelated with severe assaults. Consistent with this, we found a correlation of —.34 between 
child's age and corporal punishment and a nonsignificant correlation of —.06 with severe assaults. 


Minority race/ethnic group. Studies of Corporal Punishment have shown no clear difference 
between Euro American and either African Arnerican or Hispanic American parents (Straus, 1994; 
Straus & Camacho, in press). On the other hand, research on severe assaults has typically found 
higher rates for the two minority groups. The higher rate of severe assaults may reflect the greater 
stress that minority group parents experience in American society. Whatever the reason, if the 
CTSPC scales are valid, they should show, at most, a slight relation to minority status for corporal 
punishment, and a stronger relationship for severe assaults. Analyses of covariance of the CTSPC 
data (holding constant SES, age of child and parent, and gender of child and parent), as expected, 
found no significant difference between Euro Americans and African Americans in corporal 
punishment, For severe assaults, however, the African American ratc of 148 per thousand was more 
than three times greater than the Euro American rate of 34 per thousand (F = 12.68, p < ,001). 


Gender of parent. Previous research has found a higher rate of corporal punishment and severe 
assaults by mothers than fathers. With the CTSPC, we found a significant interaction between 
gender of parent and age of the child, after controlling for race and gender of the child and SES 
(F = 2.84, p < .05). The interaction shows that the difference between mothers and fathers is 
greatest for young children. This is consistent with the most plausible explanation for the higher 
maternal rate of corporal punishment and severe assaults — that it reflects the far greater time spent 
in child care by mothers. In respect to severe assaults, the rate for mothers (5.91) was rnore than 
double that for fathers (2.58), but the difference is not quite significant (F = 2.15, p < .07). 
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Table 2. Partial Correlations Between CTSPC Scales* 


Scale 1 2A 2B 3A 4 
I. Nonviolent Discipline ae 
?A. Ordinary Corporal Punishment 39 nea 
2B. Severe Corporal Punishment 23 34 = 
3A. Ordinary Psychological Aggression 53 56 33 ae 
3B. Severe Psychological Aggression 22 24 23 _ 
4. Severe Physical Assault OJ 13 24 14 


* : : : . 

All variables are the annual frequency version of the scale or subscale (see text). The variables controlled by partial 
correlation are aye of child. gender of child and parent. child race, education of parent, and residence in the South. 
Correlations of 0.05 or greater are significant at p < .05, 


Overall, seven of the eight tests provided evidence of construct or discriminant validity. 
Moreover, the one exception showed that, as predicted from previous research, the rate of severe 
assaults by mothers was double the rate of severe assaults by fathers. even though the p of .07 did 
not quite reach the .05 level. 


Correlations Among CTSPC Scales 


The interrelations of the scales provide another opportunity to explore the construct and 
discriminant validity of the CTSPC. As with the demographic correlates, if scales are correlated 
when there are theoretical grounds for expecting a link between the constructs they purport to 
measure, those correlations contribute to evidence of construct validity: and if scales are not 
correlated when there is no basis for expecting a relationship. it can be regarded as evidence of 
discriminant validity (Campbell & Fiske, 1959). On the other hand. a correlation when there is no 
theoretical basis for expecting two constructs to be related. raises the possibility that the correlation 
results from a method effect. Social desirability response set, for example, is a shared method- 
ological element that could produce a con-elation between the scales. 

Table 2 gives partial correlations among the main CTSPC scales. It does not include data on 
neglect and sexual abuse because these are exploratory supplemental measures. Partial correlations 
were used to control for six variables that could produce spurious correlations (age of child. gender 
of child and of parent, child race, education of parent. and Southern Region). 


Correlates of nonviolent discipline. The first column of Table 2 shows the correlation of scores on 
the Nonviolent Discipline scale with each of the other scales. On theoretical grounds we hypoth- 
esized that nonviolent discipline (which includes techniques such as explaining and time out) 
would have a positive correlation with the Corporal Punishment scale because both are legal and 
normative ways of controlling misbehavior. On the other hand, we expected a negative correlation 
or nonsignificant correlation with the Severe Assault scale because severe assaults are not socially 
approved. 

The correlation of .39 in the first column of Table 2 is consistent with the first hypothesis. The 
lower, but still positive correlation just below that of .23 with Severe Corporal Punishment is also 
consistent with our hypothesis because the Severe Corporal Punishment scale includes acts such as 
hitting a child with a paddle that arc no longer considered legitimate by many, even though they 
arc legal in every state of the U.S, 

The second hypothesis, that the Nonviolent Discipline scale would have a negative or nonsig- 
nificant correlation with the Severe Assault and Sexual Abuse scales was also supported because 
the correlation in row 4 is only .04. 

The relationships between Nonviolent Discipline and Psychological Aggression against a child 
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was not the object of a hypothesis because of oversight. However, if we had posed a hypothesis, 
we would have posited a positive correlation because both behaviors arc driven by the level of 
misbehavior of the child. For example parents faced with misbehavior tend to use multiple 
strategies. The correlations of .53 and .22 are consistent with this hypothesis. 

In addition, the tendency for Nonviolent Discipline and Psychological Aggression to be corre- 
lated helps deal with the social desirability response set problem. If responses to the CTSPC 
represented mainly the extent to which parents present themselves as engaging in socially desirable 
methods of child rearing, there would be a negative correlation because the Nonviolent Discipline 
scale measures socially approved practices whereas the Psychological Aggression scale measures 
socially disapproved behaviors. 


Correlates of corporal punishment. Columns 2A and 2B of Table 2 show the relation of the 
Corporal Punishment subscales to the Psychological Aggression scale (rows 3A and 3B). The 
conflict-escalation theory of violence argues that verbal aggression. rather than being cathartic and 
tension reducing, tends to increase the risk of physical assault (Berkowitz, 1993). Empirical 
research has supported the escalation rather than the catharsis theory by finding a strong association 
between psychological aggression and the probability of physical assaults (Berkowitz, 1993: 
Murphy & O’Leary, 1989; Straus, 1974). If the escalation theory is correct, and if the CTSPC 
measures of Psychological Aggression and Corporal Punishment are valid, they should be corre- 
lated. The four relevant correlations (.56, .24 in column 2A and .33, .23, in column 2B) are 
consistent with this theory and previous research and therefore supports the construct validity of the 
scale. 

Finally, there is considerable research showing that the more corporal punishment used by 
parents, the greater the risk of it escalating into more scvcre assaults (Straus, 1994). However, 
because this happens only rarely, the relationship will be weak, and the correlations of .13 and .23 
are consistent with that hypothesis. 


DISCUSSION 


The Parent-Child Conflict Tactics Scales (CTSPC) is a revision of the Conflict Tactics Scales 
(CTS) that is specifically focused on parental behavior. The modifications include: 


e Revision of the Psychological Aggression and Physical Assault scales to (1) improve clarity and 
age-appropriateness; (2) add items to increase content validity; (3) better differentiate between 
levels of severity of aggression by parents. 

# Replacement of the Reasoning scale by a Nonviolent Discipline scale. 

e New supplementary scales to measure Neglect and Sexual Abuse, and supplemental questions on 
discipline methods used in the previous week. 


Issues and Difficulties in the Measurement of Child Maltreatment 


Numerous problems complicate measurement of child maltreatment. These problems suggest 
that data on child maltreatment, especially if from interviewing parents, may be particularly 
difficult to obtain, and pose more measurement problems than measures of partner maltreatment. 
In the sections below, we identify several issues and difficulties, explain how they were addressed, 
and evaluate how successfully the CTSPC handles these difficulties. 


Developmental issues. Children are likely to experience different forms of aggression than adults. 
Furthermore, children of different ages are likely to experience somewhat different forms of 
aggression, and these forms may have differential impact at different ages. This is true of 
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psychological and physical violence. For example, spanking infants is relatively infrequent, 
spanking toddlers is nearly universal, and slapping adolescents is common but not universal. 
Threatening to kick a child out of the house is probably most common during adolescence and may 
have little meaning for pre-verbal children. In terms of impact, shaking infants can be a serious and 
even life-threatening act, while shaking older children is unlikely to lead to serious injury. 

The wording of the CTSPC items makes them more appropriate indicators of parent-child 
interaction. The CTS1 retained all of the partner violence items in the parent-child scale, some of 
which are questionable for assessing parental behaviors. For example, psychological aggression 
items such as "stomped out of the room" and ''said something to spite him/her,’” have less 
relevance for parental behavior than spouse-spouse interactions and were omitted from the CTSPC. 
Physical assault items which are common between partners, such as "threw something at him/ 
her,"' have been replaced by more common and important forms of child maltreatment such as 
shaking. Moreover, scoring the shaking item is age-dependent to reflect the severity of shaking 
infants. For other items, the complexity of age-based scoring was avoided by wording items as 
broadly applicable as possible. In the present sample, internal consistency varied only slightly 
across age groups, suggesting that these problems have been adequately addressed in the revision. 


Normative issues and social desirability. Some forms of aggression towards children, such as 
spanking and shouting, are normative both legally and culturally. With the increased recognition of 
the problem of child maltreatment, more severe forms of aggression such as hitting a child with a 
belt or paddle, although still legal (see for example NH vs. Johnson. No. 90-533, New Hampshire 
Supreme Court, June 25, 1992) are less acceptable than 20 years ago, when the first self-report 
studies of child maltreatment were done (Straus, Gelles, & Steinmetz, 1980). Thus, the effects of 
a socially desirable response set must be considered in the assessment of child maltreatment. 

Unfortunately, a standardized measure of social desirability was not available in the Gallup 
survey. This precluded one important way of investigating this phenomena. However, the CTSPC 
addresses the issue of social desirability in several ways. First, the CTSPC includes several 
nonviolent discipline items that provide respondents an opportunity to show that they have carried 
out socially appropriate responses to the child's misbehavior, creating a ''context of legitimation’’ 
(Shehan, 1995, p. 2). The CTSPC begins with two of these socially acceptable discipline items to 
help create this context. The remaining items are presented in an interspersed order to avoid 
providing information about the rescarchers’ perceptions of item severity. Dahlstrom, Brooks, and 
Peterson (1990) found that this strategy increased endorsement of items in their study of depres- 
sion. Additionally, care has been taken to use words such as "spanked" instead of "hit,'’ because 
spanking is the socially acceptable way of describing hitting a child on the buttocks with the hand. 
Also, some items have been made more specific to help identify the normative status of the act. For 
example, because hitting a child on the buttocks with an object is more socially acceptable than on 
other parts of the body, the item hit with a belt, a hairbrush, a stick or some other hard object was 
replaced by two items, one of which begins ''Hit on the bottom with ...’’ and the other begins with 
"Hit on some other part of the body besides the bottom with .. .,”’ 

The results reported in this paper suggest that these efforts to address social desirability response 
biases met with mixed success. On the positive side, as noted earlier, pretesting indicated that 
respondents preferred the interspersed order to the hierarchical order. The overall yearly incidence 
rate for severe assaults reported in the Findings section is several times greater, than the rate of 
cases known to child protective services or the National Incidence surveys, and the sexual abuse 
rate (Finkelhor et al., 1997) is nine times greater than the rate of officially known cases (National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 1996). These findings based on the CTSPC are consistent with 
the findings from studies which used the CTSI to estimate rates of physical maltreatment 
(summarized in Straus & Gelles, 1990b, Table 6-3, part B). 
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Possible Uses of the CTSPC 


In the light of the low internal consistency reliability of the Severe Assault scale and the evidence 
suggesting that social desirability reduces reporting of physical and psychological attacks, the 
information provided by the CTSPC must be considered a minimum estimate of child maltreat- 
ment. If the lower bound nature of the data is kept in mind, we believe that the CTSPC can be 
useful in research and clinical settings. 


Epidemiological research on prevalence, risk factors, and sequelae. Despite the presumed under- 
reporting, the CTSPC results in rates that are several times higher than rates based on cases known 
to professionals. Consequently the CTSPC may be useful to provide prevalence estimates for cities, 
regions, or nations, or for specific types of populations, such as low income and young parents. 
Thus, the CTSPC, like the CTSI, will permit research that cannot usually be conducted with a 
purely clinical sample because a nonmaltreatment sample is rarely available for comparison (see 
Kinard, 1994, 1995 for an exception). The CTSPC can be similarly useful in research on the 
sequelae of maltreatment in the general population. 


Clinical screening. In clinical settings, experience with maritally distressed couples shows that the 
CTS1 reveals physical violence between partners that in about three quarters of the cases, was not 
known to the therapist (Aldarondo & Straus, 1994; O’Leary & Murphy, 1992). The CTS1 also 
found more violence among men arrested for wife-assault than was known to police or prosecutors 
(Ford, 1990). The CTSPC may also be useful in screening for child maltreatment. 


Evaluation of treatment and prevention programs. The CTS] has been used in more than 20 studies 
evaluating progress in treatment of wife-assault (e.g., Dunford, 1990; Edleson & Syers, 1990, 1991; 
Hamberger & Hastings, 1986) and in a few studies evaluating child maltreatment prevention or 
treatment programs such as home visiting (Olds & Kitzrnan, 1993). Since, as noted earlier, the 
theoretical basis and mode of operationalization of the CTSPC are basically the same as the CTS1I, 
the successful use of the CTS] suggests that the CTSPC could also be an important tool for 
evaluating prevention and treatment of physical and psychological maltreatment of children. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING 


Applicable Populations 


Educational and ethnic group. Although the CTSPC was designed to facilitate self-administration, it 
can be administered as a face-to-face or telephone interview. In revising the CTS we kept the vocabulary 
and sentence structure simple to make it applicable to a broad section of the population. The Flesch 
grade level measure (Flesch, 1949) for the three basic scales (Nonviolent Discipline, Psychological 
Aggression, and Physical Assault) is 6th grade. If the supplemental scales (Neglect and Sexual 
Maltreatment) are included, it is slightly higher (6.4). In addition, the CTSPC is likely to be usable with 
many cultural groups because CTS 1 has been used with several U.S. ethnic groups and in other nations 
and the CTSPC retains the basic conceptualization and operationalization used for the CTSI. 


Child respondents. The original CTS has been used with child respondents (Kolko, Kazdin, & Day, 
1996). The CTSPC can also be used with children as the respondents. For prc-adolescents, this 
needs to be done in the format of an interview. The self-administered questionnaire format can be 
used with adolescents. With adult children it can be used to obtain recall data on the behavior of 
their parents when they lived at home. When a child is the respondent, each item can be asked about 
the mother and the father. 
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Self Only and Self and Partner Mode & Administration 


The CTS has usually been administered by asking parents to describe what they themselves have 
done (Self Only instructions). In two-parent households this omits actions of the other parent. 
Ideally both parents should complete the CTS, but this is often not possible. One alternative is to 
present the questions in pairs, one for the respondent's self-report and the other for the respondent 
to indicate the partner's behavior. However, this doubles the administration time, and also depends 
on the respondent being able to estimate how often the partner engaged in each of the behaviors 
in the CTSPC. 

We conducted an experiment on a variation which could at least avoid most of the increased 
testing time. A random half of respondents received the Self Only instructions and the other 
half were asked to indicate what they and their partner have done (Self and Partner instruc- 
tions). This experiment was limited to two-parent households and to the items in the Nonvi- 
olent Discipline, Psychological Aggression, Physical Assault. and Neglect scales. It should be 
noted that one would not expect the rates to double when there is data on both parents because 
parental behavior will be correlated but not mirror images of each other and because one parent 
will not know everything that the other has done. Noncthelcss, we expected the rates to be 
higher when respondents were asked about the behavior of both parents. Contrary to the 
hypothesized increase in rates, there was a significant difference between the two groups only 
on the Neglect scale. and even that difference was not in the predicted direction: Respondents 
who described only their own behavior reported higher levels of neglect than those describing 
their own and their partner's behavior. We do not have an explanation for these findings and 
we plan a second experiment to examine the findings when the items are presented in pairs, onc 
for respondent self-report and one for the respondent's report concerning the partner. In the 
meantime, we recommend the self-only mode of administration. 


Other uses. The CTS1 items have also been used as coding categories for analysis of documents 
data such as police records (Claes & Rosenthal, 1990). orders of protection (Gondolf, Mcwilliams, 
Hart, & Stuehling, 1994), and psychiatric intake interviews (Gondolf, Mulvey, & Lidz, 1990), and 
the CTSPC might also be useful for this purpose. 


Length and Testing Time 


The three core CTSPC scales arc slightly longer than the CTS i (22 compared to 19 items). If the 
14 supplemental questions are added, it is almost double the length. Despite that, the administration 
time (10-15 minutes) is still brief enough to be practical in clinical settings or for inclusion in 
epidemiological surveys. If greater brevity is needed, the supplemental questions can be omitted, 
which makes the testing time about 6 to 8 niinutcs. 


Referent Time Period and Referent Situation 


Referent time period. The standard instructions for the CTS ask what happened in the previous 
year. However, this can be modified to ask about other referent periods, for example since moving 
in with a new partner, since a previous stage of a treatment program, or the previous month or 6 
months. 


Referent event or situation. An alternate to a time period referent is a specific conflict or situation. 
It may be easier to recall what happened in relation to a specific conflict or situation than a time 
period. If so, it could produce more accurate information, but at the cost of losing information about 
other situations and therefore annual prevalence rates for violence. In clinical applications, 
however, period-prevalence rates are not usually of interest. A specific conflict referent might 
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provide information that could be discussed with the client to help develop appropriate modes of 
dealing with those situations. There are also some situations where the CTS can he administered 
with both types of referent. The referent for the initial testing might be for a time period such as 
the previous 12 months. When a particularly difficult situation or type of conflict has been identified 
in the course of working with the family, a subsequent testing might use the next occurrence of that 
situation as the referent. 


Permission for Research Use of the CTSPC 


Permission to reproduce the CTSPC will be granted without charge to persons who agree to carry 
out and report psychometric analyses (such as reliability and factor analyses). or who agree to 
provide us with data to use for psychometric analysis. If data arc provided, their use will be limited 
to psychometric analyses, and the right to use the data for substantive analyses will rest exclusively 
with the person or persons providing the data. 


Scoring 


Scoring the CTSPC follows the principles described and explained in the manual for the CTS] 
(Straus, 1995) and in Straus and Gelles (1990b). Consequently, this section covers only the most 
basic aspects of scoring. 

The CTS is scored by adding the midpoints for the response categories chosen by the participant. 
The midpoints are the same as the response category numbers for categories 0, 1, and 2. For 
category 3 (3-5 times) the midpoint is 4, for category 4 (6—10 times) it is 8, for category 5 {11-20 
times) it is 15, and for category 6 (More than 20 times in the past year) we suggest using 25 as the 
midpoint. 


Treatment of response category 7. Response category 7 ("Not in the past year, but it did happen 
before that'’) is used in two ways. (1) When scores for the previous year are desired (the usual use 
of the CTS), category 7 is scorcd as zero. (2) Category 7 can also be used to obtain a *‘relationship- 
prevalence" measure of physical assault, i.e., did an assault ever occur? Respondents who answer 
1 through 7 are scorcd as | (yes). 


Prevalence and chronicity. As explained earlier, when the CTS is used for research with any type 
of sample except cases known to be violent (such as parents in a treatment program), we 
recommend creating two variables for each Physical Assault scale and subscale: a prevalence 
variable and a chronicity variable. The prevalence variable is a OQ—1 dichotomy, with a score of | 
assigned if one or more of the acts in the scale occurred. The chronicity variable is the number of 
times the acts in the scale occurred, among those who engaged in at least one of the acts in the 
scale. Use of the CTS with a person or group known to be violent does not require separate 
prevalence and chronicity variables because prevalence is already known. 


Alternative Response Categories 


Users of the CTSI have sometimes replaced the O to 20+ response categories with categories 
such as never, sometimes, often, and frequently. The 0 to 20+ categories are preferable because of 
person-to-person and situation-to-situation differences in the numerical referent of words such as 
sometimes, often, and frcqucntly; and because numerical categories permit estimates of the mean, 
median, or total number of physical assaults and injuries. 
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RESUME 


Objectif: Crier une version parent-enfant du Conflict Tactics Scale. la CTSPC. 

Méthode: Descriptions des approches conceptuelles et méthodologiques utilisées et des données psychométriques pour uri 
échantillon représentatif de 1000 enfants aux Etats-Unis. 

Résultats: |. Amélioration des échelles d' Aggression Psychologique et d’Attaque Physique. 2. Nouvelle échelle de 
Discipline non Violente, échelle supplémentaire de Négligence, et questions supplémentaircs sur les méthodes de discipline 
et sur Pabus sexuel. 3. Taux de flabilité de bas 4 moyen. 4. Preuves de validité discriminative. 

Conclusions: Le CTSPC est plus 4 Méme de mesurer les mauvais traitements que le CTS original. II est de courte durée 
(6 4 8 minutes pour les echelles majeures) et done trés pratique pour les recherchrs épicémiologiques sur les mauvais 
traitemrnts ainsi quc pour lea evaluations cliniques. Les problémes méthodologiques soulevés par les mesures d°auto- 
signalement par les parents en ce qui concerne les mauvais traitements sont discutés. Maarten Goedee 


RESUMEN 


Objetivo: Crear una versidn de las Escalas de Tacticas Conflictivas (Conflict Tactics Scales. CTSPC) de padres-a-hijos. 
Método: Descripcidn dr los enfoques conceptuales y metodoléicos utilizados y los datos psicométricos de una muestra 
nactonal representativa de 1,000 nifios de USA. 

Resultados: (1} Escalas de Agresién psicoldétca y Asalto Fisico Mejoradas. (2) Nueva Escala de Disciplina No-Violenla. 
escala suplementaria de Negligencia, y preguntas suplementarias sobre métodos de disciplina y abuso sexual. (3) Rango dr 
Confiabilidad dr bajo a moderado. (4) Evidencia de validez discriminatoria y de construccidn. 

Conclusiones: Ei CTSPC esté mejor equipade que el CTS oripinal. para evaluar el maltrato infantil. Es breve (6a 8 minutos 
pal-a las escalas centrales) y por lo tanto practico, para la investigacién epidemioléeca sobre maltrato infantil y para la 
evaluacion clinica. 
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APPENDIX 1. PARENT-CHILD CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES, FORM A 


Copywrite © 1995 by Murray A. Straus. Sherry L. Hamby, 
David Finkelhor, David W. Moore, and Desmond Runyan 
Note: The CTSPC is copyrighted. Please write the first author for permission to use 


ITEMS IN INTERSPERSED ORDER > 


Children often do things that are wrong, disobey, or make their parents angry. We would like to 
know what you have done when your [SAY age of referent child] year old child, did ee or 


made you upset or angry. NS 

lam going to read a list of things you might have done in the past year and | woe ike you to 
tell me whether you have: done it once in the past year, done it twice in the past ye -5 times, 6-10 
times, 11-20 times, or more than 20 times in the past year. If you haven't done it it past year but 
have done it before that, | would like to know this, too. wW 

1 = Once in the past year RNY * 
2 = Twice in the past year RN 
3 = 3-5 times in the past year 


4 = 6-10 times in the past year ~~ 
e 


5 = 11-20 times in the pa 


A. Explained why something was wrong & 

B. Put himlher in "time out" (or sent to his/her Oo 

C. Shook him/her 

D. Hit himlher on the bottom with something*like’a belt, hairbrush, a stick or some other hard object 
E. Gave himlher something else to do in of what helshe was doina wrona 

F. Shouted, yelled, or screamed at HAN 

G. Hit himlher with a fist or kicked hi r hard 

H, Spanked hirnlher on the bottom: with your bare hand 

|. Grabbed himlher around th and choked himlher 

J. Swore or cursed at rimner 

K. Beat himlher up, that i u hit himlher over and over as hard as you could 

L. Said you would sen her away or kick himlher out of the house 

irnlher on purpose 

or hit himlher but did not actually do it 

e other part of the body besides the bottom with something like a belt, 
sa stick or some other hard object 

P. Siepeea Une! on the hand, arm, or leg 

Q. Too privileges or grounded himlher 

R. Pi fos himlher 


S. T tened himlher with a knife or gun 
rew or knocked himlher down 
\; Called himlher dumb or lazy or some other name like that 
. Slapped himlher on the face or head or ears 


® 


ee 
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APPENDIX 2. CTS1 AND CTSPC ITEMS ARRANGED BY SCALE AND SUBSCALE 


CTSI 


Reasoning 
A. Discussed an issue calmly with (child name) 
B. Got information to back up your side of things 
C. Brought in, or tried to bring in someone to help 
settle things 


Psychological Aqgression 
D. Insulted or swore at himlher 
E. Sulked or refused to talk about an issue 
F. Stomped out of the room or house or yard 
G. Cried (this item is not scored) 
H. Did or said something to spite hirnlher 
I. Threatened to hit or throw something at himlher 
J. Threw or smashed or hit or kicked something 


Physical Assault 
A. Minor Assault Corporal Punishment) 


K. Threw something at himlher 
L. Pushed, Grabbed, or shoved himlher 
M. Slapped or Spanked himlher 


B. Severe Assault (Physical Maltreatment) \ 
g 


N. Kicked, bit, or hit himlher with a fis 

©. Hit or tried to hit himlher with como : 

P. Beat himlher up 

Q. Burned or scalded himlher. 

R. Threatened himlher with ife or gun. 

S. Used a knife or fired age 

re 
xO 

O 


2 


e 


Se 


CTSPC 


Non-violent Discipline 
A. Explained why something was wrong 


B. Put himlher in "time out" (or sent to hislher 
room) 


E. Gave himlher something else to do instead of; 
what helshe was doing wrong NO’ 


Psychological Aaaression\.. 
N. Threatened to spank or hit himlherbut'did not 
actually do it 
F. Shouted, yelled, or esate ao lies 
J. Swore or cursed at himlhe 
U. Called himlher dumb or] Der some other 
name like that 


D. her on the bottom with something like a 
belt, ‘hairbrush, a stick or some other hard object 
lapped himlher on the hand, arm, or leg 
. Pinched himlher 
C. Shook himlher (this is scored for Very Severe If 
the child is <2 years) 
Cx 


B. Severe Assault (Physical Maltreatment 

V. Slapped himlher on the face or head or ears 
©, Hit himlher on some other part of the body 
besides the bottom with something like a belt, 
hairbrush, a stick or some other hard object 

T. Threw or knocked hirnlher down 

G. Hit himlher with a fist or kicked himlher hard 


_Ve vere A It (Extreme Phvsical 


Maltreatment) 

K. Beat himlher up, that is you hit hirnlher over 
and over as hard as you could 

|. Grabbed hirnlher around the neck and choked 
himlher 

M. Burned or scalded himlher on purpose 

S. Threatened himlher with a knife or gun 


& 


Q. Took away privileges or grounded himlher O 
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APPENDIX 3. SUPPLEMENTAL QUESTIONS 


Weekly Discipline (Recommended when corporal punishment is a focus) 


Sometimes it's hard to remember what happened over an entire year, so we'd like to ask a few of 
these questions again, just about the last week. For each of these questions, tell me how many 
times they happened in the last week. 


1 = Once in the last week ~S 


2 = Twice in the last week © 
3 = 3-5 times in the last week YY 
4 = 6-10 times in the last week « s) 
5 = 11-20 times in the last week \S 
6 = More than 20 times in the last week XO 
0 = This has not happened in et week 

WA. Put himlher in "time out" (or sent to his/her room) Q 
WB. Shouted, yelled, or screamed at him/ner RNY 
WC. Spanked himlher on the bottom with your bare hand RN ° 
WD. Slapped him/her on the hand, arm, or leg ww 


Ss 


Sometimes things can get in the way of caring for you d the way you would like to: for example, 


money problems, personal problems, or having a lot . Please tell me how many times in the 
last year this has happened to you in trying to —— your child. Please tell me how many times 
you: 


1 = Once in the past sa 5 
year 


2 = Twice in the 
3=3-5 mes in the past year 
4 = 6-40:times in the past year 
.8= 11-20 times in the past year 
Se 6 = More than 20 times in the past year 
7 = Not in the past year, but it happened before 


ee 0 = This has never happened 


NA. Had to leave your chilérhome alone, even when you thought some adult should be with 
him/her ‘N 

NB. Were so cau p with your own problems that you were not able to show or tell your child 
that you love /her 

NC. Were notable to make sure your child got the food he/she needed 

ND. Wer able to make sure your child got to a doctor or hospital when helshe needed it 

NE. Were’so drunk or high that you had a problem taking care of your child 


Xo 


séla Maltreatment 
\~ 


& The questions on sexual maltreatment (questions SC and SD) are preceded by questions on 

< sexual maltreatment of experienced by the parent (questions SA and SB). This was done 
@ on the assumption that is it is somewhat less threatening to be asked about or reveal one's 

Q own victimization than it is to be questioned about sexual maltreatment of one's children. 


See Finkelhor et al (1996) or further information on the sexual maltreatment supplemental 
questions. 
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Now | would like to ask you something about your own experiences as a child that may be very 
sensitive. As you know, sometimes, in spite of efforts to protect them, children get sexually 
maltreated, molested, or touched in sexual ways that are wrong. To find out more about how 
oflen they occur, we would like to ask you about your own experiences when you were a child. 


SA. Before the age of 18, were you personally ever touched in a sexual way by an adult or older 
child, when you did not want to be touched that way, or were you ever forced to touch an adult or ~~, 
older child in a sexual way -- including anyone who was a member of your family, or anyone outside 


your family? (If "Yes", ask: )} did it happen more than once? O 
0 = No, it did not happen : 
1 = Yes, it happened just once : Py 
2 = Yes, it happened more than once XN 


SB. Before the age of 18, were you ever forced to have sex by an adult or older chil ~- including 
anyone who was a member of your family, or anyone outside your family? (If es. "0 Did it 
happen more than once? 

0 = No, it did not happen wW 

1 = Yes, it happened just once : 

2 = Yes, it happened more than once s 


SC. What about the experience of your own child. As far as you k , INTHE PAST YEAR, has 
your child been touched in a sexual way by an adult or older child:when your child did not want to be 
touched that way, or has (he/she) been forced to touch an It‘or an older child in a sexual way -- 
including anyone who was a member of your family, or any outside your family? /If "Yes", ask:) 
Has it happened more than once? {lf "No", ask:) Has it r happened? 

0 = No, it did not happen 

1 = No, has not happened in the past year as happened 

2 = Yes, it happened just once 

3 = Yes, it happened more than st a 


Kha to have sex by an adult or an older child -- including 
anyone who was a member of your family, or anyone outside your family? (If "Yes", ask: ) Has it 
happened more than once? (If "No" :) Has it ever happened? 


0 = No, it did not happe ) 
1 = No, has not happen the past year, but has happened 
2= Yes, it happened'iust once 
3 = Yes, it happe ore than once 
\ 

ee 

xO 
O 
No 
Q? 


SD. In the last year, has your child bee 


> 
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CHILD-REPORT AND ADULT-RECALL VERSIONS 
OF THE REVISED CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES 


Murray A. Straus 


The original Conflict Tactics Scales or CTS (Straus, 1979; Straus, 1990) was designed in a way 
that made it possible to be administered to several categories of respondents, including: 


* Partners reporting on a dating, cohabiting or marital relationship 

* Parents reporting on behavior towards their children 

* Children reporting on the behavior of parents toward each other 

* Children reporting on the behavior of parents towards them 

* Children reporting on their interaction with siblings 

* Adults reporting on the behavior of parents toward them when they were children. 
* Adults reporting on behavior of parents toward each other when they were children 


The original CTS could have broad applicability because it used the same items to measure all 
family role relationships, such as husband-wife, wife-husband, parent-child, child-parent, sibling-sibling, 
etc. These many applications could be achieved by asking the subject to respond for whichever role 
relationship, or whichever time period, was to be measured and providing appropriate response 
categories for each such replication of the CTS items. 


Role-Specific Versus General Items 


Although the modular nature of the original CTS enabled it to be used to obtain a wide range of 
data, and to compare role relationships and generations, that advantage was gained at a cost. The 
cost was that the items could not be optimum for each of these applications. To deal with this problem, 
the two most recent revisions of the CTS include items that are maximally appropriate for conflict tactics 
used by partners in a couple relationship (the CTS2, Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugarman, 1996) 
and maximally appropriate for conflict tactics used by parents (the CTSPC, Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, 
Moore, & Runyan, 1998). This necessarily undid the modular nature of the original CTS. 


Another limitation of the revised CTS is that neither of the revised versions of the CTS can be 
used in their published form to obtain adult-recall data or child-report data. That is a serious loss 
because there is frequently a need to obtain child-report data on the behavior of parents, or adult-recall 
data on the behavior of parents when the subjects were children. Illustrative of this need is the fact that 
there have been more than 40 studies using the original CTS to obtain adult-recall data on physical and 
psychological abuse experienced as children (Yodanis, Hill, & Straus, 1997). 


Two of the forms described in this paper, CTSPC-CA and CTS2-CA, adapt the revised versions 
of the CTS for use as either child-report or adult-recall instruments. The third form, CTS2-SP adapts 
the CTS2 for obtaining data on conflict tactics used between siblings. CTS2-SP can also be modified 
to obtain data on conflicts between unrelated peers, either child or adult. 


Reporting Period Must Be Selected 

The instructions to the respondent in versions of the CTS in this paper give alternative reporting 
periods. Users of these versions should print copies with one of those reporting periods, or with some 
other reporting period that is appropriate for the purpose at hand. 


Child respondent. The default reporting period for the CTS, which asks about what happened 
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in the last year, can be used when these two versions of the CTS are completed by children to describe 
their current family situation. Other reporting periods are also possible with child respondents, for 
example, “the last six months,” “since starting in this program,” “since the last session,” “since your 
parents split up,” and “before your parents split up.” 


Adult-recall. When these versions of the CTS are completed by adults to report on their 
childhood experiences, two useful reporting periods are “during the year when you were about 13 years 
old” and “during the last year you lived at home with them.” However, there are other possibilities, for 
example, “the year up to the time your parents were divorced” (provided the respondent was old enough 
at the time to remember). 


Mode of Administration 


The versions of the CTS2 and CTSPC in this paper have been formatted as a self administered 
questionnaires. However, as with all other versions of the CTS, they can be administered by interview, 
either face-to-face or by telephone. 


Terms for Parents 


“Mother” and “father” are used in the items in the CTSPC-CA and CTS2-CA in this paper. 
However, with young children, “mommy” and “daddy” or “mom” and “dad,” or other terms that are suited 
to the population being tested, may be more appropriate. 


Parent-to-Child Conflict Tactics 


bo rents. When using the CTSPC, it is possible to ask “what your 
parents or other adults who lived with you” did rather than repeat each question for mother and father. 
Although this is possible, it is not recommended because it results in a lower prevalence rate and 
because it is often important to know the extent to which each parent used each of the tactics measured 
by the CTS. If the child was living with only one parent during the reporting period, there is place to 
indicate that, together with instructions to skip the questions for the parent who was not present, or to 
respond for other adults in the household. 


Weekly discipline supplemental questions. These questions are recommended when discipline 
of young children is a focus because these actions are so frequent that a one year referent period is 
not meaningful (Straus, 1998). A questionnaire format is not useable for children this age. 
Consequently, the questions are worded to be asked in an interview. 


Supplemental neglect scale. Depending on the age of the child, these can be asked in either 
questionnaire of interview format. The wording below is in questionnaire format. For amore extensive 
measure of neglect for use with children or adult-recall see Straus, Kinard, and Williams (Straus, Kinard, 
& Williams, 1995) 


Sexual abuse. These questions are not included in the CTSPC-CA. 
ild-to-Paren nfli ctic 
The original CTS has been used to obtain data on conflict tactics used by children. For example, 
Straus and Gelles (1990) found that 10% of children age 15 to 17 hit their parents during the preceding 
12 month period. The CTS2-CA or the CTSPC-CA can be modified to obtain child-to-parent data. The 
CTS2-CA is best with older children (perhaps age 11 and older), and the CTSPC-CA is best with 
younger children because it is shorter and the questions are more age appropriate. However, using age 
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11 as the division point has not been empirically tested. 


When child-to-parent data is needed, parent-to-child data is almost always also needed. The 
recommended format is ask each item for what the parent did and then for what the child did in relation 
to that parent. Information on conflict tactics used by child with both parents requires two such pairs of 
items for each of the CTS item (one pair for mother and child and one pair for father and child). 


CTS2-CA. To use the CTS2-CA for this purpose (1) Change the introduction to refer to conflicts 
between parents and child. (2) Create pairs of questions for “Mother did...” and “| did....”. and for 
“Father did...” and “I did...” (3) Be careful to make appropriate changes in the actor and target person 
in each question. For example, questions 1 and 2 in the CTS2-CA become questions 1 to 4: 


1. Mother showed she cared about me even when we disagreed 
2. | showed | cared about mother even when we disagreed 

3. Father showed he cared about me even when we disagreed 
4. | showed | cared about father even when we disagreed 


The resulting instrument will have 39 items, each asked 4 times (mother-to-child, child-to- 
mother, father-to-child, child-to-father, for a total of 156 questions. If this is too long, the best way of 
shortening the instrument will usually be to omit the 6 injury scale items. The resulting instrument has 
33 items, each asked 4 times, for a total of 132 questions. If conflict tactics used by and towards just 
one of the parents is sufficient for the purpose at hand, the resulting instrument is 66 questions long. 


CTSPC-CA. To use the CTSPC-CA to obtain information on tactics used by the child: (1) , 
Follow the same procedures as indicated above. (2) Drop the inappropriate items such as spanking and 
time out (items B, D, E, H, L, and Q) and modifying item N to omit “spank” and item O to omit “on some 
other part of the body.” The resulting instrument has 16 items, each asked 4 times, for a total of 64 
questions. If conflict tactics used by and towards just one of the parents is sufficient for the purpose at 
hand, the resulting instrument is 32 questions long. 


Tactics Used With a Sibling or Peer 


Users of the CTS2-SP must provide the respondent with instructions concerning which sibling 
to describe. If time permits, the CTS2-SP can be repeated for interaction with each sibling. If that is not 
appropriate, or time constraints require choosing just one sibling or one peer, there are several 
possibilities. For example, instructions to answer about the sibling closest in age will provide data on 
a random sample of siblings, including older and younger, and male and female. An alternative which 
maximizes data on conflict behavior, is to ask the respondent to answer in relation to the brother or sister 
they had the most disagreements or conflicts with in the past year (or whatever referent period is being 
used). 


Number of Items and Item Identification Numbers 


The CTS2-CA has fewer items than the CTS2 because the Sexual Coercion scale is not included. 
However, to retain comparability with the CTS2, the CTS2-CA uses the same numbers to identify the 
items. Consequently, there are gaps in the sequence of numbers. 


[The CTSPC-CA has more items than the CTSPC because each item is repeated for mother and 


father. To retain comparability with the CTSPC, the CTSPC-CA uses the same item letters to identify 
the items, but appends the letters M and F. 
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Other Documentation 


Those considering these versions of the CTS should consult the papers on the CTS2 (Straus 
et al., 1996) and CTSPC (Straus et al., 1998) for information on the theoretical basis, measurement 
strategy, psychometric properties, and scoring instructions for these instruments. A Handbook for the 
CTS (Straus, 1997) includes all versions of the CTS, together with a wide variety of other information, 
including French, Spanish and Swedish translations. 


Permission for Research Use 


Permission to reproduce the CTS2-CA, CTSPC-CA and CTS2-SP will be granted without charge 
to persons who agree to carry out and report psychometric analyses (such as reliability and factor 
analyses), or who agree to provide data to use for psychometric analysis. If data are provided, their use 
will be limited to psychometric analyses, and the right to use the data for substantive analyses will rest 
exclusively with the person or persons providing the data. 


A user agreement, a form to request permission to use these instruments, and a bibliography of 
publications on the CTS, will be sent on request. E mail (see title page) is best because | can E mail the 
material back to you immediately. If E mail is not possible, FAX or US mail is fine. Use telephone only 
if there is an issue that needs to be discussed. 
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CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES FORM CTS2-CA 


Copyright © 1995 by Murray A. Straus, Sherry L. Hamby, 
David Finkelhor, Sue Boney-McCoy, and David B. Sugarman 
Note: This instrument is copyrighted. Please write the first author for permission to use. 


For use with children reporting current behavior of their parents toward each other, or adults recalling 
behavior of their parents toward each other. 


This version of the CTS2 omits the sexual coercion scale 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MY PARENTS 


No matter how well parents get along, there are times when they disagree, get annoyed with each other, 
want different things from each other, or just have spats or fights because they are in a bad mood, are tired, 
or for some other reason. Parents also have many different ways of trying to settle their differences with each 
other. This is a list of things that might happen when your parents had differences or were angry with each 
other. 


If your mother and father (or step mother or step father) were not living together ((in the past 
year)) ((in the year when you were about 13 years old)) ((in the last year you lived at home with your 
parents)) and you were living with your mother, please answer about your mother and the man she was 
living with then. If you were living with your father or step father, but not your mother, please answer 
about your father and the woman he was living with then. 


Please circle how many times each of them did the things on this list ((in the past year)) ((in the year 
when you were about 13 years old)) ((in the last year you lived at home with them)). If a parent did not do one 
of these things ((in the year when you were about 13 years old)) ((in the last year you lived at home with 
them)) but it happened some other year before or after that, circle "7". 


Ww Often did this happen ((in the past year)) ((in the year when you were about 13 years old 
((in the last year you lived at home with them))? 
1 = Once that year 
2 = Twice that year 
3 = 3-5 times that year 
4 =6-10 times that year 
5 = 11-20 times that year 
6 = More than 20 times that year 


7 = Not that year, but it did happen before or after 
0 = This never happened 


1. Mother showed she cared about father even when they disagreed 1 2 
2. Father showed he cared about mother even when they disagreed 1 2 
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ft i is ha i in the year when 


wi em))? 
1 = Once that year 
2 = Twice that year 
3 = 3-5 times that year 
4=6-10 times that year 
5 = 11-20 times that year 
6 = More than 20 times that year 


7 = Not that year, but it did happen before or after 


O = This never happened 


3. Mother explained her side of a disagreement to father 
4. Father explained his side of a disagreement to mother 


5. Mother insulted or swore at father 
6. Father insulted or swore at mother 


7. Mother threw something at father that could hurt 
8. Father threw something at mother that could hurt 


9. Mother twisted father's arm or hair 


10. 
11. 


12. 


Father twisted mother's arm or hair 


Mother had a sprain, bruise, or small cut because of a fight 
with father 

Father had a sprain, bruise, or small cut because 
of a fight with mother 


. Mother showed respect for father’s feelings about an issue 
. Father showed respect for mother’s feelings about an issue 


. Mother pushed or shoved father 
. Father pushed or shoved mother 


. Mother used a knife or gun on father 
. Father used a knife or gun on mother 


. Mother passed out from being hit on the head by father in a fight 
. Father passed out from a hit on the head in a fight with mother 


. Mother called father fat or ugly 
. Father called mother fat or ugly 


. Mother punched or hit father with something that could hurt 
. Father punched or hit mother with something that could hurt 


. Mother destroyed something belonging to father 
. Father destroyed something belonging to mother 
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u_were about 


NN 


Nh 


AD AA AS AA 


AL A hh 


&b AL AS AL & A 


AA 


aan 


an 


ears old 


55. 
56. 


w Often did this happen ((in the past year)) ((in the year when you were about 13 years old 


((in the last year you lived at home with them))? 


1 = Once that year 
2 = Twice that year 
3 = 3-5 times that year 
4 = 6-10 times that year 
5 = 11-20 times that year 
6 = More than 20 times that year 


7 = Not that year, but it did happen before or after 


O = This never happened 


. Mother went to a doctor because of a fight with father 1 
. Father went to a doctor because of a fight with mother 1 
. Mother choked father 1 
. Father choked mother 1 
. Mother shouted or yelled at father 1 
. Father shouted or yelled at mother 1 
. Mother slammed father against a wail 1 
. Father slammed mother against a wall 1 
. Mother said she was sure they could work out a problem 1 
. Father said he was sure they could work out a problem 1 


. Mother needed to see a doctor because of a fight with father, 


but didn't go 1 
. Father needed to see a doctor because of a fight with mother, 
but didn't go 1 
. Mother beat up father 1 
. Father beat up mother 1 
. Mother grabbed father 1 
. Father grabbed mother 1 
. Mother stomped out of the room or house or yard when she 
had a disagreement with father. 1 
. Father stomped out of the room or house or yard when he 
had a disagreement with mother 1 
. Mother slapped father 1 
. Father slapped mother 1 
Mother had a broken bone from a fight with father 1 
Father had a broken bone from a fight with mother 1 
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59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 


67. 
68. 


69. 
70. 


71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
v7. 


78. 


w_ often did thi 


in the past year)) ((in the year when 


old))_ ((in the last year you lived at home with them))? 
1 = Once that year 
2 = Twice that year 
3 = 3-5 times that year 


u_were about 13 years 


4 = 6-10 times that year 
5 = 11-20 times that year 
6 = More than 20 times that year 
7 = Not that year, but it did happen before or after 
0 = This never happened 

Mother suggested a compromise to a disagreement with mother 123 4 5 6 7 O 
Father suggested a compromise to a disagreement with mother 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
Mother burned or scalded father on purpose 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
Father burned or scalded father on purpose 12 3 4 65 6 7 O 
Mother did something to spite father 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
Father did something to spite mother 123 4 5 6 7 0 
Mother threatened to hit or throw something at father 12 3 4 5 6 7 O 
Father threatened to hit or throw something at mother 12 3 4 5 6 7 +O 
Mother felt physical pain that still hurt the next day because 

of a fight with father 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
Father still felt physical pain the next day because 

of a fight with mother 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
Mother kicked father 12 3 4 5 6 7 O 
Father kicked mother 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
Mother agreed to try a solution to a disagreement 

suggested by father 12 3 4 5 6 7 OO 
Father agreed to try a Solution to a disagreement 

suggested by mother 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
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CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES FORM CTS2-SP 


Copyright © 1995 by Murray A. Straus, Sherry L. Hamby, 
David Finkelhor, Sue Boney-McCoy, and David B. Sugarman 
Note: This instrument is copyrighted. Please write the first author for permission to use. 


This version of the CTS2 is for use with children to describe conflict tactics with a sibling. It can also be adapted 
for interaction with a non-sibling child, such as “best friend” or to obtain data for conflict tactics used between 
adults who are not in an intimate partner relationship, such as between friends. These adaptions require 
modifying the introduction and changing the referent person in each pair of questions from My Brother/Sister to 
another appropriate term such as “My friend.” 


This version of the CTS2 omits the sexual coercion scale 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH A BROTHER, SISTER, OR FRIEND 


No matter how well kids get along, there are times when they disagree, get annoyed with each other, 
want different things from each other, or just have arguments or fights because they are in a bad mood, are tired, 
or for some other reason. Kids also have many different ways of trying to settle their differences with each other. 
This is a list of things that might happen when you and one of your brothers or sisters had differences or were 
angry with each other. 


Which Brother or Sister? 


Please answer the questions about the brother or sister who’s age is closest to you (unless you receive 
instructions to pick a different brother or sister). 


A1. Is the one you will talk about a brother or sister? (circle one answer number) 
1=A brother 2 =A sister 
A2. How much younger older is he or she 


Years younger OR Years older 
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N = 


Please circle a number for each question to show how many times you and your brother or sister did the 
things on this list (in the past year)) (in the year when you were about 13 years old)) ((in the last year you lived 
at home with them)). If a parent did not do one of these things ((in the year when you were about 13 years old)) 
((in the last year you lived at home with them)) but it happened some other year before or after that, circle "7". 


W id this happen ((in the past year)) ((in the year when you were about 13 years old 


last year you lived at home with them))? 


1 = Once that year 
2 = Twice that year 
3 = 3-5 times that year 
4 = 6-10 times that year 
5 = 11-20 times that year 
6 = More than 20 times that year 


7 = Not that year, but it did happen before or after 


0 = This never happened 


. | showed | cared about this brother/sister even when we disagreed 
. This brother/sister showed they cared about me even when we disagreed 1 


3. | explained my side of a disagreement to this brother/sister 
4. This brother/sister explained their side of a disagreement to me 


am 


. Linsulted or swore at this brother/sister 
. This brother/sister insulted or swore at me 


7. | threw something that could hurt at this brother/sister 
8. This brother/sister threw something at me that could hurt 


9. | twisted this brother/sister's arm or hair 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


17. 
18. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


This brother/sister twisted mother's arm or hair 


| had a sprain, bruise, or small cut because of a fight 
with this brother/sister 

This brother/sister had a sprain, bruise, or small cut because 
of a fight with me 


| showed respect for this brother/sister's feelings about an issue 
This brother/sister showed respect for mother’s feelings about an issue 


| pushed or shoved this brother/sister 
This brother/sister pushed or shoved mother 


| used a knife or gun on this brother/sister 
This brother/sister used a knife or gun on me 


| passed out from being hit on the head by this brother/sister in a fight 
This brother/sister passed out from a hit on the head in a fight with me 


| called this brother/sister fat or ugly 
This brother/sister called me fat or ugly 
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NN 
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How often did thi en (in ast year)) ((in the year when you were about 13 years old 


ou liv n i em 


49. 


50. 


53. 
54. 


1 = Once that year 
2 = Twice that year 
3 = 3-5 times that year 
4 = 6-10 times that year 
5 = 11-20 times that year 
6 = More than 20 times that year 


7 = Not that year, but it did happen before or after 


0 = This never happened 


. |punched or hit this brother/sister with something that could hurt 
. This brother/sister punched or hit me with something that could hurt 


. [destroyed something belonging to this brother/sister 
. This brother/sister destroyed something belonging to me 


. |went to a doctor because of a fight with this brother/sister 
. This brother/sister went to a doctor because of a fight with me 


. |choked this brother/sister 
. This brother/sister choked me 


. | shouted or yelled at this brother/sister 
. This brother/sister shouted or yeiled at me 


. | slammed this brother/sister against a wall 
. This brother/sister slammed me against a wall 


. | said | was sure | could work out a problem 
. This brother/sister said he was sure they could work out a problem 


. [needed to see a doctor because of a fight with this brother/sister, 


but didn't go 


. This brother/sister needed to see a doctor because of a fight with 


me, but didn't go 


. | beat up this brother/sister 
. This brother/sister beat me up 


. | grabbed this brother/sister 
. This brother/sister grabbed me 


| stomped out of the room or house or yard when | 
had a disagreement with this brother/sister 

This brother/sister stomped out of the room or house or yard 
when he had a disagreement with me 


| slapped this brother/sister 
This brother/sister slapped me 
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ie) 


NN 


in the last year 


6 7 0 
6 70 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 70 
6 7 0 
6 70 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 

6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 70 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 
6 7 0 


ww often did this happen ((in t st year)) ((in the year when you were about 13 years ol in 
the last year you lived at home with them))? 
1 = Once that year 
2 = Twice that year 
3 = 3-5 times that year 
4 = 6-10 times that year 
5 = 11-20 times that year 
6 = More than 20 times that year 


7 = Not that year, but it did happen before or after 
0 = This never happened 


55. | had a broken bone from a fight with this brother/sister 123 4 5 6 7 0 

56. This brother/sister had a broken bone from a fight with me 12 3 4 5 6 7 +O 

59. | suggested a compromise to a disagreement with me 123 4 5 6 7 0 
60. This brother/sister suggested a compromise to a disagreementwithme 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 0 
61. | burned or scalded this brother/sister on purpose 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
62. This brother/sister burned or scalded this brother/sister on purpose 12 3 4 5 6 7 O 
67. | did something to spite this brother/sister 123 4 5 6 7 0 
68. This brother/sister did something to spite me 12 3 4 5 6 7 +O 
69. | threatened to hit or throw something at this brother/sister 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
70. This brother/sister threatened to hit or throw something at me 123 4 5 6 7 0 


71. | felt physical pain that still hurt the next day because of a fight with 


this brother/sister 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
72. This brother/sister still felt physical pain the next day because 
of a fight with me 123 4 5 6 7 0 
73. | kicked this brother/sister 123 4 5 6 7 0 
74. This brother/sister kicked me 1 2.3 -4 8 6 7 0 
77. | agreed to try a solution to a disagreement 
suggested by this brother/sister 123 4 5 6 7 0 
78. This brother/sister agreed to try a solution to a disagreement 
suggested by me 123 4 5 6 7 0 
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PARENT-CHILD CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES, FORM CTSPC-CA 


Copyright © 1995 by Murray A. Straus, Sherry L. Hamby, 
David Finkelhor, David W. Moore, and Desmond Runyan 
Note: The CTSPC is copyrighted. Please write the first author for permission to use. 


’ » 


WHAT YOUR MOTHER AND FATHER DID 
WHEN YOU DIDN’T BEHAVE RIGHT 


Children often do things that are wrong, disobey, or make their parents angry. We would like to know 
what your mother and father did when you did something wrong or did something that made them upset or angry, 
or when they were angry for other reasons. 


Please circle one of the following answer numbers to tell us who you were living with((in the past year)) 
((in the year when you were about 13 years old)) ((in the last year you lived at home with your parents)) and who 
your answers are about. 


1. 


2. 


| was living with both my mother and father (or step mother and step father) and 
| will answer about them 

My father or step father was not living at home, but there was another man in the house, and | will 
answer about what he did when | did something wrong 

My father or step father was not living at home and there was no other man at home. So | will skip the 
questions about what my father did 

My mother or step mother was not living at home, but there was another woman in the house, and | 
will answer about what she did when | did something wrong 

My mother or step mother was not living at home and there was no other woman at home. So | will 
skip the questions about what my mother did 


Here is a list of things your mother and father might have done. Please think about how often each of 
them did these things ((in the past year)) ((in the year when you were about 13 years old)) ((in the last year you 
lived at home with your parents)) and circle the answer number that comes closest to how often they did each 
of these things. If they did not do it in the past year but have done it before that, circle the number 7 


1 = Once in the past year 
2 = Twice in the past year 
3 = 3-5 times in the past year 
4 = 6-10 times in the past year 
5 = 11-20 times in the past year 
6 = More than 20 times in the past year 


7 = Not in the past year, but it happened before 
0 = This has never happened 


AM. Mother explained why something was wrong 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
AF. Father explained why something was wrong 12 3 4 5 6 7 O 
BM. Mother put me in "time out” or sent me to my room 12 3 4 5 6 7 +O 
BF. Father put me in "time out" or sent me to my room 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
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ow o id thi i ea in th c were a 


year you lived at home with them))? 
1 = Once that year 
2 = Twice that year 
3 = 3-5 times that year 
4 =6-10 times that year 
5 = 11-20 times that year 
6 = More than 20 times that year 


7 = Not that year, but it did happen before or after 


0 = This never happened 


CM. Mother shook me 1 
CF. Father shook me 1 
DM. Mother hit me on the bottom with something like a belt, 

hairbrush, a stick or some other hard object 1 
DF. Father hit me on the bottom with something like a belt, 

hairbrush, a stick or some other hard object 1 


EM. Mother gave me something else to do instead of what | was 


doing wrong 1 
EF. Father gave me something else to do instead of what | was 

doing wrong 1 
FM. Mother shouted, yelled, or screamed at me 1 
FF. Father shouted, yelled, or screamed at me 1 
GM. Mother hit me with a fist or kicked me hard 1 
GF. Father hit me with a fist or kicked me hard 1 
HM. Mother spanked me on the bottom with her hand 1 
HF. Father spanked me on the bottom with his hand 1 
IM. Mother grabbed me around the neck and choked me 1 
IF. Father grabbed me around the neck and choked me 1 
JM. Mother cursed or swore at me 1 
JF. Father cursed or swore at me 1 


KM. Mother beat me up by hitting me over and over as hard as she could 1 
KF. Father beat me up by hitting me over and over as hard as he could 


<a 


LM. Mother said she would send me away or kick me out of the house 1 
LF. Father said she would send me away or kick me out of the house 1 
MM. Mother burned or scalded me on purpose 4 
MF. Father burned or scalded me on purpose 1 
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1 = Once that year 
2 = Twice that year 
3 = 3-5 times that year 
4 = 6-10 times that year 
5 = 11-20 times that year 
6 = More than 20 times that year 


7 = Not that year, but it did happen before or after 
0 = This never happened 


NM. Mother threatened to spank or hit me but did not actually do it 1 2° 3 45-5 «6 7 0 
NF. Father threatened to spank or hit me but did not actually do it 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 


OM. Mother hit me on some other part of the body besides the bottom 

with something like a belt, hairbrush, a stick or some otherhard object 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 0 
OF. Father hit me on some other part of the body besides the bottom 

with something like a belt, hairbrush, a stick or some other hard object 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 0 


PM. Mother slapped me on the hand, arm, or leg 123 4 5 6 7 0 
PF. Father slapped me on the hand, arm, or leg 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
QM. Mother took away privileges or grounded me 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
QF. Father took away privileges or grounded me 12 3 4 5 6 7 OO 
RM. Mother pinched me 123 4 5 6 7 O 
RF. Father pinched me 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
SM. Mother threatened me with a knife or gun 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
SF. Father threatened me with a knife or gun 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
TM. Mother threw or knocked me down 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
TF. Father threw or knocked me down 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
UM. Mother called me dumb or lazy or some other name like that 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 0 
UF. Father called me dumb or lazy or some other name like that 1 $2.3 @ 5 ‘6 7 0 
VM. Mother slapped me on the face or head or ears 12 3 4 5 6 7 O 
VF. Father slapped me on the face or head or ears 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
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PROBLEMS MY PARENTS HAD IN TAKING CARE OF ME 


Sometimes things can get in the way of parents taking care of children the way they would like to. For 
example, there might be money problems, personal problems, or having too much to do. For each of the things 
on this list, please circle the answer number that is closest to how many times it happened ((in the past year)) 
((in the year when you were about 13 years old)) ((in the last year you lived at home with them)) 

: 1 = Once in the past year 
2 = Twice in the past year 
3 = 3-5 times in the past year 
4 = 6-10 times in the past year 
5 = 11-20 times in the past year 
6 = More than 20 times in the past year 


7 = Not in the past year, but it happened before 
0 = This has never happened 


NAM. Mother had to leave me at home alone, even when 


someone should have been there with me 12 3 4 5 6 7 O 
NAF. Father had to leave me at home alone, even when 

someone should have been there with me 12 3 4 5 86 7 O 
NBM. Mother was wasn’t able to show or tell me that she loved me 123 4 5 6 7 0 
NBF. Father was wasn’t able to show or tell me that she loved me 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
NCM. Mother wasn’t able to give me the food | needed 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
NCF. Father wasn’t able to give me the food | needed 123 4 5 6 7 O 
NDM. Mother didn’t take me to a doctor or hospital when | needed to go 12 3 4 5 6 7 O 
NDF. Father didn’t take me to a doctor or hospital when | needed to go 123 4 5 6 7 O 


NEM. Mother was drunk or high on drugs and couldn’t take care of me 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
NEF. Father was drunk or high on drugs and couldn't take care of me 12 3 4 5 6 7 0 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN THE LAST WEEK 


Sometimes it's hard to remember what happened over an entire year, so we'd like to ask a few of these 
questions again, just about the last week. For each of these questions, tell me how many times they happened 
in the last week. 

1 = Once in the last week 
2 = Twice in the last week 
3 = 3-5 times in the last week 
4 = 6-10 times in the last week 
5 = 11-20 times in the last week 
6 = More than 20 times in the last week 
0 = This has not happened in the last week 


WAM. Mother put me him/her in "time out" or sent me to my room 123 4 5 6 0 
WAF. Father put me him/her in "time out" or sent me to my room 123 45 60 
WBM. Mother shouted, yelled, or screamed at me 123 4 5 6 0 
WEF. Father shouted, yelled, or screamed at me 12 3 4 5 6 O 
WCM. Mother spanked me on the bottom with her hand 12 3 4 5 6 O 
WCF. Father spanked me on the bottom with her hand 123 4 5 6 0 
WDM. Mother slapped me on the hand, arm, or leg 123 4 5 6 0 

4560 


WDF. Father slapped me on the hand, arm, or leg 2. <3 
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The revised Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS2) is the most widely used instrument for mea- 
suring intimate partner violence. This article presents a short form to enable the CTS2 to 
be used when testing time is very limited. It also presents procedures that can be used with 
either the full test or the short form to classify individuals on the basis of severity of behav- 
jor toward a partner or by a partner, and to classify couples on the basis of mutuality or 
symmetry in the behaviors measured by the CTS2. The results indicate that the short form 
is comparable in validity to the full CTS2. Although the short form does not identify as 
many cases of partner violence as the full scale, it does identify a large number of cases 
and if there is insufficient time for the full scale, can be a useful screening instrument. 


the most widely used instrument in research on family violence. The instrument 

includes scales to measure three tactics used when there is conflict in the rela- 
tionships of dating, cohabiting, or marital couples: Negotiation, Physical Assault, and 
Psychological Aggression. In addition, there are two supplemental scales: Injury from 
Assault and Sexual Coercion. More than 200 papers and many books reporting results 
based on administration of the CTS have been published (for bibliographies see Straus, 
2004; Yodanis, Hill, & Straus, 1997), and between 5 and 10 papers are currently being 
published each month. The purpose of this article is to further extend the utility of the 
CTS by making available a short form of the Revised Conflict Tactics Scales (the CTS2) 
and by providing procedures for use with both the short form and the full CTS2 to clas- 
sify individuals on the basis of severity of behavior toward a partner or by a partner, and 
to classify couples on the basis of mutuality or symmetry in the behaviors measured by 
the CTS2. 


T=: Conflict Tactics Scales (Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugarman, 1996) is 


Need for a Short Form and Typologies 


Short Forms. The CTS2 short form (hereafter, the CTS2S) was created in response to 
many requests since the CTS2 was introduced because the CTS2 is much longer than the 
original CTS. The full CTS2 consists of 39 items, each of which is first asked for the 
behavior of the respondent and then repeated for the behavior of the respondent’s partner, 
making a total of 78 questions. The test administration time of [0 to 15 minutes is not a 
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problem in many clinical and research applications, but there are also many applications 
where this amount of time is not available. For example, most survey research is now con- 
ducted by telephone. The recommended maximum length for a phone interview is 30 min- 
utes. If, as is usually the case, many other aspects of family relationships must be measured, 
it is not possible to devote a third to half of the interview time to the variables measured 
by the CTS2. The research reported in this article was undertaken to create and evaluate a 
20-question short form which would take approximately 3 minutes to administer. 

Severity Level. The severity of aggression against a partner is a critical issue that needs 
to be addressed in research on family violence. The CTS2 has separate subscales for minor 
and severe levels of the Physical Assault, Injury, Psychological Aggression, and Sexual 
Coercion scales. However, the minor subscale scores are confounded with the severe sub- 
scale scores because almost everyone who engages in the more severe behavior also engages 
in the less severe behavior. Partners who kick or punch are also likely to slap and shove. 
The Severity Levels measure described in this article avoids this problem by classifying 
respondents into three mutually exclusive types: none, minor only, and severe. These cat- 
egories can be used as the dependent variable in multinomial logistic regression or dis- 
criminate analysis. The severity level variable can also be used as a three-category ordinal 
measure of each of the behaviors measured by the CTS2. 

Mutuality Types. Another critical issue in measuring partner violence is the mutuality 
of the abusive behavior. The CTS2 obtains data on the use of physical and psychological 
aggression by both parties in a relationship. However, until now there has not been a stan- 
dardized procedure to take into account the mutuality of violence. This article describes a 
method of doing this by creating mutuality types. The need for such a typology is based 
on the assumption that most research and clinical work on partner violence will benefit 
from taking into account the behavior of both partners in a relationship. This applies even 
when it might seem that only information on the behavior of one of the partners is needed, 
such as when the CTS2 is used to measure progress in a treatment program for male bat- 
terers. Research has shown that the cessation of violence by one partner is highly depen- 
dent on whether the other partner also stops hitting (Feld & Straus, 1989; Gelles & Straus, 
1988). Thus, when monitoring a treatment program, it is crucial to know the extent to 
which the partner has also ceased acts of psychological and physical aggression. The 
mutuality types provide one way to investigate this issue. They obtain the scores for each 
partner to classify couples into three categories: male partner only, female partner only. 
and both aggressive. 


METHOD 


Sample 


The sample consists of students enrolled in introductory sociology and psychology courses 
at a New England university in 1998, 1999, and 2000. The procedures to ensure informed 
consent, privacy, and safety were reviewed and approved by the Institutional Review Board 
of the University of New Hampshire. The questionnaires were distributed in class to all 
students present. They were told that the questionnaire asked about beliefs and experiences 
they may have had in a dating relationship. They were informed that the questionnaire 
included questions on sensitive issues such as sex. The written and oral instructions 
emphasized that answering the questionnaire was entirely voluntary, and that they could 
also skip any question that they did not wish to answer. The students were instructed to put 
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their completed questionnaires in a slot in a box near the exit door and leave. Those who 
did not wish to participate put a blank questionnaire in the box and were indistinguishable 
from students who completed the questionnaire. Only 1 or 2 students out of each class of 
50 to 80 students did not complete the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire included the fuil CTS2 scale (not a short form) and a number of other 
scales in addition to the CTS2. Most students completed the questionnaire in 40 to 45 min- 
utes. Questionnaires for students who had not been in a dating relationship of at least 
1-month duration in the past 12 months were excluded from the analyses reported in this 
article. Married students were not included because there were not enough in these groups 
to analyze separately. The resulting sample consisted of 1,157 cases (347 males and 810 
females). 


Procedure to Create the CTS2S 


The following steps were followed to create the short form of the CTS2 (see the 
Appendices for sample items). 


1. For each of the five scales, 2 items were selected from the full scale. One of the 2 items was 
chosen from the severe behavior subscale, and the other from the less severe behavior sub- 
scale. (For the Negotiation scale, 1 item was chosen from the Cognitive subscale and the 
other from the Emotional subscale.) When these 10 items are repeated for behavior of the 
respondent and the partner, it results in an instrument with 20 questions, compared to 78 
questions in the CTS2. 

2. The specific minor and severe items were selected by computing the correlation of the items 
in each scale with the total scale score. The item with the highest correlation with the total 
scale score was chosen. When there were items with approximately equal correlations, the 
item with the higher prevalence rate was chosen, 

3. The CTS2 items ask about only one specific act, such as punching, which is an item in the 
Severe Assault scale. This is an appropriate strategy for an instrument that uses multiple 
items. However, when there is only one item to measure severe assaults, it will underesti- 
mate the prevalence of this behavior. Consequently, the items selected by steps 1 and 2 were 
augmented by adding behaviors measured by the unselected items in the scale. For example, 
the Severe Assault scale item “Beat up my partner” was changed to make it “Punched or 
kicked or beat up my partner.” It is usually desirable to avoid double-barreled questions like 
this because it is impossible to know which of the behaviors in the question occurred. 
However, in this context, the need to tap as many aspects of the domain as possible took 
precedence. 


There are several ways to score the CTS2, including annual prevalence rate, “ever 
prevalence,” and annual chronicity for those who experienced partner violence (Straus, 
2000a; Straus et al., 1996). The annual prevalence method of scoring was used for four 
of the five scales, and the yearly frequency method was used for the Negotiation scale 
because these are the recommended and most widely used methods of scoring these CTS 
scales (see section on “Scoring” in Appendix B). 


Procedure to Create Severity Level Variable 


Scores on the Minor Assault scale of the CTS2 overlap with Severe Assaults because peo- 
ple who severely attack a partner almost always also engage in less severe attacks, The sever- 
ity level variable deals with this problem by classifying respondents into three mutually 
exclusive categories: 0 = no violence, | = minor only, and 2 = severe. The respondents in 
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the:minor only category are those who reported one or more acts of minor violence and no 
instances of severe violence. The severity level variable can be used as a three-category 
typology or as a 3-level ordinal scale. 


Procedure to Create Mutuality Types 


The mutuality types can be created because the CTS? repeats each item for the behavior 
of the respondent toward the partner and for the behavior of the partner toward the respon- 
dent. Because the CTS2 measures behavior, not attitudes or motives, the respondent has 
full knowledge of the partner’s behavior. This permits classifying couples into three mutu- 
ality types even though only one partner is the respondent. For example, the three mutual- 
ity types using the Physical Assault scale are 1 = male partner only, 2 = female partner 
only, 3 = both. Because this typology is intended to aid research on the dynamics of mal- 
treatment, if is not scored if there was no maltreatment of the type measured by a CTS2 
scale. Therefore, among a clinical sample such as men in a batterer treatment program or 
women in a shelter, all the subjects are classified according to the mutuality of assault, but 
for a nonclinical sample the typology for physical assault is scored only for the relatively 
small part of the sample in which a physical assault occurred. 


Other Measures 


Risk Factors For Partner Violence. The questionnaire included scales from the 
Personal And Relationships Profile (Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugarman, 1999, 
Straus & Mouradian, 1999) to measure risk factors for partner violence. The five scales 
used for this study, with their alpha coefficients of reliability, and an example of an item 
from each scale are listed below. Additional psychometric data for these scales can be 
found in Straus and Mouradian. 


Anger Management (.66): “When I feel myself getting angry at my partner, I try to tell myself to 
calm down” 

Couple Conflict (82): “My partner and I disagree about my friends and family” 

Criminal History (.83): “Since age 15, I stole or tried to steal something worth more than $50.00" 

Negative Attribution (.74}: “When my partner is nice to me I wonder what my partner wants” 


Violence Approval (.72): “A man should not walk away from a physical fight with another man” 


Socioeconomic Status (SES). An SES scale was computed by summing items that 
measure the education of the student’s father and mother (score range !—7 for both vari- 
ables) and the parents’ combined income (score range 1-9), The resulting scale has an 
alpha coefficient of .68. 

Social Desirability Scale. A modification of the Reynolds (1982) 13-item social desir- 
ability scale was included in the questionnaire. This scale measures the degree to which 
respondents tend to avoid disclosing socially undesirable behavior. The need to control for 
social desirability is indicated by the following correlations with the above risk factor vari- 
ables: Anger Management r = .49, Couple Conflict r = —.47, Criminal History r = 35, 
Negative Attribution r = —41, and Violence Approval r = ~.39. 


Data Analysis 


Use of An Approximation Version of the CTS2S. A subset of the items from the full 
CTS2 was used to approximate the short form given. Therefore, the results presented in 
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this article refer to what will be called an “approximation” of the CTS2S, not to the 
CTS2S. The reason it is an approximation, as explained previously, is because some of 
the items in the short form have been augmented by adding behaviors from full CTS2 
items that are not in the short form. Because the CTS2S inciudes more of the behaviors 
in the full CTS2, the construct validity coefficients based on the approximation of the 
CTS2S can be thought of as lower-bound estimates. If that is correct, use of the short 
form would show stronger correlations between the short form and the full CTS2 than are 
reported in this article. 

Reliability and Validity Estimates. Internal consistency reliability is usually one of the 
first ways of evaluating an instrument. However, this could not be done for the CTS2S 
because there is no total score. The instrument consists of five separate scales that are not 
intended to be summed to obtain a total score. It would be desirable to compute reliability 
coefficients for each of the five scales, but this is also not appropriate because each scale 
consists of only two items. 

Concurrent Validity, The correlation of the approximation version of the CTS2S (see 
above) with the full CTS2 was used to measure concurrent validity. However, as suggested 
previously, because some items were augmented by adding behaviors (see step 3 above), 
the results of using the approximation of the CTS2S can be considered as lower bound esti- 
mates of what might be obtained using the actual CTS2S. 

Construct Validity. Preliminary data on the construct validity of the CTS2S was 
obtained by correlating four risk factor scales listed in the Other Measures section with 
the short form scales. These four risk factors were also correlated with the full CTS2. To the 
extent that the short form is conceptually equivalent to the full CTS2, it should have 
the same pattern of correlation with these variables as the full scale. Because the data on 
risk factors for partner violence were obtained only for the respondent, the construct valid- 
ity correlations were performed only for perpetration of the behaviors measured by the 
CTS2. Partial correlation, controlling for scores of socioeconomic status and social desir- 
ability scales and for gender, was used because of possible confounding of these variables 
with the risk factor and the CTS2 variables. 


RESULTS 


Concurrent Validity 


Partial correlation of the short form scales with the corresponding full CTS2 scales, con- 
trolling for scores on the SES and social desirability scales and for gender of the respon- 
dent, resulted in the following correlations between the short form and the full scale. 


Negotiation. r = .89 for Negotiation by the respondent, and r = .88 for Negotiation by the partner 

Physical Assault, r = .72 for Assaults by the respondent on the partner, and r = .69 for Assaults 
by the partner on the respondent 

Injury. r= 94 for Injuries to the respondent, and r = .94 for Injuries to the partner as reported by 
the respondent 

Sexual Coercion. r = .65 for Sexual Coercion by the respondent, and r= .67 for Sexual Coercion 
by the partner 

Psychological Aggression. r = .77 for Psychological Aggression by the respondent, and r = .69 
for Psychological Aggression by the partner. 
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These coefficients indicate that measuring the five constructs by the CTS2S results 
in scores that are highly correlated with the measures of these constructs using the full 


CTS2. 


Construct Validity 


Partial correlations of five risk factors for partner violence with the short form CTS2 scales 
and the full CTS2 scales are given in Table 1. These correlations controlled for scores on 
the socioeconomic status and social desirability scales. The issue investigated by the cor- 
relations in Table | is not the strength of the correlation between the risk factors and the 
CTS2 variables but rather whether the results from using the short form parallel the results 
when the full scale is used. This was evaluated by computing a test of the significance of 
the differences between the short and long form for each of the pairs of correlations in 
Table 1. Of the 25 pairs of correlations in Table 1, only one revealed a statistically signif- 
icant difference in the results from using the short form and full scale versions of the 
CTS2. That was for the correlation between negative attributions about the partner and 
psychological aggression against the partner. The short form resulted in a significantly 
lower correlation (7 = .04) than the full scale (r = .19) at the .001 level. These results indi- 
cate that, with one exception, the short form scales produce the same results as the full scale. 


Prevalence Rates 


One way of evaluating the validity of scales intended to measure illegal or reprehensible 
behavior is the degree to which the instrument is successful in obtaining disclosure of 
these behaviors. The rates for the short-form and the full CTS2 for the four reprehensible 
behavior scales are given in Table 2. The full CTS2 results in prevalence rates that are from 
20% greater to about double the rate obtained using this version of the short form. These 


TABLE 1. Partial Correlation of CTS2 Short Form and Full CTS2 Scales With Five 
Risk Factor Variables, Controlling for Social Desirability Response Set (V = 1,160) 


Anger Couple Criminal Negative Violent 

CTS Scale Management — Conflict History Attributions Approval 
Assault 

Short -. [8*%* 16** 05 13%* Lik 

Full ~.21*# Ayr O7* 148 12** 
Injury 

Short -.08* 13% LO" L5* 2* 

Full -.09* oe 13k 19% [4 
Psych. Aggression 

Short -.16** L2E* -.02 .04 .00 

Full -.2 1 16 .OS* Lg .O7* 
Sexual Coercion 

Short -.09** .O8* Lane 13** <1 ]** 

Full -.\\** Age Ae AS** 22ee 
Negotiation 

Short -.04 04 -.02 -.02 -.13** 

Full -.02 1 -.03 -.05 -.12** 


*p S .05, **p < 01, one-tailed partial correlation coefficients. 
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TABLE 2. Prevalence Rates of Short-Form and Full CTS (N = 1,160) 


Prevalence 
Percentage Point Full Exceeds 

CTS Scale Short Full Difference Short By 
Assault 

By partner 14.7 28.1 13.4 91.2 

By respondent 16.7 29.6 12.9 77.2 
Injury 

By partner 6.6 8.0 1.4 21.2 

By respondent 71 8.5 1.4 19.7 
Psychological Aggression 

By partner 55.7 76.7 21.0 37.7 

By respondent 37.5 79.) 21.6 37.6 
Sexual Coercion 

By partner 13.0 25.6 12.6 97.0 

By respondent 12.1 20.1 8.0 66.1 


results are consistent with the principle that, for behavioral measures, the more different 
forms of the behavior for which there are items in the scale, the higher the prevalence rate 
(Straus, 1990). 


Severity Levels 


The comparison of the short and long form results for the severity level variables in Table 3 
can be considered an extension of the comparison of prevalence rates for the short and full 
scales in Table 2. The results extend those results by showing that the lower prevalence 
rates from using the short form also apply to both the minor only and severe violence cat- 
egories. All 12 of the comparisons in the column headed minor only show lower rates for 
the short form, although often not much lower. The same applies to the comparisons in the 
column for severe behavior. 


Mutuality Types 


The mutuality types provide a way for researchers and clinicians to identify “gender sym- 
metry” or asymmetry in abusive relationship behavior. In general, Table 4 shows that the 
short form produced distributions of mutuality types that were similar to the full scale. For 
example, for ail four of the CTS2 scales in Table 4, when there was maltreatment of a part- 
ner, the most prevalent pattern was for both partners to engage in the behavior. However, 
for physical assault, the short form produced higher percentages in the “male only” and 
“female only” categories. 


DISCUSSION 


This article makes available a 20-question short form of the CTS2. The article also 
provides procedures for using either the short form or the full CTS2 to classify respon- 
dents into (a) mutually exclusive categories according to the severity of maltreatment of 
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TABLE 3. Severity Level of Perpetration By Gender (N = 1,069) 
Percent in Each Severity Level 


Scale None Minor Only Severe 
Assault 
All respondents 
Short 81.9 13.0 5.1 
Full 70.8 19.6 9.6 
Males 
Short 85.0 10.6 4.4 
Full 73.2 18.9 79 
Females 
Short 82.1 13.3 5.5 
Full 69.7 19.9 10.4 
Injury 
All respondents 
Short 92.4 5.9 1.8 
Full 91.5 6.1 2.4 
Males 
Short 92.8 5.6 1.6 
Fall 92.0 5.7 2.2 
Females 
Short 92.6 5.7 1.7 
Full 91.7 6.0 2.3 


Psychological aggression 
All respondents 


Short 37.7 55.5 6.8 

Full 39.7 62.7 16.5 
Males 

Short 39.7 52.0 8.2 

Full 23.4 60.6 15.9 
Females 

Short 38.0 55.1 6.9 

Full 20.8 61.7 17.5 


Sexual coercion 
All respondents 


Short 86.9 10.8 23 

Full 79.9 15.5 4.6 
Males 

Short 86.6 L1.4 2.0 

Full 74.6 20.0 3.4 
Females 

Short 86.6 i1.4 2.0 

Full 80.1 15.5 4.4 


a partner or by a partner, and (b) categories to identify whether there was asymmetry or 
mutuality in violence. Administration time for the short form is about 3 minutes, which 
makes this version of the CTS2 suitable for situations where the time available for clin- 
ical screening or research interview is not sufficient for the full 78-item CTS2, which 
takes 10 to 15 minutes. 
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TABLE 4, Mutuality Types, by Severity and Gender 


Percent in Each Type 
ne Male Only Female Only Both 
Assault 
Total Short 223 9.4 27.8 62.8 
Full 361 8.9 19.7 71.5 
Severe Short 71 15.5 33.8 50.7 
Full 134 14.9 36.6 45.8 
Injury 
Total Short 95 15.8 16.8 67.4 
Full 107 15.9 18.7 65.4 
Severe Short 20 5.0 5.0 90.0 
Full 28 10.7 10.7 78.6 
Psychological aggression 
Total Short 680 2:4 4.9 93.1 
Full 869 1.7 4.9 93.3 
Severe Short 110 32.7 19.1 48.2 
Full 231 19.0 26.0 $5.5 
Sexual coercion 
Total Short 177 17.5 18.1 64.4 
Full 305 29,2 10.5 60.3 
Severe Short 29 27.6 27.6 44.8 
Full 68 27.9 13.2 58.8 


*The ns are lower than for the other analyses, because mutuality types are computed only 
for cases where there is at least one violent incident. 


Comparison of Short and Full Scale 


Concurrent Validity. Concurrent validity, as measured by the correlation between the 
short form and full scales, ranged from .77 to .89 for perpetration of the behavior measured 
by each scale, and from .65 to .94 for being victimized by a partner who engaged in these 
behaviors. These are inflated concurrent validity coefficients because the items for the 
short form were selected by taking the items that had the highest correlation with the total 
scale and because they are part-whole correlations (Cohen, Cohen, West, & Aiken, 2003). 
Nevertheless, they indicate that the part does reflect the whole, even though the precise 
degree cannot be estimated using the current data. 

Construct Validity. Given the high correlation between the short and long form version 
of each CTS2 scale, it is not surprising that the construct validity analyses found that the 
correlations of five risk factors for partner violence with the maltreatment of a partner mea- 
sured by the CTS2S scales were generally parallel to the correlation of these risk factors 
with maltreatment measured by the full CTS2. 

Sensitivity. While there is strong evidence indicating the concurrent and construct 
validity of the CTS2S, the short form has a much lower sensitivity, as evidenced by lower 
estimates of the prevalence of each of the five behaviors measured by the CTS2. This 
occurs because the CTS2 is a behavioral measure, as compared, for example, to an attitude 
measure, For this type of measure, each additional behavior in the scale results in an increase 
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“inthe percentage meeting the criterion of having experienced the behavior (Straus, 1990). 
The lower sensitivity of the short form is a serious deficiency. Thus, users of the CTS2S 
need to recognize that there may be significantly lower estimates of partner violence than 

“would be found with the full CTS2. 

If there is insufficient time for the full CTS2 and estimating prevalence is crucial, a pos- 
sible alternative is to use a// the questions for the scale for which prevalence estimates are 
most needed and omit the questions for the other scales. This, however, raises the question 
of the extent to which asking only the questions for one scale, when they are not embed- 
ded in random order with the questions for the other scales, is equivalent to the results from 
the full CTS2. 


Severity Levels and Mutuality Types 


Severity Level. The severity level variable classifies cases as none, minor only, and 
severe. These categories provide a way of avoiding the confounding of minor and severe 
acts of maltreatment that occurs because some of the respondents who used or experienced 
minor forms of maltreatment also experience or perpetrate more severe forms of that type 
of maltreatment. 

Mutuality Types. The CTS2 asks respondents about their own behavior and the behay- 
ior of their partner. Usually, asking a respondent about the behavior of someone else is a 
doubtful procedure unless the focus is on the respondent’s perception. However, in the case 
of the CTS2, the questions ask about the behavior of the partner toward the respondent. 
Thus, except for the injury scale, the respondent has full knowledge of each behavior in the 
CTS2 by the partner. This makes it possible to classify the couples into mutuality types. The 
mutuality types provide an elementary but important way of taking into account the fact that 
behaviors measured by the CTS2 are embedded in a system of interaction. The mutuality 
types classify couples into the following categories for each CTS2 scale: male partner only, 
female partner only, both. The percentage of the sample classified into these three categories 
by the short form and the full CTS2 is similar. 

A problem with this method of obtaining mutuality types is that, unless the CTS2 is 
administered to both partners, the validity of the classification depends on the accuracy of 
one partner’s report. Moreover, the possible bias is confounded with the gender of the 
respondent. Most studies have shown little difference in prevalence rates reported by males 
and females (Archer, 2000). However, enough studies have shown a tendency for males to 
underreport both perpetration and victimization to make it desirable to test both partners 
or, if that is not possible, to exercise caution in conclusions based on the report of only one 
partner. Although administering the CTS2 to both partners is desirable, it also requires a 
procedure to use when the reports of the partners disagree. One approach is to use the 
higher of the two reports. 


Limitations 


A major limitation is that in order to avoid having to obtain data for an entirely new sample, 
the study analyzed a version of the short form that was computed from existing data. Con- 
sequently, the results are only an approximation of what might be obtained using the short 
form. We believe that the results based on this approximation of the short form are lower- 
bound estimates. This is because the approximation to the short form lacked the additional 
behaviors that are included in the augmented short form items. If the version of the CTS2S 
using the items that have been augmented to include more of the behaviors that are in the 
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full scale is used, it may result in greater correspondence with the full CTS2 than was 
found using the approximation items. However, even if that proves to be correct, the short 
form is very likely to still have a lower sensitivity because the augmented items could not 
include all the behaviors in the full CTS2. 

Another limitation of the study is that the data refer entirely to the behavior toward a 
partner by university students. This problem is mitigated somewhat by the fact that stud- 
ies of students have generally found results that are parallel to the results of studies of gen- 
eral population samples, with the important exception that, because of their youth, student 
samples always have much higher scores on the Physical Assault scale. 

A potential problem from using the approximation CTS2S, consisting of a subset of 
items answered as part of the full scale, is the possibility that results from using the CTS2S, 
which consists of only 20 items, will be different because respondents may react differently 
when the items are not in the context of the larger set of items in the full CTS2. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite these limitations, the results are sufficiently promising to make it appropriate to 
investigate the validity of the short form using nonstudent and clinical samples. Because 
the short form has much lower sensitivity than the full CTS2, use of the short form results 
in a much higher rate of false negatives. Nevertheless, because of the high sensitivity of 
the full CTS2 (Straus, 1990, 1999), if the full CTS2 cannot be used, the short form is likely 
to identify a large number of cases of partner violence. 

For research focused on testing theories, such as testing the hypothesis that a certain 
risk factor is associated with one or more of the aspects of partner maltreatment measured 
by the CTS2, the concurrent and construct validity analyses in this article suggest that the 
short form is likely to produce results that are sufficiently parallel to the results from 
the full CTS2 to consider using the short form when using the full CTS2 is not possible. 

Regardless of whether the full scale or the short form is used, the severity level types 
are recommended because partners who engage in the less severe forms of maltreatment 
may also engage in more severe forms. The severity level types avoid this confounding. 
The mutuality types are recommended because at least half of the victims of maltreatment 
are also perpetrators. The mutuality types enable identification of cases of mutual violence, 
male-only violence, and female-only violence, and thus enable a first step in investigating 
the dynamics of partner violence. 
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APPENDIX A: THE CTS2S SHORT FORM 


Sample items from the CTS2S copyright © 2603, 2004 by Western Psychological Services. 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. No additional use without the prior written 
authorization of the publisher. All rights reserved. For permission to use this instrument, 
contact WPS, Atin: Rights & Permissions, 12031 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 
90025, USA. 


Couple Conflicts 


No matter how well a couple gets along, there are times when they disagree, get annoyed 
with the other person, want different things from each other, or just have spats or fights 
because they are in a bad mood, are tired, or for some other reason. Couples also have 
many different ways of trying to settle their differences. This is a list of things that might 
happen when you have differences. Please mark how many times you did each of these 
things in the past year, and how many times your partner did them in the past year. If you 
or your partner did not do one of these things in the past year, but it happened before that, 
mark a “7” for that question. If it never happened, mark an “8.” 


Short Form of CTS2 S19 


How often did this happen? 


1 = Once in the past year 
2 = Twice in the past year 
3 = 3-5 times in the past year 
4 = 6-10 times in the past year 
5 = 11-20 times in the past year 
6 = More than 20 times in the past year 
7 = Not in the past year, but it did happen before 
8 = This has never happened 


1. I explained my side or suggested a compromise for a 


disagreement with my partner 12345678 
9. I pushed, shoved, or slapped my partner 1234567 8 
10. My partner pushed, shoved, or slapped me 1234567 8 
ii. I punched or kicked or beat-up my partner 12345678 
12. My partner punched or kicked or beat-me-up 12345678 


APPENDIX B: SCORING AND TRANSFORMING 
THE CTS2 SHORT FORM 


Scoring Method 


Scoring the short form is identical to scoring the full CTS2. There are many ways to score 
the CTS2. These are described in Straus et al., 1996 and Straus, 2000b. The optimal 
method depends on the characteristics of the sample and the purpose for which the scales 
will be used. The most usual and recommended scoring method for the Physical Assault, 
Injury, and Sexual Coercion scales is to create a dummy variable for “prevalence” by 
assigning a score of | if one or more instances of the items were reported to have occurred 
in the past year and 0 if no instances were reported. For the Negotiation scale, the recom- 
mended scoring method is to sum the number of times each behavior was reported. To do 
this, the answer categories must be converted from 0 to 7 to the midpoint of the range of 
scores in each category (Straus et al., 1996). 


Transforming the CTS2 or CTS2S Scores to Compute Severity Levels 


The procedure to create severity types uses the prevalence scoring (0 = no instance of the 
behavior measured by the scale; 1 = one or more instances). The procedure is illustrated by 
the following syntax to compute severity types for assaultive behavior by male respondents: 
IF (MaleMinor = 0 AND MaleSever = 0) MaleSeverityTyp = Q. 
IF (MaleMinor = | AND MaleSever = 0) Male SeverityTyp = 1. 
IF (MaleSever = 1) MaleSeverityType = 2. 
VAR LABELS MaleSeverityType ‘SHORT FRM ASSAULT BY MALE-SEVERITY TYPE.’ 
VALUE LABELS MaleSeverityType 0 ‘NO VIOL’ 1 ‘MINOR ONLY’ 2 ‘SEVERE,’ 


Where: 


MaleMinor = Minor assault by male partner 
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MaleSever = Severe assault by male partner 

MaleSeverityLevel = Assault severity level by male partner 

Syntax following the above pattern should be used to create Assault Severity Levels 
for the female partner. Severity levels can also be computed for Injury, Psychological 


Aggression, and Sexual Coercion by male and female partners—a total of eight Severity 
Level variables. 


Transforming the CTS2 or CTS2S Scores to Compute Mutuality Types 


Below is the syntax that can be used to compute “Mutuality Types”, which allows 
researchers to determine gender symmetry among violent relationships. 


IF (SevereMale LE 0 AND SevereFemale LE 0) SevereCouple = SYMIS. 

IF (SevereMale GE | AND SevereFemale GE 1) SevereCouple = 3. 

IF (SevereMale GE | AND SevereFemate = 0) SevereCouple = 1. 

IF (SevereMale = 0 AND SevereFemale GE 1) SevereCouple = 2. 

VAR LABELS SevereCouple ‘ASSAULT SEVERE, MUTUALITY TYPES’. 
VALUE LABELS SevereCouple | ‘Male Only’ 2 ‘Female Only’ 3 ‘Both’. 


REVIEWS 


REVIEWS OF THE CTS AND EXAMPLES OF 
HOW THE CTS HAS BEEN DESCRIBED IN JOURNAL ARTICLES 


GREATEST HIT NUMBER 1: 
HE GAVE US A TOOL TO LOOK BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 


(Langhinrichsen-Rohling, Jennifer. 2005. "Top 10 greatest "Hits" Important findings and 
future directions for intimate partner violence research." Journal of Interpersonal 
Violence 20:108-18.) 


In 1979. Straus created a measure, the Conflict Tactics Scale (CTS). which lit a fire to 
the domestic violence field. The CTS was revolutionary because it allowed researchers 
to quantitatively study events that had often been ignored culturally and typically took 
place in private. Through the construction of the CTS Straus also highlighted that 
violence often occurs within the context of family conflict. The CTS format was 
behavioral and act specific, which aided our ability to make comparisons across samples 
and studies. The CTS directions were normalizing (i.e., "Spouses also use many 
different ways of trying to settle their differences... Tell me how often you did each of 
these things in the past year"). which facilitated reporting of socially undesirable events. 
Moreover, CTS-generated data were startling, indicating that one in six marriages had 
included an incident of physical violence (e.g.. Straus & Gelles. 1990). CTS-generated 
data were also controversial. For example. rates of intimate violence by women, as 
measured by act perpetration, have been shown to be as high as or higher the rates of 
intimate violence by men (e.g.. Archer. 2000). 


Reviews 


Only two of the following reviews is specifically on the CTS2. However, the theoretical 
approach and measurement strategy of the revised versions of the CTS are identical to the 
CTS1 and many of the items are the same. Thus, it is likely that evaluations of the CTS1 also 
apply to the CTS2 and CTSPC. See for example the article by Lucente, Fals-Stewart, Richards, 
and Goscha, 2001. One of the purposes of the revisions was to improve reliability and validity. 
However, there have been no studies comparing the CTS1 with the revised versions for the 
same population. Consequently it is not known if this aspect of the revision has been achieved. 


Archer, John. 1999. “Assessment of the reliability of the Conflict Tactics Scales: A meta-analytic 
review.” Journal of Interpersonal Violence 14:1263-1289. 


Grotevant, Harold D. and Cindy |. Carlson. 1989. “Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS).” Pp. 293-298 
in Family Assessment: A guide to methods & measures. New York: The Guilford Press. 


Herzberger, Sharon D. 1991. “Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS).” Pp. 98-105 in Test Critiques, 
Volume VII, edited by D. J. Keyser and R. C. Sweetland. Austin, TX: Pro-ed. 


Messer, Stephen C. and David Reiss. 2000. “Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS).” Pp. 251-254 in 
Handbook of Psychiatric Measures, edited by American Psychiatric Association. 
Washington, DC: American Psychiatric Association. 


Rathus, Jill H. and Eva L. Feindler. 2004. Assessment of partner violence. Washington, DC: 
American Psychological Association. 
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Examples Of How The CTS Is Described in Journal Articles 


These examples may be helpful in writing the section on the CTS in the Methods part of 
a journal article. 


Note: The articles marked with an * refer to the revised CTS. All others are based on 
the original CTS. For the CTS2 or CTSPC they will need to be modified. 


Aldarondo, Etiony and David B. Sugarman. 1996. “Risk marker analysis of the cessation and 
persistance of wife assault.” Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology 64:1010-1019. 


We used the Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) as the measure of wife assault in this 
study (Straus, 1990). This is the most widely used measure of physical violence among 
co-habiting and married couples. It has been used in three cross-sectional national 
surveys of family violence (Straus & Gelles, 1986; Straus & Kaufman-Kantor, 1994), 
longitudinal studies of marital violence (O'Leary et al., 1989; Woffordt et al., 1994), 
clinical studies of violent men (e.g. Dutton & Bodnarchuk, 1995; Saunders, 1992), 
studies of battered women (e.g. Dutton & Painter, 1993), and studies of marital 
relationships in clinical settings (e.g., O'Leary, Heyman, & Neidig, 1995; O'Leary, Vivian, 
& Malone, 1992). 

The scale comprises 19 times that assess tactics used in interpersonal conflicts. 
The items are presented on a continuum from nonviolent to severely violent tactics. 
Examples of violence items are "threw something at partner, " "slapped," "kicked, bit, or 
hit with a fist," and "used a knife or fired a gun." The scale has two stable factors, 
physical aggression and verbal aggression (Barling, O'Leary, Jouriles, Vivian, & 
MacEwen, 1987), and high internal reliability (Straus, 1990). 


Byrne, Christina A. and Ileana Arias. 1997. “Marital satisfaction and marital violence: Moderating 
effects of attributional processes.” Journal of Family Psychology 11:188-195. 


Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS). The CTS (Straus, 1979) is an 18-item 
questionnaire used to assess the extent to which spouses us reasoning, verbal 
aggression, and physical aggression in resolving conflicts in the relationship. The 
graduated series of items ranges from "tried to discuss an issue calmly" to "used a knife 
or gun." Respondents indicated the frequency of their own use of each behavior 
assessed by the CTS during the 1-year period preceding the assessment. The overall 
violence index was calculated by quencies reported, as described by Straus in his 
guidelines for scoring the CTS (1979, p 79). Spouses were defined as violent if they 
reported engaging in at least one form of physical aggression at lease once during the 
preceding year. Spouses were defined as nonviolent if they reported not engaging in 
any violence during the preceding year. The CTS has been shown to be a reliable 
(Arias & Pape, 1993; Straus, 1979) and valid measure of the occurrence of interpersonal 
violence (Arias & Beach, 1987; Barling, O'Leary, Jouriles, Vivian, & MacEwen, 1987). 


Coleman, Jean U. and Sandra M. Stith. 1997. “Nursing students’ attitudes toward victims of 
domestic violence as predicted by selected individual and relationship variables.” Journal of 
Family Violence 12:113-138. 
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Relationship violence currently being experienced by students was measured 
through the use of the Conflict Tactics scale (CTS) developed by Straus (1979). In this 
study, respondents were asked how often, during the past year, they used a variety of 
tactics to resolve conflicts with their spouse or dating partner. Each participant was 
asked to respond to the 14-item scale twice: once to report on violence instigated by 
them toward their partner and once to report violence sustained by them from their 
partner. 

The internal consistency of the CTS was examined via item analysis to determine 
the correlation of the items making up the CTS with the total score (Straus, 1979). 
Straus reports the item-total correlations for the violence scale to be .87. Stith (1990), in 
a study of police response to domestic violence, demonstrated an alpha reliability of .84 
for the violence scale. The alpha reliabilitics for the violence subscales in this study 
were .87 (violence used by self) and .93 (violence used by partner). 


Cummings, Joanne G., Debra J. Pepler, and Timothy E. Moore. 1999. “Behavior problems in 
children exposed to wife abuse: Gender differences.” Journal of Family Violence 14:133-156. 


The CTS (Straus, 1979) was used to provide a measure of the use of aggressive 
behaviors exhibited in conflict situations between parents, and between each parent and 
each child. In this study, the verbal and physical aggression scales were used. The 
CTS is the standard instrument used by researchers of family violence to quantify the 
nature and extent of violence int eh home (e.g., Christopoulos et al., 1987; Davis and 
Carlson, 1987). Straus (1979) reports adequate reliability and validity for the CTS. 


* Lucente, Stephen W., William Fals-Stewart, Henry J. Richards, and Jason Goscha. 
2001. "Factor structure and reliability of the Revised Conflict Tactics Scales for 
incarcerated female substance abusers." Journal of Family Violence 16:437-450. 


The revised version of the Conflict Tactics Scales (Straus et al., 1996) provides 
prevalence and chronicity ratings in five major areas of IPV and conflict resolution 
strategies. The five subscales are Negotiation, Psychological aggression, Physical 
assault, Sexual coercion and Injury. Four of the subscales can be further broken down 
into minor and severe forms of violence, and the N subscale into emotionally and 
cognitively based items. The subscale items are interspersed through-out the test, but 
are presented in pairs rating self-behavior (perpetration) and partner-behavior 
(victimization). 


[Results for] ... 359 incarcerated women in a substance abuse treatment 
program revealed a high level of reliability for the overall scale as well as for the 
individual subscales. Additionally, results from the confirmatory multiple group factor 
analysis support the 5 underlying subscales, and taken together indicate that the scale is 
acceptable to use with this population. 


* Mahoney, Annette, William O. Donnelly, Terri Lewis, and Carri Maynard. 2000. 
"Mother and father self-reports of corporal punishment and severe physical aggression 
toward clinic-referred youth." Journal of Clinical Child Psychology 29:266-281. 


The CTSPC is a derivative of the original Conflict Tactic Scale-1(CTS-1; Straus, 
1979) ... Respondents indicated how often they had directed each act toward the 
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referred youth in the past year with the following response options: once(1); twice (2); 3 
to 5 times (4); 6 to 10 times (8); 11 to 20 times (15); more than 20 times (25); not in past 
year but it happened before (0); and never (0). ... Consistent with ample validity 
evidence for the CTS-1 (for review, see Straus & Hamby, 1997), preliminary findings 
support the validity of the corporal punishment and severe physical aggression scales of 
the CTS-PC (Straus et al., 1998) 


* Yan, Elsie, and Catherine So-Kum Tang. 2001. "Prevalence and psychological impact 
of chinese elder abuse." Journal of Interpersonal violence 16:1158-1174. 


CTS2. Assessment of abuse. The Revised conflict Tactics Scales (CTS2) 
(Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugarman, 1996) were used to assess the extent and 
nature of elder abuse. For the present study, the Chinese version of the 12- item 
subscale of physical abuse and the 8-item subscale for verbal abuse were used. 
Physical abuse refers to being hit, assaulted, burned, or physically restrained: verbal 
abuse involves being insulted, frightened, humiliated, or intimidated. These two CTS2 
subscales had good internal reliability, with alphas of .79 and .86, respectively (Straus et 
al., 1996). Five additional items on social abuse were also constructed based on the 
definition given by Glendening (1997). Social abuse involves involuntary isolation of 
elderly people or forcing them to enter nursing homes. 
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Cross-Cultural Reliability and 
Validity of the Revised Conflict 
Tactics Scales: A Study of 
University Student Dating 
Couples in 17 Nations 


Murray A. Straus 
University of New Hampshire 


Although the original Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) have been suc- 
cessfully used in many countries, no studies have been published on 
the cross-cultural reliability and validity of the revised instrument 
(CTS2). This study is intended to provide some of the needed 
psychometric information. It reports reliability and examples of va- 
lidity evidence for the five CTS2 (physical assault, physical injury, 
psychological aggression, sexual coercion, and negotiation) to mea- 
sure these aspects of the dating relationships of 7,179 students at 33 
universities in 17 countries. The results show high alpha coeffi- 
cients of internal consistency and low confounding with social de- 
sirability response set. Examples indicating the construct validity 
of the CTS2 Physical Assault and Injury Scales are also presented. 
Although the data refer to dating relationships of university stu- 
dents, the results are sufficiently promising to encourage use of the 
CTS2 in a variety of cultural settings. 


Cross-Cultural Research, Vol. 38 No. 4, November 2004 407-432 
DOT: 10.1177/1069397104269543 
© 2004 Sage Publications 
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Keywords: aggression; crime; cross-cultural; injury; measure; 
negotiation; psychological; reliability; sex; validity; 
violence 


Many books and hundreds of articles on violence between partners 
who are dating, cohabiting, and married have used data provided 
by the original Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS; Straus, 1990b). The re- 
vised CTS (CTS2; Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugarman, 
1996) include improved versions of the three original scales that 
measure physical assault, psychological aggression, and negotia- 
tion and add two supplemental scales to measure injury resulting 
from an assault by a partner and sexual coercion. 

There is a large amount of research showing that the CTS havea 
stable factor structure and moderate to high reliability (Archer, 
1999; Yodanis, Hill, & Straus, 1997). There is also extensive evi- 
dence of construct validity (Straus, 1990a). The original CTS have 
been successfully used in many countries and with different ethnic 
groups within the United States (Yodanis et al., 1997). However, 
the CTS were revised in 1996 (Straus et al., 1996) to improve ques- 
tion wording, to add items to provide a more detail coverage of 
severe assaults, and to add scales to measure injury and sexual 
coercion. These changes raise the question of whether the evidence 
of reliability, validity, and cross-cultural applicability of the origi- 
nal CTS also apply to the CTS2. 

The CTS2 have been used much less often because they are rela- 
tively recent and probably also because potential users learn about 
the CTS from the many articles and books using the original CTS 
that of course do not refer to the revised version. In addition, the 


Author’s Note: Other articles on this and related issues can be downloaded 
from the Web site http: / / pubpages /~mas2. This article is part of the Inter- 
national Dating Violence Study (IDVS). The IDVS is being conducted by a 
consortium of researchers who obtained the data for their country. I am 
grateful to the IDVS consortium members for allowing me to use their data 
for the purposes of this article. A list of the consortium members and their 
addresses are available on the previously mentioned Web site. It is also a 
pleasure to express my appreciation to Sarah Savage and Christy Knox for 
the statistical analysis and preparation of the tables. Financial support 
has been provided by the University of New Hampshire and the National 
Institute of Mental Health grant T32MH15161. For purposes of compli- 
ance with Section 507 of P.L. 104-208, readers are advised that 25% of the 
funds for this project are derived from federal sources. The total amount of 
federal funding involved is $56,632. 
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CTS2 are much longer because they include supplemental scales 
to measure physical injury and sexual coercion, and potential 
users may not realize that these two supplemental scales can be 
dropped to provide an instrument of equivalent length to the origi- 
nal CTS. However, there is a growing body of evidence indicating 
reliability and validity (Lucente, Fals-Stewart, Richards, & 
Goscha, 2001; Newton, Connelly, & Landsverk, 2001; Tuomi Jones, 
Ji, Beck, & Beck, 2002). On the other hand, there does not seem to 
be information about the reliability and validity of the CTS2 out- 
side of the North American context in which they were developed. 
An instrument can have excellent psychometric properties in one 
sociocultural context and may not in another. The primary purpose 
of this article is to help answer the question of whether the demon- 
strated internal consistency reliability of the CTS2 in the North 
American context applies to other regions of the world. A second- 
ary purpose, because the data on validity are more limited, is to 
present preliminary evidence on the cross-national construct 
validity of the CTS2. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DATING VIOLENCE STUDY 


The data for this article are from the International Dating Vio- 
lence Study (IDVS). The IDVS is being conducted by members of a 
consortium of researchers at universities in every major world 
region except Africa. A detailed description of the study, including 
the questionnaire and all other key documents, is available on the 
Web site http://pubpages.unh.edu/~mas2. Some preliminary 
results have been published (Straus & Members of the Interna- 
tional Dating Violence Research Consortium, 2004). 

There is a core questionnaire that includes the CTS2, which 
each member of the IDVS research consortium translated. The 
members also agreed to back-translate the questionnaire to main- 
tain conceptual equivalence (Straus, 1969) across the sites. How- 
ever, there are no data on the percentage of those who actually 
back-translated. In addition, the consortium members added ques- 
tions to measure variables that are uniquely important for their 
site or to measure constructs that are needed to test a theory of 
particular interest. These procedures allow the benefits of both 
standardized measures for all the sites and also the benefits of cul- 
turally informed investigations of unique issues at each university. 
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The procedures followed to protect the rights and safety of the 
participants were reviewed by appropriate authorities at each uni- 
versity. These procedures explained the purpose of the study and 
the fact that the questionnaire contains questions on sensitive 
issues, including sexual relationships. To respect the privacy and 
the voluntary nature of participation, the instructions emphasized 
that respondents should turn in a blank questionnaire if they did 
not want to answer the questionnaire and that they were free to 
omit any question they did not wish to answer. The same informa- 
tion was printed on the cover page of the questionnaire. 


METHOD 


SAMPLES 


The research was conducted at 33 university sites in 17 coun- 
tries, as listed in Table 1. In accordance with the protocol on human 
subjects under which the study was conducted, only students who 
were 18 years or older were given the questionnaire. Because this 
article is about behavior toward a dating partner, only students 
who had been in a dating relationship lasting a month or more 
could be included. This varied from 100% to less than a third in 
Pune, India, where dating is not part of the culture. A total of 7,179 
students met these criteria. The number of cases at each site 
ranged from 89 (Pune, India, where the percentage who met the 
criteria of having been in a dating relationship was low) to 550, 
with a mean of 218. However, respondents who omitted one or 
more of the questions needed for the CTS2 could not be included, 
and this reduced the sample size to about 6,700. The ns vary 
slightly from table to table and within tables for the reasons indi- 
cated in the table footnotes. 

Table 1 gives the scores for each site on the four variables that 
were used as controls in partial correlation analyses. If this were 
entirely a North American study, race would have been included. 
However, a question on race could not be in the standard IDVS 
questionnaire because U.S. racial categories are not meaningful in 
most of the countries in this study. 

The questionnaires were administered in classes taught by 
members of the consortium and in other classes for which they 
could make arrangements. Thus, it is a convenience sample. The 
students were told that participation was entirely voluntary and 
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TABLE 1 
Characteristics of Students by University 
Relationship Mean 
Length Social 
Percentage Mean (in Desirability 
University Site n Female Age months) Scale Score 
Total 7,179 71.4 22.0 13.7 34.0 
Asia and Middle East 
HKG-HONGKONG 161 58.4 24.1 12.3 33.1 
INDia-PUNE 89 70.8 22.7 13.1 32.9 
ISRael-EMEKZYRL 346 82.7 23.1 12.5 34.3 
KORea-PUSAN 237 60.3 24.6 10.5 32.0 
SGP-SINGAPORE 223 70.0 25.1 17.3 32.9 
Australia and New Zealand 
AUStralia-ADELAIDE 219 80.8 23.8 15.8 33.8 
NZL Zealand- 
CHRISTCH 118 yuen 21.4 12.5 32.4 
Europe 
BELgium-FLEMISH 448 77.2 20.4 14.6 34.0 
CHE-Switzerland 

FRENCH 220 71.4 21.6 16.0 33.2 
CHE-Switzerland 

GERMAN 135 77.0 19.4 14.2 35.0 
DEU Germany- 

FREIBURG 165 57.6 23.7 13.4 32.0 
GBR-SCOTLAND 218 84.4 21.9 13.9 33.7 
NDL Netherlands- 

AMSTRDM 127 77.2 22.3 14.3 34.6 
PRT-BRAGA 150 40.7 22.2 15.6 35.4 

Latin America 
BRAzil-SAOPAULO 322 66.8 21.5 13.1 34.6 
MEXico-JUAREZ 208 83.7 20.7 12.8 37.1 
North America 
CANada-HAMILTON = 245 86.5 21.5 15.2 33.5 
CANada-LONDON 120 58.3 19.4 11.2 33.2 
CANada-MONTREAL = 292 78.8 23.7 17.1 34.6 
CANada-TORONTO 218 67.0 20.4 12.8 34.2 
CANada-WINNIPEG 141 89.4 22.1 15.3 33.2 
USA-CINCINN 303 53.1 20.6 13.6 34.3 
USA-WASHINGTON 

DC 84 84.5 20.5 14.3 33.2 
USA-INDIANA 234 70.5 19.8 12.7 34.7 
USA-LOUISIAN 128 67.2 21.4 12.8 36.3 
USA-MISSISSP 221 90.0 28.4 18.7 35.5 
USA-NH 1 (1998) 550 67.6 19.5 9.1 33.5 
USA-NH 2 (2002) 293 74.1 20.8 13.7 34.6 
USA-PENNSLVNA 215 75.8 20.0 11.3 33.8 


(continued) 
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TABLE 1 
(continued) 
Relationship Mean 
Length Social 
Percentage Mean (in Desirability 
University Site n Female Age months) Scale Score 
USA-TX NCDCHS 109 72.5 20.8 12.7 33.1 
USA-TX-MEXican 
American 242 62.0 24.7 16.3 35.5 
USA-TX-Non MEXican 230 55.7 24.1 15.4 34.0 
USA-UTAH 168 64.9 21.9 11.6 33.6 


NOTE: The first three letters for each site are the abbreviations used by the United 
Nations. They are given in this table to serve as a key to the data points in Figures 1, 
2,and 3. The two Swiss sites are for French and German speaking students. The two 
sites for USA-Texas are for Mexican Americans and Non—Mexican Americans. The 
two sites for USA-New Hampshire are for two different samples, 4 years apart. 


that if they did not wish to participate, they should deposit the 
blank questionnaire in the same box provided for all question- 
naires. Less than 1% chose this option. The results describe what 
was found for the students in those classes in each country and 
cannot be taken as representative of students in general. A specific 
example of the unrepresentative nature of the sample is that, as 
shown in Table 1, at most sites, about two thirds of the students are 
women. This is because the questionnaire was usually adminis- 
tered in psychology, sociology, and criminology classes, where 
women students predominate. None of the classes were focused on 
family violence. Some of the characteristics of the students in each 
site are given in Table 1. 


DATA QUALITY CONTROL 


The completed questionnaires were examined for questionable 
response patterns, such as reporting an injury but not reporting an 
assault as having occurred or cases with an implausible response, 
such as attacking partner with a knife or gun 10 or more times in 
the past year. About 4% of the cases were identified as questionable 
and were removed from the sample. Therefore, the results to be 
reported apply to CTS2 data that had first been filtered to delete 
questionable cases. This is not a limitation because filtering of this 
type should be a standard procedure. 
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THE CTS2 


The CTS2 include scales to measure physical assault, injury 
from assault by a partner, psychological aggression, sexual coer- 
cion, and negotiation. The theoretical basis of the instrument and 
the items in each scale are given in Straus et al. (1996). The CTS2 
measure both perpetration by the respondent and victimization of 
the respondent. This article reports results for perpetration for all 
of the scales except injury, because the ability to measure perpetra- 
tion is one of the most unique aspects of this instrument. Measur- 
ing perpetration may also be the most questionable aspect of the 
CTS2 because it requires respondents to disclose engaging in crim- 
inal behavior. However, for the injury scale, victimization of the 
respondent by the partner was used because the perpetrator may 
not know about the injuries inflicted, especially minor injuries, 
such as those in the item felt physical pain that still hurt the next 
day because of a fight with my partner. 


SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Research that uses self-reported data needs to take into account 
the tendency of some respondents to minimize socially undesirable 
behavior. This study used the Social Desirability Scale of the Per- 
sonal and Relationships Profile (Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & 
Sugarman, 1999; Straus & Mouradian, 1999). This is a 13-item 
scale adapted from Reynolds short form of the Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability Scale (Reynolds, 1982). The scale measures the 
degree to which a respondent tends to avoid disclosing undesirable 
behavior. The items in the scale consist of behaviors that are unde- 
sirable but true of almost everyone, such as “I sometimes feel 
resentful when I don’t get my way.” Consequently, the more of these 
almost universal items a respondent denies, the more likely the 
respondent is to also deny more seriously undesirable information, 
such as assaulting a partner and other forms of crime. 

The response categories for each item are as follows: 1 = strongly 
disagree, 2 = disagree, 3 = agree, and 4 = strongly agree. The 13 
items were summed. The higher the score, the greater the ten- 
dency to deny socially undesirable behavior. The theoretical range 
of the Social Desirability Scale is from 13 to 52. For this sample, the 
scores ranged from 18 to 52 (M = 34.2, SD = 4.8). The alpha coeffi- 
cient of reliability for this sample is .70 (.67 for male students and 
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.71 for female students). Because differences between cultural 
groups in self-reports of violence against a partner might be a 
reflection of differences in willingness to report such behavior, par- 
tial correlation was used to control for score on the Social Desir- 
ability Scale. 


OTHER MEASURES 


Dominance. Dominance by one partner in a relationship was 
included as one of the variables to examine construct validity 
because a number of studies have found that dominance is an 
important risk factor for partner violence (So-Kum Tang, 1999; 
Straus, 1976, 1994). For this study, dominance was measured by 
the 9-item version of the Dominance Scale (Hamby, 1996) in the 
Personal and Relationships Profile (Straus et al., 1999; Straus & 
Mouradian, 1999). An example item is my partner needs to remem- 
ber that Iam in charge. The response categories are as follows: 1 = 
strongly disagree, 2 = disagree, 3 = agree, and 4 = strongly agree. The 
alpha coefficient of reliability for this sample is .55 (.58 for male 
students and .54 for female students). 


Corporal punishment experienced as a child. Corporal punish- 
ment was included as one of the variables to examine construct 
validity because several studies have found that the more corporal 
punishment experienced as a child, the greater the probability 
later in life of physically assaulting a partner (Gershoff, 2002; 
Straus, 2001, 2005). To measure corporal punishment, the stu- 
dents were asked to rate the degree to which they agree with the 
following item: When I was less than 12 years old, I was spanked or 
hit alot by my mother or father. The response categories were as fol- 
lows: 1 = strongly disagree, 2 = disagree, 3 = agree, and 4 = strongly 
agree. Respondents who agreed or strongly agreed were coded as 
having experienced frequent corporal punishment. 


Demographic characteristics. Because gender differences are so 
important for understanding violence between partners, all analy- 
ses were replicated for male and female students. The age of the 
respondent and the length of the relationship were included in the 
analyses as controls. 
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SITES WITH VERY LOW OR 0 
PREVALENCE OF VIOLENT BEHAVIORS 


In the first exploratory analyses, an alpha coefficient of reliabil- 
ity of -.07 was found for the sexual coercion scale in Amsterdam. 
Inspection of the items revealed some items with a 0 prevalence 
rate and others with an extremely low prevalence rate (e.g., 3%). 
Items for which everyone has a score of 0 are dropped when alpha 
is computed, and items with extremely low prevalence rates are 
extremely skewed and therefore have a low correlation with other 
items. This combination drastically lowers the coefficient of reli- 
ability because the number of items in a scale and the size of the 
correlation between the items are the main determinants of the 
alpha coefficient. This explanation of the low alpha was tested by 
using the prevalence rate as an indicator of skewness. A low preva- 
lence rate indicates extreme skewness. The partial correlation of 
the prevalence rate with the alpha for each scale, controlling for 
score on the Social Desirability Scale, was computed. The results 
revealed that for each of the three scales measuring rare events, 
the lower the prevalence rate, the lower the alpha reliability. 
(physical assault r = .30, injury r =.45, and sexual coercion r =.45). 

The most extreme form of low prevalence is items with a 0 prev- 
alence. This is again illustrated by Amsterdam, where four of the 
seven sexual coercion items have a prevalence of 0. Such items can- 
not be included in the scale, thus reducing the number of items in 
the scale to two. Because the second determinant of alpha is the 
number of items in a scale, this further reduces the alpha for sites 
with a low prevalence rate. This explanation was tested by comput- 
ing the correlation between the number of 0 prevalence items and 
the alpha coefficient. The resulting correlations were physical 
assault r = —.71, injury r = —.61, and sexual coercion r = —.85. 

These correlations support the idea that the extremely low 
alphas at a few sites occurred because the phenomena being mea- 
sured were absent or nearly absent. Consequently, the tables in 
this article do not include coefficients for which alpha is inappro- 
priate because there were two or more items with a 0 prevalence 
rate. 
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TABLE 2 
Alpha Coefficients of Reliability by Gender 
Sex Psychological 

Sample n° Assault Injury Coercion Negotiation Aggression 
Students 

All 

students 6,774 .88 89 82 .88 .74 

Male 1,942 93 92 84 .88 .78 

Female 4,828 .86 87 .78 .87 72 
Sites 

M 33 87 87 81 85 73 
SD 33 .06 .09 pala .07 .07 

Range 33 .72 to .95 .57to.98 .44to.91 .63 to .97 .53 to .83 


a. The ns for each scale vary slightly because of missing data on some questions. 
b. The n in the sites section refers to the number of sites. 


RESULTS 
RELIABILITY 


Pooled student data. The student section of Table 2 is based on 
pooling the students from all 33 universities who had no missing 
data and had been in a dating or cohabiting relationship in the 
past 12 months (N = 7,179). It shows remarkably high levels of reli- 
ability. Even the lowest coefficient (.74 for psychological aggres- 
sion) exceeds the convention that sets .70 as indicating good reli- 
ability. The differences between the reliability of the CTS2 for male 
and female students are small, but each of them shows that the 
reliability is slightly higher for male students. 


Mean of sites. The sites section of Table 2 gives the mean of the 
alpha coefficients for the 33 sites. The first row in that section gives 
the mean based on the total sample in each site. The mean alpha 
coefficients are all slightly lower than the alpha coefficients based 
on pooling all 6,744 students. This is because there are a few sites 
with low alpha coefficients. 


Specific site alpha coefficients. Table 3 shows the alpha coeffi- 
cients for each of the 33 university sites for all students and for 
males and females at each site. 
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CONFOUNDING WITH SOCIAL 
DESIRABILITY RESPONSE BIAS 


Although the CTS2 have high internal consistency reliability, 
that does not show that the scales are valid. For example, the high 
internal consistency might reflect a tendency of respondents to be 
consistent in avoiding disclosing violent behavior. Consequently, it 
is important to determine if the differences between sites are an 
artifact of confounding with willingness to disclose socially unde- 
sirable behavior and beliefs. This hypothesis was tested by com- 
puting the correlation of the Social Desirability Scale with each of 
the CTS2. 

The right-hand column of Table 1 gives the mean Social Desir- 
ability Scale scores for each of the 33 university sites. Table 4 gives 
the correlation of the Social Desirability Scale with three of the 
CTS2 scales for the total sample and for each of the 33 university 
sites. These are the scales for which social desirability response set 
is the most serious threat to validity because the items ask about a 
criminal behavior. The correlations show that the higher the Social 
Desirability Scale score, the lower the score on the physical 
assault, injury, and sexual coercion scales, indicating that the 
Social Desirability Scale is operating as intended. However, the 
correlations are low. The mean correlation for the physical assault 
scale was —.17 (range = —.03 to—.23) and —.09 for injury (range = .00 
to —.23). These correlations are not high enough to be an important 
threat to validity. Nevertheless, to be on the safe side, the correla- 
tions in the construct validity section controlled for score on the 
Social Desirability Scale. 


CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 


The previous sections have shown that in the 33 diverse settings 
in this study, the CTS2 have high reliability and are not impor- 
tantly confounded with social desirability response bias. These are 
necessary characteristics, but they are not sufficient. There must 
also be evidence of validity. This section therefore gives examples 
of analyses that provide preliminary evidence on the construct 
validity of the assault and injury scales. 

Evaluation of construct validity requires examining the correla- 
tion of the measure being evaluated with variables that are known 
to be related to the construct purportedly measured by the 
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TABLE 4 
Correlation of CTS2 With Social Desirability 
Response Bias Scale 


Physical Sexual 
University Site n* Assault Injury Coercion 
Total 6,788 —.17** —.09** —.11** 
Asia and Middle East 
HKG-HONGKONG 220 —.17** —.15* —.12* 
IND-PUNE 73 —.07 —.03 —.07 
ISR-EMEKZYRL 320 —.12* —.12* —.10* 
KOR-PUSAN 194 —.26** —.13* 01 
SGP-SINGAPORE 213 —.22** —.06 —.09 
Australia and New Zealand 
AUS-ADELAIDE 232 —.26** —.15* —.31** 
NZL-CHRISTCH 111 —.24** —.22* —.15 
Europe 
BEL-FLEMISH 441 =21** —.10* —.10* 
CHE-FRENCH 190 —.21** .00 —.14* 
CHE-GERMAN 123 —.08 03 —.06 
DEU-FREIBURG 161 —.04 —.13* —11 
GBR-SCOTLAND 213 —.30** —.15 —.18** 
NDL-AMSTRDAM 135 —.21** —.10 —.08 
PRT-BRAGA 139 —.02 —11 =22** 
Latin America 
BRA-SAOPAULO 257 —.19** —.08 —.18** 
MEX-JUAREZ 216 —.32** —.22** —.10 
North America 
CAN-HAMILTON 259 —.19** —.11* —.13* 
CAN-LONDON 130 —.12* 04 —.01 
CAN-MONTREAL 287 —.26** =/14** = 21** 
CAN-TORONTO 231 —.17** —.14* .00 
CAN-WINNIPEG 110 .03 —.16 —.14 
USA-CINCINN 309 —.24** —.16** —.14** 
USA-WASHINGTON DC 79 —.17 —.01 07 
USA-INDIANA 211 =i23** —.20** =,14* 
USA-LOUISIAN 107 —.23** —.16* —.18* 
USA-MISSISSP 226 —.23** —.04 —.08 
USA-NH 1 737 —.20** —.07* At 
USA-NH 2 278 —.13* —.16** —.07 
USA-PENNSLVNA 179 —.09 —.06 —.04 
USA-TX NCDCHS 82 —.14 -.09 =17* 
USA-TX-MEX 221 —.20** —.23** —.20** 
USA-TX-N MEX 216 —.13* —.03 —.09 
USA-UTAH 180 —.30** —11 —.09 


a. ns vary slightly for each scale because of differences in missing data. 
*p < .05. **p < .01. 
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instrument being evaluated or for which there are theoretical 
grounds for expecting it to be related (Campbell & Fiske, 1959). 
Correlations that fit the expected pattern contribute evidence of 
construct validity. Construct validity is a judgment based on the 
accumulation of correlations from numerous studies using the 
instrument being evaluated. For this reason, the analyses in this 
section are best viewed as examples of results that must continue 
to be found to conclude that the CTS2 have cross-cultural construct 
validity. 

Because the IDVS is a macrolevel study in which the focus is on 
explaining differences between sites in partner violence, the con- 
struct validity analyses for this article used macrolevel data on the 
rates of violence in each site. The macrolevel variables were com- 
puted using the SPSS procedure AGGREGATE to create a file in 
which the cases are the 33 university sites. The variables in that 
file consist of the percentage of students at each site who physi- 
cally assaulted a dating partner in the previous year, the percent- 
age who were physically injured by a dating partner, the percent- 
age who experienced corporal punishment by a parent, and the 
mean for the site on a measure of dominance by one partner in a 
dating relationship. The percentages for each site will also be 
referred to as rates. The results describe differences in the rates of 
partner violence between the 33 sites, not differences in violence 
between individual students. 

Because of space limitation, only results involving the physical 
assault and injury scales are presented. These were chosen 
because they are the most widely used of the CTS2. 


Correlation of assault and injury. The question of whether stu- 
dents at universities with high rates of students assaulting a dat- 
ing partner also have high rates of injury inflicted by a dating part- 
ner is highly suited for examining construct validity, as defined 
above, because by definition, they are related. Consequently, if that 
correlation is not found, it would raise serious questions about the 
validity of either the assault scale or the injury scale. Figure 1 
shows the predicted higher injury rates at universities with high 
assault rates. Because this might be a spurious correlation, partial 
correlation was used to control for differences between university 
sites in the variables listed in Table 1, which includes a control for 
scores on the social desirability scale that measures differences in 
willingness of respondents to disclose socially undesirable behav- 
ior. The correlations of .77 and .75 in the upper right corner of 
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Figure 1: The Higher the Percentage of Those Who Assaulted a Partner, 
the More Partners Who Were Injured 
NOTE: See Table 1 for key to site names. 


Figure 1 show that the partial correlation between assault and 
injury was, as expected, lower than the zero order correlation, but 
only slightly lower. The use of partial correlation helps rule out the 
possibility that the differences between sites reflects site-to-site 
differences in willingness to disclose socially undesirable behavior 
rather than real differences in violence or differences in the gender 
composition of each site. In addition to showing that the measures 
of assault and injury are related in ways that must be present for 
the two scales to be valid, the high correlation with injury can be 
taken as evidence that the data on physical assault at the 33 sites 
refer to more than trivial events. 


Correlation of corporal punishment with partner violence. The 
issue addressed by the second construct validity example is 
whether universities where a larger proportion of the students 
experienced corporal punishment as a child have higher partner 
assault rates than at universities where a smaller percentage 
experienced corporal punishment. The IDVS included a question 
that asked students whether they had been “spanked or hit a lot 
by” their parents when the respondent was younger than 12. At the 
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Figure 2: The More Corporal Punishment of Children, the Higher the 
Assault Rate 
NOTE: See Table 1 for key to site names. 


median university, 57% reported having been spanked or hit a lot 
as a child (range = 138% to 73%). Figure 2 shows that the larger the 
proportion of students who reported experiencing corporal punish- 
ment, the higher the percentage who had hit a dating partner in 
the past year. The correlations of .44 and .43 are much higher than 
the correlations typically found for the relation between childhood 
corporal punishment and violence as an adult, probably because 
these are macrolevel correlations that are usually higher than 
individual-level correlations. Except for the higher correlation, 
this result is consistent with many American studies, including 
prospective studies, which show that corporal punishment as a 
child is arisk factor for violence later in life (Gershoff, 2002; Straus, 
2001, 2005) and therefore provides further data on the cross- 
cultural construct validity of the CTS2 Physical Assault Scale. 


Dominance in dating relationships. A principle of conflict theory 
(Coser, 1967; Dahrendorf, 1959) is that inequality increases the 
risk of violence because the dominant person or group may use vio- 
lence to maintain their position or the subordinate person or group 
may use violence to make the balance of power more equal. Femi- 
nist theory makes the same argument in respect to women who, 
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Figure 3: The More One Partner Is Dominant, the Higher the Assault Rate 
NOTE: See Table 1 for key to site names. 


the world over, tend to be subordinate in the family (Straus, 1976). 
Therefore, the more dating relationships are characterized by the 
dominance of one partner, the greater the probability of violence. 
The correlations of .44 and .39 in Figure 3 are consistent with this 
hypothesis and therefore provide an additional bit of evidence for 
the construct validity of the CTS2 Physical Assault Scale. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study of the dating relationships of students 
at 33 universities in 17 countries show that the alpha coefficients 
of reliability for the five CTS2 are generally high across all 33 uni- 
versities, indicating that the CTS2 have cross-cultural reliability. 
The few instances where the reliability coefficients are low 
occurred because these are sites with a very low prevalence of part- 
ner violence. An extremely low prevalence rate is an extremely 
skewed distribution, and this reduces the size of the correlations. A 
low prevalence rate also results in items that cannot be included in 
the scale because they have a 0 prevalence rate. Because alpha isa 
function of the size of the correlations between items and the num- 
ber of items in a scale, the combination of these two effects explains 
the instances of low alpha coefficients. More generally, the few 
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exceptions to the generally high alpha coefficients result from the 
inappropriateness of alpha as a measure of reliability when the 
items are extremely skewed rather than with cultural characteris- 
tics that make the data unreliable at those sites. 

The correlations of the CTS2 with scores on a social desirabil- 
ity response bias scale were low, which is consistent with a meta- 
analysis of U.S. research on this issue (Sugarman & Hotaling, 
1996). Consequently, it can be concluded that differences between 
national settings in the willingness of students to disclose violence 
is not an important threat to the cross-cultural validity of the 
CTS2, at least for studies of violence in the dating relationships of 
university students. 

Evidence of construct validity was provided by scatter plots and 
partial correlations, which show that (a) universities with a high 
assault rate also tend to have a high injury rate; (b) the larger the 
percentage of students at a university who experienced frequent 
corporal punishment as a child, the higher the percentage of stu- 
dents who physically assaulted a dating partner; and (c) university 
sites where one partner tends to be dominant in dating relation- 
ships tend to have higher rates of assault on dating partners. 

The large differences between sites in assault and injury rates 
shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3 and in a previous article (Straus & 
Members of the International Dating Violence Research Consor- 
tium, 2004) suggests that the CTS2 have adequate sensitivity to 
distinguish the level of violence against dating partners in differ- 
ent cultural contexts. 

All analyses, where it was relevant, controlled for scores on a 
Social Desirability Scale and gender of respondent, thus making it 
unlikely that the results reflect university-to-university differ- 
ences in willingness of students to disclose socially undesirable 
behavior or differences in the gender composition of each site. 


LIMITATIONS 


Although the results of this study indicate high alpha coefficient 
reliability across 33 diverse sites in 17 countries, alpha measures 
only internal consistency reliability. Temporal consistency as mea- 
sured by test-retest data is arguably a more crucial aspect of reli- 
ability but was not measured. The absence of test-retest reliability 
is typical of social and psychological measures, including the CTS2. 
Of the more than 100 articles that have so far been published 
reporting results using this instrument, only 3 have reported data 
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on test-retest reliability (Straus, 2004), whereas more than 40 
report alpha coefficients. Almost all those studies report 
reliabilities meeting or exceeding the conventional standard of an 
alpha of .70. 

Concurrent validity, as indicated by the correlation of the CTS2 
with other measures of the five constructs, was not investigated 
because priority was given to measuring more constructs needed 
to test theories of partner violence than to including additional 
measures of partner violence, especially given the belief that the 
CTS are the best available instruments (Archer, 1999; Grotevant & 
Carlson, 1989; Herzberger, 1991). Most social psychological mea- 
sures also lack concurrent validity evidence for the same two rea- 
sons: that is, the absence of other validated measure of the same 
construct and because interview or testing time is usually avail- 
able for only one measure of a construct. For the CTS2, as previ- 
ously noted, there are now more than a hundred published studies, 
but only five examined concurrent validity (Straus, 2004). All five 
found that the CTS are correlated with other measures of 
approximately the same constructs. 

The strong evidence of reliability and construct validity evi- 
dence found by this study does not necessarily mean that the CTS2 
measure the same constructs in all sites. The question of cross- 
cultural conceptual invariance requires much more additional 
research. An approach that directly investigates the cross-cultural 
construct validity of the CTS2 is to replicate analyses that can be 
indicative of construct validity in each of the sites. This approach 
was followed in two analyses that were completed just as this arti- 
cle was in press. The first analyses tested the hypothesis that 
drinking problems are associated with violence toward a dating 
partner (Hines & Straus, 2004). The other analysis tested a 
hypothesis, based on Gottfredson and Hirschi’s (1990) A General 
Theory of Crime, is that a low level of self-control is associated with 
a higher probability of all types of crime, including physically 
assaulting a dating partner. Both the drinking-problems study 
(Hines & Straus, 2004) and the self-control study (Rebellon & 
Straus, 2004) found the hypothesized relationship to partner 
violence as measured by the CTS in almost all the sites. 

An important limitation is that the results refer to the behavior 
of university students and may not apply to the general population 
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and especially not to the low-income and low-education sectors of 
the population, where, at least in Euro-American societies, domes- 
tic violence rates are highest (Gelles & Straus, 1988; Straus, 
Gelles, & Steinmetz, 1980). Moreover, the results are also not rep- 
resentative of university students because they are based on a con- 
venience sample consisting of the students who were enrolled in 
classes where the consortium member at each site was able to 
administer the questionnaire. Therefore, Figures 1 through 3 can- 
not be used to determine whether assault or injury rate of a specific 
country is lower or higher than other countries in the study. The 
value of these charts is in showing the relationship between vari- 
ables, not in the absolute value of the variables. Because testing 
theoretically based hypotheses is the primary purpose of the cross- 
cultural use of the CTS, the results in this article provide evidence 
of validity, even though it is not possible to specify the population 
to which those results apply. 


CONCLUSION 


The alpha coefficients of reliability, the low degree of confound- 
ing with social desirability response sets, the construct validity 
examples in this article, and the construct validity evidence from 
two other studies all suggest that the CTS2 are appropriate instru- 
ments for measuring violence in partner relationships cross- 
culturally. However, all of this evidence refers to violence in the 
dating relationships of university students, whereas a definitive 
conclusion about reliability and validity requires consideration of 
a wide range of studies covering many applications of an instru- 
ment across a variety of populations. The CTS2 are becoming more 
widely used each year, and by mid 2004, more than 40 studies pro- 
vided evidence of reliability (Straus, 2004), most of which are 
based on studies of nonstudent populations. Some of those studies 
are of different cultural groups within the United States, but none 
are cross-national. Nevertheless, the already extensive use of the 
CTS2 suggests that the needed wider range of evidence is likely to 
become available in relatively few years. In the meantime, the 
results presented in this article are sufficiently promising to 
encourage proceeding with that research. 
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CTS4 


The Conflict Tactics Scales and Its Critics: An 
Evaluation and New Data on 
Validity and Reliability 


Murray A. Straus 


The first study reporting data on intrafamily physical violence obtained 
by means of the Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) was published in 1973 
(Straus, 1973). By January 1989 this instrument had been employed in 
more than two hundred papers and five books. It is also being used for 
assessment in clinical work. As might be expected, the largest number of 
publications are by scholars associated with the Family Research Labora- 
tory at the University of New Hampshire, where the instrument was 
developed. However, almost 100 empirical studies by other investigators 
have been located. There is also a substantial literature criticizing the — 
CTS, including at least nine books and articles that devote major 
sections to the CTS. Feminists have been particularly critical of the 
instrument for allegedly understating victimization of women and overstat- 
ing violence by women. ! 

Despite these long-standing criticisms, the CTS continues to be the most 
widely used instrument for research on intrafamily violence, including use 
by some feminist critics such as Okun (1986), who employ the CTS for 
want of a better alternative. Thus, for better or for worse, much of the 
““*knowledge’’ generated by the large volume of research on “partner 
violence’’ is based on (or critics would say, ‘‘biased by’’) use of the CTS. 
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50 Physical Violence in American Families 
Objectives of the Chapter 


In view of both the wide use and the criticism of the CTS, it is important 
to have a comprehensive assessment of this instrument. Researchers need 
to know how to make the most effective use of the CTS, which is not 
always obvious, and they need to know the limitations of the data gener- 
ated by the CTS.? To achieve this, the chapter 


1. Brings together and evaluates criticisms of the CTS as a measure of 
violence between couples so that users are alerted to problems and 
limitations of the instrument. Some of these criticisms will be shown to 
be correct, and others are erroneous. 

2. Describes revisions and supplementary questions that were introduced 


in the 1985 National Family Violence Resurvey to deal with some of 
the criticisms. 

3. Presents new data on factor structure, reliability, and validity based on 
the 1985 National Family Violence Resurvey and on data reported by a 
number of other investigators who have used the CTS. 


Appendix B is an extension of this chapter for readers who use the CTS 
in their own research or clinical practice. It describes and evaluates 
alternative methods of scoring the violence items of the CTS that have 
been developed since the original publication of Chapter 3 in 1979. Appen- 
dix B also presents comprehensive normative tables for tactics used in the 
parent-to-child and spouse-to-spouse roles. 

Two important issues are not covered in this chapter because they are 
so important that they warrant separate treatment. One of these is whether 
wife beating and child abuse should be measured by the occurrence of 
assaults, by whether injuries result, or by both. This is covered in Chapter 
5. Another issue not covered in this chapter is use of the CTS to measure 
child abuse. Although much of this chapter is also relevant for measuring 
child abuse, there are enough unique issues that a separate paper was 
written specifically about child abuse (Straus, 1988). 


Description of the CTS 


Readers unfamiliar with the CTS should first read Chapter 3, which is 
the basic methodological and theoretical source on the CTS. A very brief 
summary is given in Chapter 1. 

There have been three versions of the CTS: The first (Form A) was 
developed as a self-administered questionnaire and was used with a sample 
of college students in 1971-1972 (Straus, 1973, 1974), Form N expanded 
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the list of violent acts and was used in face-to-face interviews with the 
1975 Family Violence Survey. Form R was used in the 1985 Family 
Violence Resurvey, with additional items for choking and burning or 
scalding and slightly different response categories (see Appendix B). 

The CTS questions are designed to be replicated for any family role- 
relationship. For the first National Family Violence Survey (Straus, Gelles, 
and Steinmetz, 1980) the CTS questions began with the tactics used by 
one randomly selected child in conflicts with siblings. They were then 
repeated for tactics used by the respondent toward that child, by the child 
toward the parent, by the respondent toward his or her spouse, and by the 
spouse toward the respondent, for a total of five family role-relationships.. 
Some other studies have used fewer replications of the CTS question (e.g., 
Gelles and Straus, 1988) and some have used more.? 


Criticisms of the CTS Violence Measures‘ 


Every method for obtaining data on the family has its limitations, and 
the CTS is no exception. Many of these limitations arise because when 
designing an instrument, it is often necessary to choose between incom- 
patible approaches.> For example, both open-ended and fixed response 
categories are valid under different circumstances and for different pur- 
poses. It is therefore important to be aware of the explicit and implicit 
choices that underlie each instrument in choosing which is most appropri- 
ate for a given purpose. Alternative procedures will be mentioned where 
possible, including some newly developed methods of using the CTS items 
to construct measures of intrafamily violence. These criticisms described 
below informed the design of the 1985 survey. Chapter 9 on gender and 
violence presents findings that address many of these criticisms empiri- 
cally. 


Restricted to Conflict-Related Violence 


There were two reasons for presenting the CTS items as responses to 
conflict and disagreement. First, the CTS also measures the use of reason- 
ing as a tactic for dealing with intrafamily conflicts. Consequently, an 
introduction putting the questions within a conflict framework is essential. 
Second, the focus on conflicts and disagreement was one of several 
methods built into the CTS to enhance its acceptability to respondents. 
‘Since almost everyone recognizes that families have conflicts and disa- 
greements, this serves as the first step in legitimizing responses”’ (Straus, 
1979:78~79). Of course, as in many instrument design decisions, there is a 
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price to be paid. In this case the price was the possible loss of data on 
purely malevolent acts. 

Informal discussion with some respondents, however, revealed that the 
danger of missing violence that was not conflict-related was small. A 
number of respondents ignored the literal instructions and reported acts of 
expressive violence, for example: ‘‘I still can’t figure out what was both- 
ering him. He just walked in the door, slammed me against the wall and 
kicked me and sat down to watch TV.”’ 

Although the introductory statement specifically includes expressive 
violence in the phrase ‘‘or just have spats or fights because they’re in a 
bad mood or tired or for some other reasons,’’ it continues to emphasize 
behavior in response to specific conflicts. The possibility therefore remains 
that the CTS underestimates violence in the form of relatively pure acts of 
hostility and malevolence, but there is no evidence that it does so to a 
greater extent than alternative methods. 


Limited Set of Violent Acts 


The use of a fixed response category may force respondents to deal with 
concepts that are alien to their thinking and lack personal meaning. 
Although this is always a possibility, it does not seem to be applicable to 
the CTS. The acts in the CTS have been determined to be almost univer- 
sally meaningful in in-depth interviews. Moreover, other investigators, 
including strident critics of the CTS such as Dobash and Dobash 
(1984:274), have produced an almost identical set of violent acts. One 
reason these pre-determined questions are so broadly meaningful is that 
they refer to overt acts, rather than to opinions, attitudes, or beliefs. In 
the case of overt acts, although it may also be important to determine the 
subjective meaning of the acts, the primary problem is completeness and 
accuracy of recall. A checklist of acts, such as the CTS, tends to remind 
respondents of things that might otherwise be forgotten and therefore 
results in a higher incidence of violence than open-ended questions (Smith, 
1987). 

There must be hundreds of ways to be physically violent to another 
family member. Yet the violence scale of Form R lists a total of only 14 
violent acts. For example, pushing a spouse down the stairs is a highly 
dangerous act that is not included in the CTS. The CTS was restricted to 
relatively few acts of violence because it was developed for use in survey 
research. Interview time must also be allocated for the Reasoning and 
Verbal Aggression scales, as well as to the other variables whose relation- 
ship to the violence measures are to be tested, such as data on possible 
causes or consequences of family violence. Further, the list of CTS items 
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must be repeated for each of the family role-relationships of interest. In 
the 1975 survey, for example, conflict tactics in five separate roles were 
measured: child-to-child, parent-to-child, child-to-parent, husband-to- 
wife, and wife-to-husband. That makes a total of 8 x 5 = 40 violent items, 
which was believed to be the limit of many respondents’ patience. 

There might also be objections to the specific acts included in the CTS 
and to the omission of other acts. The acts were selected to enable the 
same items to be used to measure violence in each of the five role- 
relationships listed above. They therefore needed to be sufficiently general 
to be appropriate for each role-relationship. Thus placing someone on a 
hot radiator, although relevant for measuring child abuse, was not felt to 
be appropriate to measure violence between siblings or spouses. Time 
constraints are also the reason why several violent behaviors are combined 
in two of the CTS items (e.g., ‘‘Kicked, bit, or hit with fist’’ comprise item 
N). Kicking and biting are not necessarily equivalent acts, especially in 
regard to potential outcomes. However, even if separate items were given 
for each violent act, equivalence would still be problematic. Kicking a man 
in the shins, for instance, is not the same as kicking a man in the groin, 
and both of these instances are distinct from kicking a pregnant woman in 
the abdomen. Further, lack of exact equivalence applies to all the CTS 
items. ‘Throwing something”’ may refer to a pillow or a brick; ‘‘stabbing 
with a knife’’ may refer to a stab in the arm or in the chest. Questions that 
obtain data at this level of specificity are rarely possible in survey research; 
this is one of the many reasons why in-depth qualitative research is also 
needed. 

The CTS was revised for the 1985 Resurvey to include ‘‘choked’’ for 
spouses and ‘‘burned or scalded”’ for violence by parents. Table 4.1 shows 
that the additional items resulted in increased rates, especially for severe 
violence. The one additional severe violence item increases the rate of 
severe assaults by 4 to 9%. 


Threats Are Counted as Violence 


Several critics of the CTS have mistakenly assumed that the item 
‘Threatened to hit or throw something”’ is counted as one of the violent 
acts (see for example Dobash and Dobash, 1983:271; Stark and Flitcraft, 
1983:343) despite the scoring instructions to the contrary (see Chapter 3). 
The threat item is part of the Verbal Aggression scale. It was deliberately 
placed right before the first of the Physical Aggression items because 
pretesting showed that it helped respondents distinguish between threats 
and overt acts. It gives respondents an opportunity to first describe 
threats. Having done that makes more clear the distinction between threats 
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TABLE 4.1 
Effect of Additional Severe Assault Items in Form R on Child Abuse and 
Spouse Abuse Rates 


—Rate per 100 


Type of Violence Form N Form R* Increase 
Very Severe Violence Against Child 2.1 2.3 9.5% 
Severe Violence Against Child 10.8 11.0 1.9% 
Any Husband-to-Wife Violence 11.6 11.6 0.0 
Severe Husband-to-Wife Violence 3.2 3.4 6.3% 
Any Wife-to-Husband Violence 12.4 12.4 0.0 
Severe Wife-to-Husband Violence 4.6 4.8 4.3% 
Any Violence Between the Couple 16.0 16.1 0.6% 
Severe Violence Between the Couple 6.0 6.3 5.0% 


* The violent acts in form R are identical to those in Form N, except 
that "burned or scalded" is added to the list for parental violence and 
“chocked" is added to the list for couple violence. 


and overt acts, and in the subsequent items, which are focused on overt 
acts, they are less likely to report threats when the question asks for actual 
acts of overt violence. Ironically, still others have criticized the CTS 
precisely because it does not take into account threats (c.f., Breines and 
Gordon, 1983). 


Self-Reports Are Inaccurate Using a One-Year Period 


Response distortion. All self-report measures are subject to memory 
errors and also to.a variety of conscious and unconscious distortions of 
what is reported. The CTS attempts to minimize the distortions by 
presenting the violence items in a context that has meaning and legitimacy 
to respondents (see Chapter 3)..The high rate of participation for both 
interview and mail surveys using the CTS is indirect evidence that this is 
effective. 

Response distortion was investigated in the 1975 sample by asking each 
respondent about his reactions to the instrument, including whether he 
had exaggerated to make it ‘‘. . . seem like there was more physical fighting 
than there really was’’ or played down the fights ‘‘. . . so that the interview 
makes it seem like there was less physical fighting than there really was.” 
Of course, one cannot tell whether the respondents answered these ques- 
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tions accurately. But for what it is worth, only eight tenths of one percent 
(0.8%) said that they had exaggerated and only 1.1% said that they had 
understated the amount of violence. Still, one can be fairly sure that not 
all respondents told all. Cross-tabulating the question just described by the 
self-reported violence rates shows that the percent who said they played 
down the amount of violence is about 0.5% of those who reported no 
violence toward their child or spouse, but about 7% of those who reported 
frequent severe assaults to a child or spouse. For these and other reasons 
given in Straus, Gelles, and Steinmetz (1980: 35-36, 64-65) the CTS 
violence rates—high as they are—probably underestimate the true rates 
by a considerable amount. 

Referent period. The CTS asks respondents to indicate whether any of 
the violent acts occurred during the preceding twelve months. This is too 
long a period for accurate recall. The problem is particularly acute for the 
items in the Reasoning and Verbal Aggression scales and for the minor 
acts of violence by parent toward children such as slapping. Some of these 
occur so often that parents would have to keep a diary to provide accurate 
data. On the other hand, marital violence is relatively rare—a rate of about 
16% during a one-year period. This is such a highly skewed distribution 
that if a shorter referent period were to be used, the distribution would be 
even more skewed (since fewer events would have occurred in a shorter 
period). Consequently, investigations of marital violence are faced with a 
difficult choice. If a one-year referent period is used, the recall error 
problem is exacerbated. If a shorter time period is used, recall errors will 
be less, but the resulting data would be extremely skewed. (The distribu- 
tion might be 1% versus 99% if a one-month referent period is used). 

A one-year referent period was chosen for the CTS because that seemed 
to be the lesser of the two evils just discussed. However, if the research is 
concerned with violence between siblings or violence by parents to chil- 
dren, a shorter referent period might be a better choice. Violence in these 
roles occurs with such frequency that an impossibly skewed distribution 
would not result from a three- or six-month, or perhaps even a one-month, 
referent period. 


Equates Acts That Differ Greatly in Seriousness 


The violence scale items start with relatively minor acts, such as pushing 
and slapping, and end with assaults using a knife or gun. The desirability 
of distinguishing the more severe acts of violence from the others was 
mentioned in the first publication on the CTS (Chapter 3), but its impor- 
tance was not emphasized. Moreover, the only normative data presented 
in that publication combine all forms of violence in a simple sum index. 
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Consequently, two slaps are counted the same as two knife attacks. 
Subsequently, this omission was partly rectified by giving separate rates 
for ‘“‘severe violence.’’ However, even the Severe Violence index may not 
be satisfactory, because it also includes acts that differ greatly in their 
seriousness. A ‘‘Severity Weighted’’ scale has also been developed that 
weights each item by its relative severity and the frequency with which it 
occurred. The specific method of computing this index is given in Appen- 
dix B. 


Context Is Ignored 


One of the most frequent criticisms of the CTS as a measure of spouse 
abuse is that it counts acts of violence in isolation from the circumstances 
under which those acts occur. Who initiates the violence, the relative size 
and strength of the persons involved, and the nature of their relationship 
affect the meaning and consequences of the act. Hitting someone with a 
stove poker in self-defense is different than the same physical act as an 
unprovoked assault. A punch by a 120 pound woman will, on the average, 
have different consequences than a punch by a 175 pound man. 

These criticisms are based on a misunderstanding of (or disagreement 
with) the approach to research design that underlies the CTS. Our ap- 
proach assumes that ‘“‘context’’ is extremely important but that it is usually 
desirable to measure the context variables separately from the violence 
variable. That is why verbal aggression is kept separate from physical 
aggression in the CTS. Indeed, each of the three scales is context for the 
other (see Straus, 1974; Steinmetz, 1977 for examples). The view that 
research using the CTS ignores context is also based on the assumption 
that quantitative research does not and cannot take context variables into 
account. In actuality, quantitative measures of context are highly devel- 
oped and widely used under such labels as ‘‘interaction effects’? and 
‘specification’ (for examples see the chapters in Part II] and Linsky and 
Straus, 1987). 

Why context should be assessed separately. There are several reasons 
for separating the measurement of the acts of violence and other tactics 
from the measurement of the context of those acts. One reason is that 
there are so many context variables that including all would make an 
impossibly long and cumbersome instrument. More important, combining 
the CTS acts with the context variables assumes a relationship, rather 
than testing whether such a relationship exists. For example, if injury were 
part of the CTS violence measure, it would preclude investigating the 
extent to which the assaults that are measured by the present version of 
the CTS result in injuries. Chapter 5 presents a number of other reasons 
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why it is usually desirable to measure injury separately from the assaults 
that cause the injury. 

Methods of combining context measures with the CTS. Although the 
CTS deliberately measures the occurrence of so-called context variables 
separately from the occurrence of the violent acts, as mentioned above, 
the CTS is intended to provide the framework for obtaining information on 
whatever context measures are needed for a specific study or clinical 
purpose. Almost any context issue can be investigated by adding questions 
that provide the needed information on the circumstances surrounding the 
violent incidents. If, for example, one wants to investigate the extent to 
which alcohol is involved in assaults on a spouse, the interview can ask if 
the respondent and his or her partner had been drinking at the time, how 
much they had drunk, etc., when the violence occurred as was done in the 
study reported in Chapter 12. The interview can ask the context questions 
in relation to each violent act or just the most recent occurrence of the 
most severe type of assault that was reported in response to the CTS 
Violence items. Chapters 9 and 12 are examples of such analyses using the 
1985 Resurvey data. 


Ignores Who Initiates Violence 


Analyses of the 1972 and 1975 studies using the CTS (Straus, 1973, 1974; 
Straus, Gelles and Steinmetz, 1980) and an independent study of a Dela- 
ware sample by Steinmetz (1977) revealed the surprisingly high rate of 
wife-to-partner violence that has since been confirmed by many studies 
(see Chapter 6). Straus (1980) attempted to determine how much of this 
was self-defense from assaults initiated by men. Among those couples 
reporting one or more violent incidents, about half of them reported both 
partners had engaged in assaultive behavior, about one quarter of them 
the husband had committed the only violent acts, and in the remaining 
25% the wife had committed the only violent acts. Data from the 1985 
Resurvey (reported in Chapter 9) suggest that about half of all marital 
violence is initiated by wives. 


“‘Minor”’ Versus ‘‘Severe’’ Classification Has 
No Empirical Basis and Distorts Gender Differences 


As indicated in Chapters | and 3 (also Appendix B), the Physical 
Violence items in the CTS are classified into two levels of severity on the 
basis of their presumed risk of injury. The occurrence of items classified 
as ‘‘Severe Violence,’’ such as kicking, punching, and attacks with ob- 
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jects, is used to estimate the extent of ‘‘child abuse’ and ‘‘wife beating’’ 
in the United States and to identify such cases for further analysis. 

The need to distinguish between minor and severe violence is clearest in 
the case of child abuse. The criterion for child abuse is not simply hitting 
a child; rather it requires a level of assault that is likely to physically injure 
the child, and this is what the Severe Violence items are intended to 
represent. In the case of violence between spouses, the public still seems 
to make the distinction between ‘‘only’’ slapping or shoving a wife and 
“wife beating.’’ Consequently, the distinction between minor and severe 
violence is also useful in identifying cases that approximate the concept of 
wife beating. 

The distinction between minor and severe assaults is roughly parallel to 
the legal distinction between ‘‘simple assault’’ and ‘‘aggravated assault.”’ 
An aggravated assault is an attack that is likely to cause grave bodily harm, 
such as an attack with a knife or gun, regardless of whether the object of 
the attack was actually injured. 

Although the distinction between minor violence and severe violence is 
important and probably necessary, it is not without problems. One prob- 
lem is that the classification of some acts as ‘‘minor’’ and some as 


“‘severe’’ was based on the assumption that the latter entail a greater risk — 


of injury and this has never been demonstrated by empirical data. Egley 
(1988), however, found that the Severe Violence items characterized men 
in a treatment program and concluded that ‘‘most men don’t enter treat- 
ment until violence has reached the severity of Straus’ Wife Beating 
Index.’’ 

Another problem occurs because of gender differences in relative size 
and strength. Men, on average, are 3 inches taller, weigh 28 pounds more, 
and have better developed muscles than women. Therefore, the distinction 
between minor and severe violence may serve to understate male ‘‘minor’’ 
violence and overstate female ‘‘severe’’ violence. A frequent scenario in 
marital violence is that the husband is ‘‘only’’ slapping or shoving his wife. 
Then the wife, out of fear or anger, attempts to even the odds by kicking, 
punching, or using an object. In the CTS classification of violent acts, the 
husband is counted as having engaged in minor violence, whereas the wife 
is counted as having engaged in a severe assault. Critics of the CTS argue 
that this artificially overstates violence by women. 

A related problem is that a slap or a punch by a 190 pound man is likely 
to be much more damaging than a slap or a punch by a 125 pound woman, 
yet the CTS counts them as though they were the same. Moreover, being 
repeatedly slapped is highly abusive and dangerous, but the standard 
scoring of the CTS counts that as minor violence. In principle it is possible 
to score the CTS in ways that correct the underestimation of minor 
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violence by males. For example, to correct for differences in the height 
and weight of each spouse, CTS scores could be increased by the percent 
to which the height and weight of the respondent exceeded that of his or 
her spouse. To correct for repeated slapping, a respondent who exceeds a 
certain level could be classified as having engaged in severe violence, even 
though he or she may not have committed one of the acts in the Severe 
Violence list. The latter procedure was used, for example, in Chapter 25 
in an attempt to refine the identification of child abuse cases. The results, 
however, were almost identical to those obtained by simply classifying any 
occurrence of one of the Severe Violence acts as ‘‘child abuse.”’ It seems 
unlikely that much is to be gained from such weighting systems. Moreover, 
as argued in Chapter 5, kicking, punching, and hitting with objects are 
abusive acts regardless of whether an injury occurs. 


Does Not Measure Process and Sequence 


The CTS is basically intended to measure the extent to which each of 
the three tactics were used during a given time period, such as the 
preceding year or month, and therefore does not provide information on 
the specific interaction sequence that was involved in the use of any of the 
tactics in the scale. There are, however, ways in which the CTS can be 
used to investigate processes and sequences, such as what leads to 
escalation into violence. One method is to readminister the CTS at speci- 
fied intervals, such as months, quarters, or years, and then use standard 
methods of panel analysis. Another method is to supplement the standard 
CTS items with questions on the sequence of events. For example, after 
completing the CTS, respondents can be asked about the sequence of 
events that led up to the most coercive act that was reported to have 
occurred and to provide further information about the nature of the conflict 
and how it was ultimately resolved. 


Alternative Measures 
Although the evidence to be presented below shows that the CTS is a 
reasonably reliable and valid means of determining the nature and extent 
of intrafamily violence, a number of modifications as well as completely 
different methods may be used to measure family violence. 


Single Questions, Short Forms, and Modifications 


Different studies have added and subtracted items, and the results seem 
to be roughly consistent with the results from use of the CTS. Illustrative 
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- Of this is the study by Scanzoni (1978), who asked a sample of 321 women: 
““How often does his refusal to listen, or do what you want him to do, 
make you so angry that you: Swear at him; Try to hit him; Ignore him or 
give him the cold shoulder, stamp your feet or hit something like a table or 
a wall; Do something to spite him.’’ Fourteen percent of the women 
indicated that they had tried to hit the husband. Since this figure refers to 
the entire period of the marriage, not to the immediately preceding 12 
months, it cannot be compared directly to the 12% of women in the 
National Family Violence Resurvey who reported having hit their husband 
in the past year. However, it does indicate that even relatively simple 
techniques can be used to obtain data on marital violence. 

The CTS has been administered in the form of a questionnaire (Form A, 
Straus, 1973, 1974), personal interview (Form N, Straus, Gelles, and 
Steinmetz, 1980), and telephone interview (Straus and Gelles, 1986). The 
identity of the respondent has also varied, including children describing 
their own behavior and that of their parents and husbands, wives, and 
dating partners describing the tactics used by themselves and by their 
partner. Alford (1982) used a modification of the CTS to obtain information 
on conflict tactics used in 26 different role-relationships, both within and 
outside the family. 

It is clear that the CTS can be modified and used in a wide variety of 
ways. However, if the intent is to measure conflict tactics as defined in 
Chapter 3 and as summarized in the introduction to this chapter, two 
principles need to be followed: (1) Include only acts of overt behavior. 
Beliefs and attitudes about violence are extremely important, but Chapter 
10 shows they are far from the same thing as actual violence. Therefore, 
they should be measured by a separate scale, such as the one developed 
by Saunders et al. (1987). (2) Do not mix tactics, either in the phrasing of 
an item or in combining items to compute a scale. Alford’s measure of 
“dispute styles,’’ for example, combines *‘yell, scream, push, shove, hit, 
throw things, and make extremely insulting references”’ (Alford, 1982). 
Such a measure cannot differentiate between parents or spouses who 
“only’’ use verbal aggression from those who are both verbally and 
physically aggressive. 


Alternative Abuse Measures 


The CTS has been most widely used and most widely criticized as an 
instrument to measure violence between spouses. However, no satisfac- 
tory alternative has as yet been developed. The CTS has been less often 


used to measure child abuse, in part because more alternative child abuse 
measures are available. 
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The Index of Spouse Abuse (Hudson and McIntosh, 1981 )- This was 
developed with commendable use of appropriate statistical techniques, 
such as factor analysis, and each of the two sub-scales (Physical Abuse 
and Non-Physical Abuse) has high reliabilities. However, this instrument 
suffers from the same fundamental problem as Alford’s measure of dispute 
styles: it confounds physical aggression with other variables. Only four of 
the eleven items in the Physical Aggression scale (as given in the footnote 
to Appendix 1 in Hudson and McIntosh) are actual acts of physical 
aggression. The remaining items may be abusive in a broader sense (€.g., 
‘‘My partner becomes surly and angry if I tell him he is drinking too 
much’’), but are not physical acts of violence. 

National crime survey. This is a carefully conducted survey that 
provides the most extensive data available on assaults between members 
of the same household because it is based on a sample of approximately 
sixty thousand households and is repeated annually. Nevertheless, the 
National Crime Survey (NCS) spouse abuse rate is only 0.2% (Gaquin, 1977~ 
1978), compared to the rate of 16.1% found in the 1985 Resurvey using the 
CTS. The most likely reason for this tremendous discrepancy ties in 
differences between the context of the NCS vs. the Family Violence 
surveys. The NCS is presented to respondents as @ study of crime, 
whereas our surveys are presented as studies of family problems. Only a 
minute proportion of assaults by spouses may be reported in the National 
Crime Survey, because most people think of being kicked by their spouse 
as wrong, but not a ‘“‘crime”’ in the legal sense. See Chapter 27, footnote | 
for additional information on use of the NCS to measure wife abuse. 

National incidence study of child abuse and official reports. Child 
abuse cases that come to the attention of Child Protective Service (CPS) 
agencies under mandatory reporting laws form the basis for widely known 
and widely accepted statistics on child abuse in the United States (Ameri- 
can Association for Protecting Children, 1986). However, many cases of 
child abuse may never be reported to CPS (Hampton and Newberger, 
1985). The National Incidence Study (NIS) attempts to find unreported 
cases of child abuse, interviewing community professionals directly about 
abused children they are aware of. While the physical child abuse rate 
from the NIS was 26% higher than the rate indicated by CPS reports, the 
NIS rate is still much lower than the rate from surveys using the CTS. This 
is true because the CPS and NIS rates are best thought of as intervention 
rates, rather than true incidence rates, because the respondents were 
entirely service providers or law enforcement personnel (see Chapter 7 for 
other explanations for the discrepancies in these rates). — 

Emergency room protocols. While some victims of family violence do 
present to hospital emergency rooms for treatment, the intentional origin 
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of the injury is usually not divulged (Stark et al., 1981). Protocols have 
therefore been developed to identify abuse victims so that more appropri- 
ate treatment and referral can be provided (McGrath, et al., 1980; Pleck et 
al., 1987). The efficacy of such protocols was demonstrated in a study of 
hospital records that identified about 20% of female trauma cases as 
victims of intentional injury (Stark, et al., 1981). 

However, for research purposes such protocols must be used with 
caution, since only a small fraction of abuse victims receive medical 
attention for injuries (see discussion of injury earlier in the chapter). 
Nevertheless, emergency room data can be extremely useful if one is 
careful to define the subjects under study as ‘‘abuse victims who are 
beaten seriously enough to require medical treatment’’ and to make clear 
that this level of injury is rare even among severely assaulted victims. 

Randomized response technique. This technique has been highly 
touted for use in surveys on sensitive subjects (Kolata, 1987; Warner, 
1965). In its most commonly used format, respondents are given some 
randomizing device (like flipping a coin) for selecting one of two unrelated 
questions, one sensitive and the other not, to answer. Respondents are 
thought to be more likely to give honest answers to the sensitive question 
because the researcher does not know which of the two questions was 
randomly selected. (Detailed guidelines for use of this technique are in 
Fox and Tracy, 1986). In theory, the technique is attractive because the 
researcher can promise the respondent complete anonymity of response. 

The technique has been used at least twice in regard to child abuse. 
Zdep and Rhodes (1976) estimated that 15% of a national probability 
sample of two thousand responded “‘yes’’ to the question ‘‘Have you or 
your spouse ever intentionally used physical force on any of your children 
in an effort specifically meant to hurt or cause injury to that child?” 
Finkelhor and Lewis (1987) asked ‘‘Have you ever sexually abused a child 
at any time in your life?’’ and obtained estimates of 17% and 4% in split 
samples of 1,313 in a national probability survey. The divergence of their 
two estimates and the absence of associations with any other expected 
characteristics of sexual abusers led Finkelhor and Lewis to conclude that 
the estimates probably were not valid. Randomized response technique 
does offer some intriguing possibilities for family violence researchers, but 
more testing is required before concluding that it can produce valid and 
reliable results. 


Reliability and Validity 
Reliability 


Six studies assessing the internal consistency reliability of the CTS have 
been located and are summarized in Table 4.2. Comparison of the columns 
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for the scales measuring the three tactics shows that the Alpha coefficients 
are low for the Reasoning scale, higher for Verbal Aggression, and highest 
for the Violence scale. The differences are largely a function of the number 
of items in each scale. The reasoning scale in Forms N and R have only 
three items. Consequently, as suggested in Chapter 3, for research in 
which measurement of reasoning is an important focus, the reasoning 
items dropped from Form A (because of the interview length limitations of 
the studies using Forms N and R) should be restored to the version used — 
in any such studies. In fact, still other items can be added to both the 
Reasoning and-the Verbal Aggression scales to the extent that they figure 
importantly in the study for which the CTS is used. 


Factor Structure of the CTS 


At the time the CTS was developed, the three tactics that served as the 
basis for designing items to be included were hypothesized dimensions. 
Several investigators have since confirmed the existence of these dimen- 
sions though the use of factor analysis. To the extent that factor analysis 
identifies these dimensions, it supports the original conceptualization. In 
addition, the identification of orthogonal factors provides evidence of the 
“‘discriminant validity’? (Campbell and Fisk, 1959) of the three tactics. 

Straus analyses. Chapter 3 reports the results of a factor analysis of 
data using Form A, completed by a sample of 385 college students with 
reference to the tactics used by their parents during the last year they lived 
at home. The results reveal three factors that correspond to the three 
hypothesized dimensions: reasoning, verbal aggression, and physical ag- 
gression (violence). The factor loadings for each item are given in Table 1 
of that chapter. 

Chapter 3 also reports the results of a factor analysis of Form N for the 
1975 national sample of 2,143 families. This analysis yielded the same 
three factors and an additional factor. The items with the highest loadings 
on this factor are the use of a knife or gun. The factor loadings for the 
other violence items go down as the severity of the violence decreases. 
This additional factor is represented by the Severe Violence index and 
suggests that the ‘‘minor violence’’ within the family is a somewhat distinct 
phenomenon from the repeated and severe assaults that characterize child 
abuse and wife beating. 

Replications by others. Five studies have been located that report 
factor analyses on the CTS items. Although there are some differences in 
the findings, these analyses all found a factor structure that approximates 
the three originally postulated tactics of reasoning, verbal aggression, and 
physical violence. 
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TABLE 4.2 
Alpha Reliability Coefficients for the Conflict Tactics Scales 


Perpetrator 
+ Victim Reason- Verbal Physical 
Study Relationship ing Ager. Ager. 
Barling et al. 1987 Husband -to-Wife 50 62 88 
Mitchell & Hodon, 1983* Husband-to-Wife -- -- .69 
(sample of battered women) 
Schumm et al. 1982 Rural, 
Husband/Father** —-- .80 96 
Wife/Mother -- .78 .93 
Urban 
Husband/Father -- .76 95 
Wife/Mother -- 85 .95 
Straus, 1979 Child-to-Child ~56 79 -82 
Parent-to-Child 69 .77 -62 
Child-to-Parent 64 -77 .78 
Husband-to-Wife 50 .80 .83 
Wife-to-Husband 51 add -82 
Couple +76 88 88 
Straus, 1987 Parent-to-Child -59 ~62 42 
Husband-to-Wife 42 .77 . 86 
Wife-to-Husband 43 .76 379 
Couple -48 83 82 
Winkler & Doherty, 1983 Couple -61 81 83 


-- Indicates that a reliability coefficient was not reported. 


* The reliability data for this sample is not really comparable to the other studies 
because the entire sample experienced violence. Under these circumstances, the CTS 
is a measure of how much violence occurs, whereas for non-clinical samples the 
highly skewed distribution (i.e. the fact that most couples are not violent) makes 
the violence index primarily a measure of whether violence occurred at all. 


bes Husband/Father means acts of aggression by the husband toward his wife or toward 
the child who completed the questionnaire. The same procedure was used for the 
Wife/Mother data. See Schumm et al. footnote 2. 


Three of these studies analyze the CTS as a measure of marital violence. 
Two of them (Barling et al., 1987; Jorgensen, 1977) derived three compo- 
nent factors: reasoning, verbal aggression, and a single physical aggression 
factor. Hornung et al. (1981) derived four: the same reasoning and verbal 
aggression factors, one for physical aggression, and a separate factor for 
life-threatening violence (the threat or use of a weapon). The differentia- 
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tion of the Violence items into-minor and severe violence factors is parallel 
to the findings from the analysis presented in Chapter 3 (summarized 
above). 

The other two studies examine the CTS as a measure of parent-to-child 
or child-to-parent violence. Schumm et al. (1982) found the three basic 
factors (physical violence, verbal aggression, and reasoning) in the self- 
reported behavior of 181 adolescents toward their parents. Eblen (1987) 
found that Verbal Aggression items mixed with Severe or Minor Violence 
items in parental behavior as reported by children from grades 5 through 
8. The factor structure in Eblen’s study also varied slightly by sex of 
parent. For fathers, it combined ‘‘threatened to hit or throw something”’ 
with the Severe Violence items; for mothers, Severe Violence combined 
with two acts of verbal aggression and ‘‘Threw you out of the house.’’ The 
second factor for both parents combined other acts of verbal aggression 
with minor violence, plus ‘‘Sent you to your room”’ and ‘‘Grounded you.”’ 
The third factor consisted solely of Reasoning items for fathers, but also 
included ‘‘cried’’ and two other items of negative affect among mothers. 


Concurrent Validity 


Validity is the most important and the most difficult aspect of an 
instrument to ascertain. In part this is true because of inherent difficulties 
in obtaining data that are appropriate for measuring concurrent validity. 
Concurrent validity is estimated by the degree to which the new instrument 
is related to other presumably valid instruments. This association cannot 
be determined if the new measure is the only measure of the phenomenon 
or if (rightly or wrongly) other measures are thought to be inaccurate or 
invalid. 

Another difficulty in evaluating validity is that despite a huge literature, 
the criteria for judging the validity of an instrument are far from precise. 
Remarkable as it may seem, there are no established standards for judging 
concurrent validity coefficients. Inspection of several psychometrics texts 
revealed that almost none give numerical figures, nor does the Standards 
for Educational and Psychological Tests and Manuals published by the 
American Psychological Association. Perhaps the reason is that the assess- 
ment of validity is a complex issue that is best approached multidimension- 
ally (see for example Brindberg and Kidder, 1982; Campbell and Fisk, 
1959). Nevertheless, some numerical frame of reference can be helpful. 
Cronbach (1970) is one of the few authors who provides this. His Table 5.3 
“‘I}lustrative Validity Coefficients’’ includes 18 coefficients for widely used 
tests and subtests. My tabulation of these coefficients shows that the mean 
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is .37. Cronbach comments: ‘“‘It is unusual for a validity coefficient to rise 
above 0.60... .”’ 

Standards for judging concurrent validity are even more elusive in 
sociology. Sociological research reports rarely include any validity 
evidence at all (Straus, 1964; Straus and Brown, 1978). Sociologists place 
great importance on the representativeness of the sample and seem to 
implicitly assume that if the sample is representative, the measures used 
in studying that sample are valid.® 

Studies of agreement between family members.” One approach taken 
to investigate the concurrent validity of the CTS has been to examine the 
level of agreement between CTS scores as reported by more than one 
family member. The importance of viewing couple agreement as. an indi- 
cation of the validity of the CTS as a measure of spouse abuse is stressed 
by Edelson and Brygger (1986) and Szinovacz (1983). 

Treatment samples. Two of the studies examine spousal agreement in 
clinical samples of men who were in treatment for having assaulted their 
wives (Browning and Dutton, 1986; Edelson and Brygger, 1986). Edelson 
and Brygger (1986) urge caution in the use of the CTS as a diagnostic and 
evaluation tool in treatment programs for assaultive men, since these 
men’s self-reports may be inaccurate (page 377). At the time of intake, 
they found women reported higher rates of all 13 violent acts in their 
version of the CTS, including 4 that were statistically significant. In a six- 
month follow-up administration of the CTS, violence had greatly decreased 
and the gender difference in reporting was no longer present except for 
the ‘‘pushed, grabbed, or shoved”’ item. 

Browning and Dutton (1986) found that each partner tended to under- 
report his or her own violence in his or her treatment sample. The mean 
violence index for the husbands was 9.3 as reported by the husband, but 
almost twice as high (17.3) as reported by the wives; the mean index score 
for violence by wives was 6.7 as reported by the husbands, but only 3.9 as 
reported by the wives. The correlation between spouses for husband’s 
violence was .65, but only .26 for violence by the wife. 

Community samples. The first study reporting concurrent validity for 
the CTS compared college students’ reports of family violence with 
reports by their parents (Bulcroft and Straus, 1975). The results, summa- 
rized in Chapter 3, indicated a moderate level of concurrent validity as 
measured by correlation coefficients, and rates of family violence as 
reported by students and their parents. 

Jouriles and O’Leary (1985) present their findings as an indication of 
“interspousal reliability,’’ seeming to implicitly assume the validity of the 
CTS violence measure. They compare husbands’ and wives’ responses on 
the CTS Violence items among 65 couples beginning marital therapy and 
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37 couples in a ‘‘community sample.’’ For spouses in the therapy sample, 
they found 72% agreement with regard to both the husband’s violence and 
the wife’s violence. The percentage of agreement was only slightly higher 
in the community sample (77% for husband’s violence and 80% for wife’s 
violence). However, these high agreement scores largely reflect consensus 
on the nonoccurrence of violence in an extremely skewed distribution. 
Consequently, they also reported a better measure of agreement—the 
kappa coefficient. The coefficients for husband’s violence were .43 for the 
therapy sample and .40 for the community sample and for wife’s violence 
-40 for the therapy sample and .41 for the community sample. 

Szinovacz’s (1983) analysis of data from 103 couples is the most detailed 
and thorough analysis of agreement between spouses in response to the 
CTS. At the aggregate level, Szinovacz, like other investigators, found 
almost identical violence index rates regardless of the sex of respondent. 
However, when comparing the report of one spouse with the report of the 
other spouse, she found only 40% agreement for use of violence by the 
wife and 27% agreement on the use of violence by the husband. The lack 
of agreement on the wife’s violence was mainly due to ‘‘a considerable 
number of women [who] report at least one incidence of violence against 
the husband that is not acknowledged by their spouse”’ (page 638). Szino- 
vacz also found that when the Violence index is based on events reported 
by either or both spouses, the rate is about 50% higher than rates based 
on the report of only one spouse alone. 


Social Desirability as a Threat to Validity 


Since the first paper describing the CTS, the fact that not every respon- 
dent will be willing to describe instances in which he or she kicked or 
punched a child or a spouse has been emphasized. This has typically been 
followed by statements that the true rate is probably much higher than the 
measured rate (Straus, Gelles, and Steinmetz, 1980:33). The degree to 
which the true rates are greater than the rate obtained by using the CTS is 
not known. Consequently, the best that can be said about the accuracy of 
the CTS is that it is probably closer to the true incidence rate than other 
methods because it produces a higher incidence rate than any other 
method. 

For research on family violence (as compared to clinical use), a more 
serious problem than underestimating the amount of violence is the possi- 
bility that the degree of underestimate varies from subject to subject and 
that this is correlated with other characteristics of the subject. This 
problem, which is referred to as ‘‘correlated error’ rather than random 
error, can produce erroneous findings. For example, the correlation be- 
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tween having been the victim of violence by a spouse and depression 
(Chapters 9 and 24) might be spurious if both reflect person-to-person 
differences in willingness to tell an interviewer about such socially stig- 
matized behavior. This possibility has been investigated using measures of 
‘‘social desirability response set.” 

Treatment samples. In an analysis of a clinical sample of 52 battered 
women, Saunders (1986) found little evidence that social desirability re- 
sponse set is related to the CTS scores reported by these women. The 
only husband-to-wife violence item found to be related to social desirabi- 
lity (r = —.28) was slapping, and this correlation was not statistically 
significant in view of the experiment-wise error rate. The only wife-to- 
husband item related to social desirability was wife’s severe violence in 
response to husband’s severe assaults (r = .36), and this relationship was 
in the opposite direction than expected. 

Saunders and Hanusa (1986) also utilized the Marlowe-Crown Social 
Desirability scale in a pre-test-post-test study of treatment outcomes in a 
sample of 90 abusive men. They found that after social desirability was 
partialed out, the measured outcome effects of the treatment program 
remained significant. 

Community samples. Newberger (1987) examined the relationship of 
the social desirability response set to both the marital and parent-to-child 
CTS scores in a community sample of 34 mothers. The CTS scores were 
not found to be correlated with the Marlowe-Crown Social Desirability 
scale scores of these women. However, Arias and Beach (1987) did find 
social desirability to be correlated with the CTS scores reported by a 
community sample of 90 couples. The correlations of the MCSD to the 
CTS violence index were —.23 for violence by husbands and —.32 for 
violence by wives. Both correlations are statistically significant, but in the 
light of the stigmatizing behavior measured by the CTS Violence index, 
are much lower than might be expected. In addition, among subjects who 
reported engaging in violence, social desirability was not related to their 
reports of frequency and/or severity of the violence; and no relationship 
was found between reports of being a victim and tendency to respond ina 
socially desirable manner, Arias and Beach’s most important finding was 
similar to that of Resick and Reese (1986): controlling for social desirability 
does not eliminate the relationship between the CTS and other demo- 
graphic, personality, and marital relationships variables. 


Summary of Concurrent Validity and Social Desirability Effects 


While the research indicates that social desirability presents little threat 
to the validity of the CTS, most of the agreement studies reviewed found 
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large discrepancies between the reports of violence given by husbands and 
by wives. These often take the form of under-reporting by the perpetrator. 
It is therefore important to obtain data from both spouses, particularly if 
CTS scores are used for treatment decisions or program evaluation. In 
particular, if the severity of violence is of interest to the researcher, 
separate analyses by gender of respondent are called for, since results 
given in Chapter 9 indicate that women are more likely to report severe 
assaults than are men. 

However, when the CTS is used for basic research where the issue is 
not the absolute level of violence but the relationships between variables, 
obtaining data from both spouses becomes less crucial. This can be seen 
in the similarity in the overall (i.e., aggregate) rates based on male and 
female subjects and the way relationships between variables are parallel 
regardless of the gender of the respondent. Figure 1 in Szinovacz (1983) 
illustrates the relationships of demographic measures (e.g., education or 
income) to husband’s or wife’s violence, plotting the reports of husbands 
and wives separately. The figure shows essentially the same curves regard- 
less of which spouse’s reports are plotted. Further, in data gathered from 
one spouse only (e.g., the two National Family Violence Surveys), Chapter 
9 reveals that findings are typically replicated when female and male 
respondents are considered separately. 


Construct Validity 


Construct validity refers to the association between the measure in 
question and other variables. The extent that these associations are consis- 
tent with theoretical or empirical knowledge is used to evaluate construct 
validity (Cronbach, 1970; Nunnally, 1978; Straus, 1964). Thus a measure 
of the caloric intake should be correlated with feeling hungry, based on 
the theory that the subjective experience of hunger is caused by lack of 
food intake. Of course, the correlation will be less than 1.00, because there 
are other factors that also influence subjective feelings of hunger. 

There is even more ambiguity as to the size of the coefficient that will 
be taken as evidence of construct validity than there is for concurrent 
validity. This is inherent in the process. If the theory being tested with the 
new measure specifies a close linkage between the independent and de- 
pendent variable, then a large correlation is needed; if (as in most theories) 
only a weak bivariate relation is posited because of the numerous other 
factors that are involved, then low but statistically significant correlations 
support the construct validity of the measures used to test that theory. 

It follows from the above that the construct validity of the CTS can be 
assessed by the degree to which the CTS measures produce findings that 
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are consistent with theoretical or empirical propositions about the variable 
that the instrument purports to measure. Chapter 3 gives a summary of 
the construct validity evidence that was available ten years ago. Since 
then, a large number of studies using the CTS have been published and 
they provide much more evidence. In fact, the number is so great that 
only some can be mentioned and even those only briefly. 


* The CTS data on the extent to which patterns of violence are correlated 
from one generation to the next (see Chapter 3 and Carroll, 1977; Straus, 
Gelles, and Steinmetz, 1980) are consistent with many other empirical 
findings and social learning theory and have also been confirmed by 
on other investigators (see meta-analysis by Hotaling and Sugarman, 
Use of the CTS in the two National Family Violence Surveys has 
confirmed the existence of many hypothesized “‘risk factors”’ for family 
’ violence (Straus, Gelles, and Steinmetz, 1980), including 

Inequality between spouses and especially male dominance 

Poverty and unemployment 

Stress and lack of community ties 

Youthfulness 

Heavy drinking 
Comparisons in Chapter 9 of women who experienced relatively minor 
violence and women who experienced severe violence in 1985 with 
women who had not been attacked by their husbands show that the more 
severe the assault, the greater the probability of physical and mental 
health problems. 
Gelles and Straus (Chapter 24) also compared children who had been 
severely assaulted by a parent with the other children in the sample and 
found that the abused children consistently experienced more behavior 
problems. For example, the child victims of severe violence had two to 
four times higher rates of: 

Temper tantrums and roublemaling friends 

Failing grades in school 

Disciplinary problems in school and at home 

Physically assaultive behavior at home and elsewhere 

Vandalism, theft, and arrest 

Drinking and drug abuse 


Many relationships indicative of the construct validity of the CTS 
Violence scores have been found by other investigators, for example: 


* The less affection between the parents of a respondent, the higher the 
incidence of violence against a marital partner (Szinovacz, 1983), 
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¢ Violent couples identified with the CTS, compared to non-violent 
couples matched on the Marlowe-Crown Social Desirability scale, are 
characterized by asymmetry in power, high conflict, lack of organization, 
and low sharing of pleasurable activities (Resick and Reese, 1986). 
¢ Physically abusive men identified by the CTS have lower self-esteem 
(Neidig, Friedman, and Collins, 1986). 


Summary and Conclusions 


Every instrument has its limitations, and the CTS is no exception. This 
chapter alerts readers to as many of the possible limitations I or critics of 
the CTS have been able to identify. In some cases the concerns are 
groundless or erroneous; in other cases they point to possible but not 
empirically demonstrated problems. In still other cases, real problems and 
limitations that are inherent in the instrument as it is currently structured 
are identified and must therefore be kept in mind when interpreting the 
results of research using CTS data. 

The chapter also reviews the evidence on fate structure, reliability, 

and validity. The factor structure is remarkably consistent across studies 
using widely varying populations and conducted by different investigators. 
The internal consistency reliability is at best moderate, due to the small 
number of items in each scale. Selection of these few items was necessary 
for the CTS to be sufficiently brief so as to be suitable for survey research. 
The concurrent validity measures of agreement between family members 
are within the range of validity coefficients typically reported. The strong- 
est evidence concerns the construct validity of the CTS. It has been used 
in a large number of studies producing findings that tend to be consistent 
with previous research (when available), consistent regardless of gender 
of respondent, and theoretically meaningful. 

Ironically, the weakest aspect of the CTS is the scales that have 
received the least criticism: Reasoning and Verbal aggression. The number 
of items used to measure Reasoning scale is clearly inadequate, and neither 
scale has been used sufficiently to be able to reach conclusions about 
validity. The low usage of the Reasoning and Verbal Aggression scales 
reflects the fact that the major attraction of the CTS has been the measure 
of physical violence. However, on both theoretical and methodological 
grounds it is almost certain that more will be learned about violence if it is 
studied in the context of other tactics for resolving conflicts, as was done 
by Straus (1974) and Steinmetz (1978).° 

Although far from a perfect instrument, the comparison presented in 
this chapter of the CTS with the available alternatives, together with the 
evidence on stable factor structure, moderate reliability and concurrent 
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validity, and the strong evidence of construct validity, suggests that the 
CTS is the best available instrument to measure intrafamily violence. 


Notes 


It is a pleasure to express appreciation to Michael Martin, David M. Klein, 
and Maximiliane Szinovacz for comments and suggestions that aided in the 
revision of this chapter. 


1. 


It is ironic that the main criticism of the CTS has come from feminists. There 
are actually three ironies. First, I consider myself a feminist and published the 
first empirical research showing the relation of male dominance to violence 
(Straus, 1973). A year earlier I presented a paper on sexual inequality, cultural 
norms, and wife beating (Straus, 1976). That paper was widely distributed by 
women’s groups until I became persona non grata for publishing data on violence 
by women. The second irony is that the CTS has provided and continues to 
provide the most powerful ‘‘hard data’’ on the extent of wife beating. These 
data have been used in countless communities to help build the case for shelters 
and other services needed by battered women and have also figured in state and 
national legislative hearings. Third, the two most specific feminist criticisms of 
the CTS (not indicating who originates the violence and the extent to which 
women are physically injured) are ‘‘defects’’ that strengthen the case for women 
because when this information is obtained, it turns out that women initiate as 
often as men and the injury rate is actually very low. See the sections on 
initiation in Chapter 6 and on injury in Chapters 5 and 9. 


. This is an appropriate place to clear up a misunderstanding about who may use 


the CTS. Although the article that serves as a manual for the CTS (Straus, 1979) 
is copyrighted, the instrument itself is not. Anyone may therefore use the CTS 
in its original form or modify it without permission of either the author or the 
journal in which the CTS was published. However, I would appreciate copies of 
any reports using the CTS so that the bibliography can be updated for the benefit 
of other scholars. 


. For convenience and economy of wording, the terms spouse, partner, husband, 


wife, couple, marital, etc., are used to refer to couples, irrespective of whether 
they are a married or a non-married cohabiting couple. For an analysis of 
differences and similarities between married and cohabiting couples see Chapter 
13, Yllo 1978, and Yllo and Straus, 1981. ; 


. The analysis in this section focuses mainly on criticisms of the CTS as a measure 


of spouse abuse. However, many points apply regardless of whether the appli- 
cation is to spouse abuse or child abuse. 


. By ‘‘incompatible’’ I am referring to what is possible within the scope of a 


particular instrument. However, within the scope of a research project more 
than one approach can be and, where possible, should be used. Within the scope 
of a field or research issue, it is essential that this type of triangulation occur, 
because each approach brings into focus aspects of a phenomenon that are 
hidden to other approaches. This perspective is the opposite of that taken by 
extreme partisans of a particular method who state or imply that only their 
method can provide an adequate understanding of the phenomenon. 


. The situation is almost the opposite-in-psychology. Relative.to.sociologists, 
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psychologists pay much more attention to the validity of the measures and seem 
to implicitly assume that if the measure is valid, the sample is not crucial. 


. In reviewing these studies, the focus will be on the Violence index scores as 


computed from the responses of husbands and wives, not on differences between 
spouses in respect to the individual items that are combined to create the index. 
This was done because the space to present results at the item level is not 
justifiable in the context of this chapter and, more important, because the key 
question is the validity of the composite scores or indexes, not the separate 
items making up the instrument. The reliability and validity of separate items is 
always lower than that of the overall instrument, which of course is the reason 
for using multi-item tests rather than single items. 


. To take this suggestion seriously, one needs to go beyond the CTS and also use 


an instrument that measures a broader range of non-punitive methods of resolv- 


ing conflicts than can be accomplished with even an expanded set of reasoning 
items. 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: Murray Straus 
FROM: David A. Ford 
DATE: January 23, 1990 
SUBJ. : CTS validity 


A note on the CTS as used in initial and followup interviews for the 
Indianapolis Prosecution Experiment: 


I used two sets of measures for victim interview reports of violence. One 
was simply a direct, general question about violence (eg., from the six- 
month followup): 


"During that six month period, did [MAN] actually commit any acts of 
physical viclence against you?” 


This followed (by one interview page or four questions} an introduction 
reminding her of our concern with violence as legally defined: 


Now, as we continue through this interview, I will use the terms 
“violence,” "violent behavior,” "violent fights," or "physical 
abuse." Please remember that I am talking about acts like hitting or 
pushing or hair-pulling or beating or threatening with a weapon —- 
behaviors which are considered acts of violence by the legal system. 


I also used a version of the CTS (see attached} and scored each case 
according to whether or not the victim had experienced any of the acts, 
i.e., her interview was coded °1°’ on CTS violence if she suffered at least 
one of the listed violent acts (i-p}; otherwise she was coded °*0’ 
(including if she had no conflict in the relationship). Similarly, for 
severe CTS violence, she was coded ’1’ if she had experienced at least one 
of the "severe" items (l-p}) and °0° otherwise. 


Two points of interest: 


1} Despite the limited acts of violence listed in this version of the CTS, 
and despite our allowing a respondent to skip the question if she reported 
no conflict in her relationship te the man, the CTS elicited more reports 
{and therefore a greater prevalence) of violence than did the general 
question. This is shown in Table A for the initial interview and Table B 
for the follawunp. 


2) Although at the time of the followup these victims had just six months 
earlier gone through a legal system that provided a definition of violence 
as a battery ("touching in a rude, angry, or insolent manner"}, they 
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nevertheless reported new violence at a rate more consistent with severe 
violence. It could be that my introduction to the issue of violence evoked 
images of more severe violence, but I still find this surprising 
considering the experience these victims had under a legal definition. 


I must confess that I did not expect the CTS to work this well with a group 
whose violence was a matter of public record. There was no reason to be 
coy in asking about their violent experiences. So the whole issue of 
introducing it through "conflict and conflict tactics" seemed superfluous. 
And to present a limited list of violent acts, given the range of violence 
committed against the IPE victims, seemed destined to undercount. Not so! 
That such a limited set of violent acts seems to tap more overall violence 
than the general question is impressive. 


And most important, this demonstration of validity for the Indianapolis 
experiment should give more credibility to other CdS experiments using the 
CTS, in particular, the Omaha Replication. 


TABLE A 
History of Defendant Violence Against Victim by Intake Set 


Intake Set 
Victim Complaint On-Scene Arrest 


Victim Report of Anv Previous Violence 


In 6 months prior to intake 70% 71% 
(323) (106) 
Ever during relationship 91% 86% 
(324) (106) 


Victim Report of CTS Violence! 


In 6 months prior to intake 96% 94% 
(324) (106) 
Ever during relationship 98% 96% 
(324) (106) 


Victim Report of Severe CTS Violence’ 


In 6 months prior to intake 86% 81% 
(324) {106} 
Ever during relationship — 80% 85% 
(324) {106} 
i Conflict Tactic Seale Violence -- victim responded to at least one item 
, from the total scale set. 
* Severe Conflict Tactic Scale Violence -- victim responded to at least one 


item from the “severe” subset. 
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TABLE B 


Percentages of Cases with Reports of Violence Within the Six Months 
Following Settlement in Court, by Intake Sets 


Recommended Prosecutorial Track 


Intake Drop Diversion Probation Other 

Source of Report Set Permitted w/counseling w/counseling Sentence 

Vietim Interview: 

Direct question vo 2.2% 26.5% 29.6% 35.9% 
(82) (83) (81) (78) 
OSA = 34.1% 45.5% 34.5% 
(44) (33) {29) 
CTS-Any Violence VC 37.5% 47.6% 43.9% 50.0% 
(56) (63) (57) (66) 
OSA -- 45.5% 63.0% 42.9% 
(33) {27} (21) 
CTS-Severe Viol. VC 25.0% 23.8% 21.1% 33.3% 
(56) (63) (57) {66) 
OSA -- 27.3% 44.4% 28.6% 
(33) (27} (21) 


VC 
OSA 


Intake to criminal justice system on basis of complaint by victim 
Intake to criminal justice system on basis of on-scene arrest. 
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16. About how many times in the six months following the case outcome 


|[DISP DATE] have you and [MAN] had such conflicts or disputes? 


IF none, SKIP TO page 16 


17. Couples use many different ways of trying to settle their conflicts or 
disputes. I’m going to read a list of such things. For each one, I 
would like you to tell me whether or not you have done it during the 
six months following the outcome of your case when you and [MAN] had 
a dispute. 


18. And how about [MAN]? Tell me whether or not he has done any 
of these things in a dispute with you in the six months 
following the case outcome. 
(IP YES) ° How many 
times in 
yes nO 6 months? 
a. When you had a dispute, has he ever 
discussed the issue calmly? . . . . . i 2 


b. Brought in or tried toe bring in someone 


to help settle things . . . « «© «+ « 1 2 
c. Insulted or swore at you. . . «© « « i a 
d. Sulked and/or refused to talk about it. 1 2 
e. Stomped out of the room or house for yard} i Z 
f. Did or said something to spite you eo ote 1 2 


g. Threatened to hit or throw something 
BU VOU ve je. eo ES oe 1 2 


h. Thrown or smashed or hit or kicked 


something . 2. 6 + 5 © © «© 29 8 2 1 2 
i. Has he ever thrown something at vou? . . 1 2 
j. Pushed, grabbed, or shoved you. . . . i 2 
k. Slapped vou . 1. 1 2 © © © «© «© + 1 2 
1, Kicked, bit, or hit vou with a fist . . 1 2 
m. Hit or tried to hit you with something . i 2 
n. Beat you up . . » 2 © « «© © « « 1 2 
o. Threatened you with a knife or gun bia Ns a 2 
p. Used a knife or gun be ee i 1 2 


q. Is there anything else he might 
typically do? a ee eee ui 
{specify) 


bo 


~ from Murray A. Streus and Richard J. Getles. Physical: Violence In 


American Families: Risk Factors and Adaptations To Violence in 8,145 
Families. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Publishers, 1990. This book 
contains several chapters that are important for users of the CTS, 
including normative tables. Those chapters and certain other 
materials are reprinted in the CTS Manual available from the Family 
Research Laboratory, University of New Hampshire, Durham, NH 03824. 
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Injury and Frequency of Assault and the 
‘*Representative Sample Fallacy’’ in 
Measuring Wife Beating and Child Abuse 


Murray A. Straus 


A number of difficulties in defining and measuring ‘‘child abuse’’ and . 
‘wife beating’’ have been identified in the previous chapters. This chapter 
examines some of those difficulties in more detail, with particular emphasis 
on the role of injuries and of frequency of assault as criteria for identifica- 
tion of cases of child abuse and wife beating. The discussion of injury 
focuses on whether injury should be included as part of the operationali- 
zation of abuse, and the discussion of frequency of assault focuses on a 
sampling rather than a measurement question. Although these are some- 
what different issues, they are brought together in this chapter because 
both bear on a more general question: under what circumstances is it 
appropriate to generalize from a sample of all families characterized by 
violence to those families or persons who seek or receive services as 
victims of violence or as offenders? 


Violence, Abuse, and Assault 


There is no doubt that husband-wife, parent-child, and other intimate 
relationships are the locus of much noxious and harmful behavior as well 
as much loving and supportive behavior. Research on ‘family violence” 
has come to include not only studies of physical abuse but also of 
psychological abuse of children, spouses, and the elderly; child sexual 
abuse; marital rape; physical, emotional, and educational neglect of chil- 
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dren; and other forms of interpersonal maltreatment. (See Chapters 2 and 
25 for discussion of the expansion of the concept of family violence and 
Straus and Lincoln, 1985 for a theoretical analysis of the implications of 
involving the criminal justice system in these phenomena.) All of these 
behaviors are harmful and are in need of careful research, but subsuming 
them under the general heading of ‘‘abuse’’ or “family violence’’ may 
create conceptual confusion and inhibit theory development and theoreti- 
cally based research. 

The research reported in this book focuses exclusively on physical 
attacks for both theoretical and practical methodological reasons. The 
theoretical reason is the assumption that the antecedents and conse- 
quences of one form of maltreatment are likely to be different from the 
antecedents and consequences of others, despite the fact that there may 
be some common elements. The methodological reason for focusing exclu- 
sively on physical attacks was to concentrate the limited interview time 
with each family on this phenomenon in order to obtain data in sufficient 
depth. This decision was entirely a matter of research strategy, It does not 
imply that physical abuse is more important or more damaging than other 
types of maltreatment, such as psychological or sexual abuse. 

Even when the focus is narrowed to physical attacks, conceptual confu- 
sion is more the rule than the exception. As noted in Chapter 2, there is 
no consensus on the criteria required for an act to be considered ‘‘abuse.”’ 
Since there is such wide variation in use of the term abuse and no 
consensus on the degree of severity, it is important to make clear the way 
the terms violence and abuse are defined and operationalized by the 
Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) in this book and the relation of these 
concepts to the legal concept of assault and the psychological concept of 
aggression. , 

Violence is defined as an act carried out with the intention, or perceived 
intention, of causing physical pain or injury to another person, See Gelles 
and Straus (1979) for an explication of this definition and an analysis of 
alternative definitions. 

Violence as defined here is synonymous with the term physical aggres- 
sion used in social psychology (Bandura, 1973; Berkowitz, 1962). The legal 
concept of ‘‘assault’’ is somewhat different. Assault is the ‘‘unlawful 


_-----—_intentjenal-inflicting,or attempted-or-threatened_inflicting-of injury upon 
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types of violence, we will use the terms violence and assault interchange- 
ably. 

Although the CTS provides information on whether there has been an 
act intended to cause physical pain or injury, this is not sufficient for 
understanding violence. Gelles and Straus (1979) identify several other 
dimensions that also need to be considered, for example: 


e The severity of the assault, by which is meant the potential for producing 
an injury that requires medical treatment. This can range from a slap to 
stabbing and shooting. 

¢ The level of physical injury actually inflicted, which can range from none 

to death. 

The motivation for the violence. Two broad categories are whether the 

violence is ‘‘instrumental’’ to some other purpose or ‘‘expressive,”’ i.e., 

an end in itself. Examples of instrumental violence include spanking a 

child for going into the street or slapping a spouse ‘‘who just won't shut 

up otherwise.’’ Expressive violence, on the other hand, involves inflict- 
ing pain as an end itself, as in the case of an attack carried out under 
extreme anger and hostility. 

Whether the motivation is to cause ere pain or to cause injury or 

death. In most cases of intrafamily violence, the intent is to cause 

physical pain but not to cause an injury that requires medical treatment. 

¢ The normative legitimacy of the violent act. For many purposes it is 
crucial to know if the act of violence is normatively legitimate, as in the 
case of slapping a child, or illegitimate, as in the case of slapping a 
spouse. However, this presumes a knowledge of which norms are appli- 
cable and what the relevant norms are. Slapping a spouse may be illegal, 
but in the actual operation of the criminal justice system, ‘‘an occasional 
slap’’ is much less likely to be prosecuted than an occasional slap by a 
colleague in a sociology department. Moreover, even if prosecuted, it is 
not necessarily a violation of the norms of a particular ethnic, social 
class, or family group. 


Although the dimensions listed above are extremely important for 
understanding any particular act of violence or for understanding a pattern 


of violence characterizing a certain population, it is important to measure 


another’ (U.S. Department of Justice, 1976). The difference hinges on the 
word unlawful. Not all violence is unlawful. Some violent acts, in fact, are 
permissible or required by law—corporal punishment of children and 
capital punishment of certain offenders, for example. Since the focus of 
this chapter is on child abuse and wife beating, both of which are illegal 


each of them separately from the assaultive acts identified as “violence.” 


This makes it possible to investigate ‘such issues as whether ‘‘expressive”’ 
violence has a different etiology and a different set of consequences from 
“‘instrumental’’ violence and whether injuries occur more frequently in 
husband-to-wife assaults than in wife-to-husband assaults. Since the ques- 
tion of whether injury is a necessary part of the definition and measure- 
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ment of abuse is particularly important, a major section of this chapter is 
devoted to that issue. 


Abuse. The difference between violence and abuse is a matter of social 
norms: These can be informal, administrative, legal, or some combination 


of the threé? Further, tlie difference depends on both the séverity of the ~~~ 


act and the relationship between victim and offender. Thus slapping a 
child for ‘‘talking back’ is not considered abuse by the general population 
and is not an assault in the legal system, but slapping a store clerk for 
“talking back’’ is. 

As indicated above, the severity of the act (defined as the potential for 
causing physical injury) is also important in labeling an act abuse: parents 
have the right to hit children, but it becomes an assault in the legal sense 
if they bite, kick, or choke a child. An important source of ambiguity in 
the conceptualization and measurement of ‘‘abuse’’ is which acts are 
severe enough to be classified as abuse and whether the criterion for abuse 
should be whether a child or a spouse is injured. Another source of 
ambiguity arises from the fact that acts that are normatively legitimate, 
even expected, such as spanking or slapping a child, can be regarded, after 


the fact, as abuse if a child is injured. These issues are discussed in the 
foliowing section. 


Acts and Injury as Criteria for Abuse 


The conceptualization and operationalization of ‘‘abuse’” by the Conflict 
Tactics Scales (CTS) is based on the identification of certain acts as being 
inherently “‘abusive,’’ regardless of whether an injury occurs.' Thus the 
CTS measures of abuse use normative criteria concerning inappropriate 
behavior by parents and spouses. This section of the chapter will explain 
the reasoning underlying the focus on acts to measure abuse. At the same 


time, there are strong arguments for taking injury into account, and these 
will also be discussed. 


Abusive Acts 


In the case of children, the parental behaviors used in the CTS to 
measure abuse, such as kicking, punching, or hitting a child with an object, 
are acts that go beyond ordinary physical punishment. However, as 
explained in previous chapters, there have been objections to including 
hitting a child with an object such as a belt or paddle in the abuse category. 
We therefore created two child abuse measures: one that is restricted to 
acts that are indubitably abusive, such as kicking and punching, and one 
that adds hitting with an object to the list of abusive acts. 
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In the case of spouses, there is a similar difficulty. We consider any 
hitting of a spouse ‘‘abuse.’’ However, the popular conception of ‘‘wife 
beating’ tends to involve repeated and severe attacks. Consequently, we 
operationalized wife beating as the occurrence of any of the Severe 


~~ Violence acts-(see Chapters t-and'3 and Appendix B for the list of these ——-~ ~~ 


items). Nevertheless, since one of the bases for differentiating ‘‘severe”’ 
from ‘‘minor’’ acts of violence was a judgment that the latter involved a 


greater risk of injury, even a measure based on acts takes potential for 
injury into account. 


Acts Versus Injuries 


Although a number of reasons will be given for the importance of 
measuring intrafamily violence by acts, this does not contradict the idea 
that it is also important to measure injuries. Without data on injuries, CTS 
scores, which show that women engage in as many assaults as men, can 
be misinterpreted as indicating that these assaults result in as much injury. 
This is contrary to our repeated cautions (Straus, 1977-78, 1980; Straus, 
Gelles, and Steinmetz, 1980), to the similar warnings by others (e.g., 
Breines and Gordon, 1983; Dobash and Dobash, 1983, 1984, 1988), and to 
the injury rates presented in Chapters 9 and 24. However, it will be argued 
that injuries must be measured separately from the acts that produce those 
injuries. 

A similar problem occurs in regard to physical abuse of children. The 
definition of child abuse in both federal and state laws, although mention- 
ing acts that put a child at risk of injury, emphasizes injury. Since the CTS 
measures physical abuse of children by assaultive acts of parents rather 
than by injury, there is a discrepancy between child abuse as measured by 
the CTS and child abuse legislation and child welfare practice, both of 
which give primary attention to injury.? 


Reasons for Measuring Violence as Acts 


In view of the fact that injury data are extremely important, why does 
the CTS measure wife beating and child abuse using acts rather than 
injuries? There are a number of reasons: 

Consistent with legal usage. The first reason for measuring child abuse 
and wife beating as acts regardless of whether injuries occurred is that this 
makes the measure consistent with the legal definition of assault given 
above and therefore permits integration of family violence research and 
theory with the work of criminologists and legal scholars. 

In explaining the concept of assault, an article in the Encyclopedia Of 
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Crime and Justice states that ‘‘Physical contact is not an element of the 
crime . . ."” (Marcus, 1983). The Uniform Crime Reports state that 
“Attempts are included [in the tabulation of aggravated assault} because it 
is not necessary that an injury result. . .”” (U.S. Department of Justice, 
FBI, 1985:21). However, it is widely but mistakenly believed that the legal 
criterion for assault is injury. 

There are several reasons why assaults can occur without injury. First, 
assailants often intend only to produce pain, not injury. Second, the 
attempted assault may not be successful. A husband may swing at a wife 
and she ducks out of the way. I once interviewed a woman whose husband 
attacked her with a knife, but she was successful in getting out of the 
house. 1 also interviewed a parent who unsuccessfully chased a child with 
a broomstick. Second, not all potentially injurious blows produce an 
injury. Had this parent caught her child and hit him with the broomstick, 
it would not necessarily have resulted in an injury. In fact, the evidence 
given below indicates that relatively few severe assaults result in an injury 
that needs medical attention. Finally, as will be explained below, the 
occurrence of injury depends to a great extent on characteristics of the 
victim. Some victims are more easily injured, such as infants compared to 


older children, women as compared to men. Therefore, if injury were the | 


criterion, it would make the crime as much dependent on the characteris- 
tics of the victim as on the behavior and motivation of the aggressor. 

Reflects humane values. Consistency with legal usage, while having 
certain advantages, need not be a deciding factor. There are additional 
reasons for focusing on acts, despite the great importance of injuries. One 
of these reasons is the moral and humane value of non-violence. I take the 
view that it should not be necessary for a spouse or child to be injured to 
classify behavior as abusive. From the perspective of this value orienta- 
tion, punching a spouse or a child is inherently wrong, even if no injury 
occurs, This is widely accepted for adult sexual acts toward children 
(Finkelhor, 1984, Chapter 2), and I suggest that the same principle should 
apply to physically assaultive acts. Similarly, an attempt to hit a spouse 
with a stick is a crime in the legal sense, not only because of the danger of 
physical injury, but also because, by current public standards, it is morally 
wrong regardless of whether the attempt is successful.* 

Injury and assault loosely linked. A third reason for making acts the 
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out, rather than on whether that act resulted in injury, is probably this 
somewhat random pattern of outcomes. Moreover, as will be shown below, 
the actual rate of injuries that require medical attention is low, even for 
severely assaulted children and spouses. 

In contrast to the above, some critics of the CTS apparently assume that 
domestic violence and injury are almost synonymous, particularly when 
the agressor is male, and that this fact is covered up by the focus of the 
CTS on assaultive acts. However, the opposite is the case: rather than 
hiding the relationship between assaults and injuries, measuring assaults 
and injury separately enables one to provide evidence on the degree to 
which this assumption is correct, as we do in Chapters 9 and 23. 

A more realistic measure of incidence rates. Most assaults, even 
severe assaults, do zof result in an injury that requires medical attention, 
Data on confirmed cases of physical child abuse show that over 95% of 
children who are being seriously assaulted do nor have injuries that need 
medical attention (Garbarino, 1986; Runyon, 1986). In the case of battered 
spouses, the 1985 National Family Violence Resurvey found that 3% of 
women victims of spouse assaults reported needing medical attention 
for any resulting injuries (see Chapter 9). Most victims, whether children 
or spouses, evidently do not incur serious injuries as a result of severe 
assaults. The relatively few instances of medically treated injuries indicate 
that statistics based solely on injury as the criterion for abuse would 
underestimate the extent of spouse assault or child abuse by a huge 
amount. 

Psychological injury. Another reason for using acts as the primary 
criterion of child abuse and spouse abuse is that, as Sullivan (1988) shows, 
psychological injury occurs even when there is no physical injury. Thus 
operationalizing child abuse and wife beating on the basis of physical 
injury also fails to take into account psychological injury. In principle, one 
can correct this by including measures of psychological problems, as we 
did in the 1985 survey (see Chapters 9, 24, and 25). However, psychological 
injury is difficult to clearly identify and even more difficult to attribute to 
the physical assaults. Moreover, since a typical investigation can include 
measures of only a few of the many possible psychological injuries, the 
typical pattern will be to underestimate the extent of victimization. 

More useful for planning prevention programs. The underestimate of 


“primary measure of intrafamily Violence is that the connection betwéen 
assaults and injury is far from direct. A husband who ‘‘only”’ slapped his 
wife may seriously injure or kill her if she falls and hits her head on a 
protruding object, and a husband who intends to kill and goes after his 
wife with a knife in most instances will fail to achieve that objective. One 
of the reasons the legal system defines assault on the basis of acts carried 


~Child abuse and wife beating that occurs when the criterion is injury (either ———-_—-- 


physical or psychological) is a practical as well as a scientific problem. 
The practical problem is that it denies to those who formulate and 
implement public policy the true extent of the problem and therefore 
impedes planning and implementing programs of primary prevention and 
treatment. 
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Risk of Injury and Actual Injury 
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it is necessary to decide which is the more crucial measure. The answer 
depends on the purpose. 


~~ Despite the reasons just given for the CTS definition and measurement 
of ‘‘child abuse’ and ‘‘spouse abuse”’ as assaults rather than as injuries, 
it is questionable whether abuse can be defined without reference to harm 
or injury. In fact, the CTS operational definition of abuse does include 
injury as acriterion by distinguishing between ‘‘minor’’ and ‘‘severe”’ acts 
of violence. This distinction is based on the presumption that the severe 
violence acts entail a higher risk or injury; for example, that the risk of 
injury is greater if a child or a wife is kicked than if slapped.* 

Although the CTS operationalization of child abuse and spouse abuse 
takes the risk of injury into account, risk is not an entirely satisfactory 
approach. The question is whether actual injury must also be measured. 
In my opinion, it makes a difference to most people whether a child or a 
wife who is hit with a stick is actually injured. In the legal system, judges 
and juries are also likely to take that into account. 

One reason for requiring a demonstration of actual injury before labeling 
a behavior as abuse is based on the pluratistic nature of American society. 
In a multicultural society, there is a danger in judging parents (and possibly 
removing their children) for parental practices that those in the dominant 
group regard as deviant. On the other hand, if these practices result in 
demonstrable harm, the value of protecting children takes precedence over 
the value of protecting cultural and family autonomy. 

Another reason for requiring actual injury as a criterion for abuse is that 
there is a tremendous variation in the harmfulness of behaviors labeled as 
a certain type of act. For example, throwing an object at a spouse is 
classified as an act of minor violence, whereas hitting with an object is 
classified as severe violence. But what if the object thrown is a brick? 

Finally, injury is relevant because, as noted above, characteristics of the 
victim and the assailant influence the dangerousness of the act and hence 
influence judgments concerning whether an act is ‘‘abuse.’’ Shaking a six 
year old is unlikely to cause an injury, but shaking a six month old can be 
fatal. Similarly, a punch by a 175 pound man is more likely to produce an 
injury that requires medical treatment than a punch by a 120 pound 
woman. 


Choice of Measure Depends on the Purpose 


In principle there should be no need to choose between measuring 
assaults and measuring injuries. Every study should obtain both assault 
data and injury data. However, given limited interview time or other 
resources, one or the other must sometimes be omitted. In those situations 


—-——Fhere-are—a number—of-purposes—{(such—as—estimating—the-need—for-—— 


emergency medical services by abused children or wives) for which the 
most appropriate measure is data on injuries. In addition, it is important 
to recognize that the use of assaultive acts rather than injuries as the 
criterion for measuring violence poses a problem for communication of 
research results with the general public. The public tends to think of child 
abuse and wife beating as indicating an injured child or spouse. Research- 
ers who use the CTS with a view to providing information relevant for 


public policy formation need to keep this problem in mind to avoid serious 
misunderstandings. 


Assaults with Injury May Have a Different Etiology 


An important potential problem with measuring child abuse and wife 
beating on the basis of assaults, regardless of whether an injury resulted, 
is the possibility that the cases with injury may differ in other ways from 
cases where there were assaults but no injuries. Indeed, assaults with and 
without injury may be different phenomena, even though closely related. 
The etiology of hitting someone and of hitting to the point of injury may 
be different. Even if the occurrence of injury owes as much to chance 
circumstances as was suggested above, assailants in injury cases may 
intend to injure, not only to cause pain. There may be other subtle but 
important differences. Assailants in injury cases may be more calloused 
and therefore, even though intending only to cause pain, may have less 
concern for the safety of the victim than parents or spouses who carry out 
an equally serious assault that does not result in injury. To the extent that 
this is the case, one must be cautious in applying the findings based on a 
representative sample of severely assaulted children and wives to the 
minority who are injured. This issue will be discussed later under ‘‘The 
Representative Sample Fallacy.” 


Frequency of Assault 


The 1985 National Family Violence Survey revealed that about 12% of 
American women were assaulted by their husband or partner during the 
year of the survey and that these 644 women were assaulted an average of 
6 times during the year. Thus when an assault by a husband occurs it is 
not unusually an isolated instance. In fact, it tends to be a recurrent feature 
of the relationship. These were truly startling figures. 

Since the average number of assaults was so high, it seemed as though 
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the survey had been successful in identifying a group of ‘‘battered women” 
and that an analysis of the experiences of these women could provide 
clues to prevention and treatment of wife beating. On the other hand, there 
are a number of discrepancies between the findings of our surveys and the 
findings of studies of shelter populations. These discrepancies raise ques- 
tions about the validity of generalizing from the experiences of assaulted 
womien in the survey to battered women in shelters. 

These questions about the equivalence of battered women in our survey 
and battered women in shelters suggested the need for a direct comparison 
of the two groups. Two studies that used the CTS with women in shelters 
were located. The first is a study by Giles-Sims (1983) of 31 women at a 
shelter in Portland, Maine. These women reported an average of 68.7 
assaults during the year preceding their shelter stay (p. 53). A second 
study by Okun (1986) is based on 300 women ina shelter in the Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, area. These women reported an annualized frequency of 65 
assaults. 65 to 68 assaults per year is about 11 times greater than the 6 
assaults per year experienced by the women in our survey.’ It also means 
that the women in these two shelters averaged more than one assault per 
week. It seems plausible that, despite what seemed to be a very high 
average number of assaults experienced by the women in the national 
survey, the women in these two shelters, who were beaten more than once 
a week, had suffered a qualitatively as well as a quantitatively different 
experience. 

The data analysis for the 1985 study was designed to deal with this 
discrepancy by focusing on the women in the sample who had used the 
services of a shelter. However, only 13 of the 622 assaulted women had 
done so. The average number of assaults experienced by this subgroup of 
women (15.3) was 3 times greater than the number of assaults experienced 
by the women who had not used the services of a shelter, but still fell far 
short of the average of 65 to 68 assaults experienced by the 2 shelter 
samples. 

The discrepancy between the assaulted women in the National Family 
Violence Survey and the shelter samples studied by Giles-Sims and Okun 
is brought out even more dramatically by the frequency distribution of 
assaults in the national survey. This shows that of the 622 assaulted 
women, 440 or 71% experienced ‘‘only’’ minor assaults (pushing, shoving, 
slapping, throwing things). Of the 182 who were severely assaulted, only 4 
were assaulted as many as 65 times during the year. Thus the national 
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were assaulted so much less frequently are included, their experiences 
were so different that they may not apply to women who were assaulted 
more than once a week. 

These differences raise serious questions about the applicability of 
survey findings to clinical populations. Perhaps the incidence rate for such 
high levels of violence is extremely low and therefore too few such cases 
are identified even by a sample as large as 6,002. A more plausible 
explanation is that cases of extremely high violence are underrepresented 
because high levels of violence are associated with other family problems 
(Straus, Gelles, and Steinmetz, 1980). Regardless of the topic of the 
survey, individuals from multiproblem families living in poverty are diffi- 
cult to interview. Even more important, couples experiencing frequent 
severe assaults probably have the highest rate of refusal. Many women 
who have been assaulted an average of more than once a week are probably 
afraid to talk to an interviewer for fear of possible repercussions, and men 
who are this violent no doubt know that they are engaging in more than 
just ‘‘family fights.’’ lt is true that the overall refusal rate in the 1985 
survey was only 16%. If, however, half of these 16% experienced high 
levels of violence, then the survey will have omitted more high violence 
couples than were included and perhaps the only couples for whom the 
frequency of assault matched that experienced by women in a shelter. 

Whatever the reason for the 11 times higher rate of assault on shelter 
clients than on assaulted women in the National Family Violence Surveys, 
this difference probably explains some of the discrepancies in research 
findings based on the two populations. One of the most controversial 
differences is the finding that women in the two national surveys had a 
high rate of assault on their spouses and indeed often hit first (see section 
on wife-to-husband violence in Chapters 6 and 9), whereas studies of 
women in shelters show that they almost never assault their partner 
(Saunders, 1986). Perhaps this is true because the shelter women were 
assaulted so frequently—an average of more than once a week—that they 
did not dare even hit back. 

It can be concluded that the discrepancies described above result from 
difference in the experience of the populations studied, rather than (as 
charged by those who object to our findings on violence by wives) from 
the use of the CTS. Studies of representative samples using other instru- 
ments (such as the study by Scanzoni cited in Chapter 6) also find high 
rates of assault by wives. Indeed, it was only by applying the CTS to 


survey includes only four women who experienced assaults at a rate that 
is comparable to the average experience of battered women in shelters. 
This poses an important dilemma. On the one hand, these four cases are 
not sufficient for statistical analysis. On the other hand, if women who 


clinical samples, as in the research of Giles-Sims (1983) and Okun (1986), 
that it has been possible to resolve the contradictions between different 
studies and the contradictions between the facts as known to shelter 
workers and the findings of the many studies reviewed in Chapter 6. 
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The Representative Sample Fallacy 
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assaulted more than once a week, while this may be appropriate advice on 


__ other grounds, it is not likely to be helpful in alleviating their immediate. 


Sociologists sometimes use the term clinical fallacy to call attention to 
the fact that research based on ‘‘clinical’’ samples (i.e., samples of persons 
or families receiving assistance or treatment for a problem) may have 
limited applicability because those who seek or receive ‘‘treatment’’ are 
often not representative of the entire population manifesting the problem. 
An extreme example of this problem is the frequent statement that ‘‘Once 
abuse starts, it gets worse and more frequent over time’’ (leaflet published 
by the Domestic Violence Project, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1988) or, as 
Pagelow (1981:45) puts it: ‘One of the few things about which almost all 
researchers agree is that batterings escalate in frequency and intensity 
over time,”’ 

These statements are based on the experience of thousands of battered 
women who have received help from shelters. Ironically, the very fact that 
they are based on the experience of such ‘‘real cases’? makes their 
applicability to the general population questionable, because women 
whose partners stopped assaulting them are unlikely to seek help from a 
shelter. Of course, it could apply to all assaulted women, but the analysis 
reported in Chapter 27 shows that this is probably not the case. 

The other side of the coin poses a similar problem, and I therefore call 
it the representative sample fallacy. This refers to the danger inherent in 
attempting to generalize from the characteristics and experiences of the 
total population who manifest a certain problem (such as assaults on 
wives) to populations receiving assistance for the problem (such as clients 
of a battered women’s shelter). 

The representative sample fallacy refers to the assumption, implicit in 
most survey research, that a representative sample of the population is 
always superior to clinical samples. This assumption is unwarranted if 
persons in the general population who manifest the problem are different 
from a ‘‘clinical’’ population manifesting the problem. The preceding 
section on frequency of assault provides an example. Women in shelters 
experienced a frequency of assault that is so much greater than that 
experienced by assaulted women in the general population that it is 
reasonable to assume a qualitatively different experience for these two 
groups of women. This difference could explain why studies based on 
women in shelters show that very few report assaulting their partner, 
whereas survey findings reveal that women tend to assault their spouses at 
about the same rate as husbands assault their wives and indeed often hit 
first. The survey findings are the basis for the recommendation in Chapters 
6 and 7 that part of the effort to prevent wife battering should stress the 
importance of non-violence by women. However, for women who are 


situation. 


A similar situation exists in research on elder abuse and on other types 
of deviant behavior. In regard to abuse of old people, the characteristics 
associated with abuse among a representative sample of persons 65 and 
over in the Boston metropolitan area studied by Pillemer and Finkelhor 
(1987) differ in important ways from the characteristics associated with the 
abuse cases known to the Adult Protective Services departments of the 
states as reported by Steinmetz (1988). Pillemer and Finkelhor find that 
the victims tend to be men in their seventies who are assaulted by their 
wives, whereas Steinmetz finds that the victims tend to be older, widowed 
women. She suggests that the difference arises because the minor assaults 
of elderly women on their husbands rarely produce the type of injury that 
will bring a case to the attention of Adult Protective Services. 

Criminologists point out that research on criminal behavior using 
samples of incarcerated persons is analogous to research on business using 
samples of businesses that have failed. In both cases, one learns about 
what produces failure, and that is important. But it is also important to 
realize that the findings may not apply to the majority of criminals who are 
not apprehended and incarcerated, nor to the majority of businesses that 
do not fail. Similarly, findings based on samples of successful criminals 
and successful business may not be useful in working with failed criminals 
and failed businesses because such studies do not provide evidence on the 
causes of the failure. 

In mental health research, discrepancies have been found between 
alcoholics identified among the general population and alcoholism in 
treatment samples and between depression identified in the general popu- 
lation and in clinical samples.? As in the case of assaulted women, the 
population classified as ‘‘alcoholic’’ or ‘‘depressed’’ in the surveys is 
much greater than the population being treated for these problems. More- 
over, many of the social and psychological characteristics of persons in 
treatment for alcoholism and depression are quite different from the 
characteristics of the populations identified as alcoholic or depressed in 
community surveys (Room, 1980). For example, alcoholics in the general 


population tend to be young, whereas alcoholics in treatment tend to be 
middle-aged or older. 


Why Do Community and Treatment Groups Differ? 


We need ta know more about the characteristics of women in shelters 
and men in treatment programs because an understanding of those differ- 
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ences can aid in understanding and working with the different circum- 
stances that characterize each group. If the reason alcoholics in a repre- 
sentative sample of alcoholics are much younger than alcoholics in a 
treatment population is that it takes a certain number of years to reach the 
point where one is desperate enough to take action or is forced into action 
by family, friends, or loss of job, this can suggest a different approach to 
the two groups. 

In regard to violence, the evidence presented in this chapter indicates 
that women in shelters were the victims of many times more assaults than 
were assaulted women in the general population. This means that they are 
also more likely to have suffered an injury. But other factors than fre- 
quency of assault and injury no doubt also play a part in determining who 
is likely ta be in a treatment population. Giles-Sims (1983), for example, 
found that the most usual precipitant for seeking help from a shelter was 
not the severity of the attack which preceded going to a shelter, but the 
advice and encouragement of another person or an attack on one of the 
victim’s children. 

There are a number of reasons for the discrepancies between findings 
based on representative community surveys and findings based on treat- 
ment samples. This chapter mentions only two of these—the selection 
process by which someone decides to get help (or comes to the attention 
of authorities and is forced into treatment) and the fact that the typical 
treatment population may represent the extreme tail of a distribution. 
Other factors that could produce differences between representative com- 
munity samples and clinical samples include 


¢ Community epidemiological surveys are usually limited in the amount of 
data that can be obtained from each subject, as compared to the exten- 
sive data that are gathered on a clinical population. 

e Persons in service or treatment programs or criminals in prison have a 
different relationship to the investigator, and this may affect what is 
presented. The difference is not simply a matter of whether the treatment 
group divulges more or less than persons interviewed anonymously in 
their own homes; it may also involve qualitative differences in how 
persons in different circumstances reconstruct their life histories. 

* A clinical population provides more opportunities to check on the 
accuracy of information. This can produce more accurate data, both 


These and other factors that could account for differences between 
clinical and community samples need careful investigation. 
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The analysis presented above does not mean that one type of sample is 
superior to another. It also does not necessarily mean that the findings 
from a clinical sample are not applicable to a community sample or visa 
versa. Rather, it means that without a specific investigation, there is no 
way of knowing if the experiences of a representative sample of families in 
which there is child abuse or wife beating apply to a treatment population 
of child abuse or wife beating cases. 

In the absence of such cross-validation, the appropriateness of the 
sample depends on the purpose for which the information is used. On the 
one hand, findings based on a random sample of assaulted women may be 
misleading if the goal is to uncover relationships that can be the basis for 
assisting battered women in shelters. As will be noted in the conclusion to 
Chapter 9, this requires knowledge based on the experiences of the 
population being assisted, regardless of whether their experience is repre- 
sentative of the total population. The experience of other populations may 
or may not be relevant. 

On the other hand, findings based on a “‘treatment sample’’ do not 
necessarily apply to the community at large. The experience of women 
who have sought assistance from battered women’s shelters may not be 
relevant for designing intervention in the larger community to prevent 
Martial violence because, unless the program is based on information 
obtained from the experiences of a representative sample of the commu- 
nity, one cannot know if it fits their life circumstances. Community survey 
samples, such as the two National Family Violence Surveys, provide 
information about that population. This information indicates that there 
are a large number of women and children who are being abused, but not 
to the point that brings the child to the attention of child welfare authorities 
or to the point that drives a woman to a shelter. Their needs may be less 
acute, but they are real. The assaulted women in the 1985 national survey, 
for example, were attacked an average of six times during the year. Six 
assaults a year may be one-eleventh of the 68 assaults per year experienced 
by women in shelters, but it indicates an urgent need for steps to end these 
assaults. Moreover, the fact that a representative sample was studied 
enables us to estimate that there are over six million such women in the 
United States and thus makes clear the magnitude of the task. 


Notes _ 


IY am indebted to Scott Feld, David Finkelhor, and Suzanne Steinmetz for 
particularly helpful comments and suggestions on an earlier draft of this 
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chapter; to Christine Smith for statistical analysis and editorial assistance; and 
to Amy Oppenheimer, whose comparison of couples characterized by increas- 


ing levels_of frequency. and_severity of violence (Oppenheimer, 1988) helped _ 


me crystallize some of the ideas in this chapter. 


1. 


2. 


See Chapters 3 and 4 for conceptualization and Appendix B for the operational- 
ization of abuse. 

In fact, under some circumstances, state law and child welfare practice tend to 
define a child as having been abused even it it is clear that the parent did not 
intend to injure. An example is the case (described to me in a 1988 personal 
communication by Walter Baily) of ‘*. . . a lawyer who was trying to assault his 
wife, and in running across the room to hit her, stepped on his infant’s chest 
and broke numerous ribs. He didn’t mean to do it but it was abuse.’’ Identifica- 
tion of this case as abuse is not consistent with either the definition of violence 
or that of assault given above. My interpretation is that it is defined as abuse by 
the child protective system for a least two reasons: First, the primary concern 
of the child welfare system is maltreatment of children, and theoretical and 
definitional issues are secondary. If a child needs help, the tendency of the 
system is to apply whatever label is needed to deliver the needed services. 
Second, this is an example of what can be appropriately (or more appropriately) 
considered ‘‘negiect’’ and the two forms of maltreatment tend to overlap in fact 
and in the thinking of child protective service personnel. 


. Although the legal definition of assault given in the previous section does not 


require actual injury, other aspects of the legal system do take into account 
injury. At the extreme, the crime of homicide is the same as that of assault, 
except that in the latter case the victim died. In less extreme cases, judges and 
juries are almost certain to take into account whether the assault resulted in an 
injury. In general, it seems reasonable to assume that if there were no injuries, 


neither the legal system nor the social service system would continue to deal 
with violent acts. 


. It is surprising to me that some feminist writers such as Dobash and Dobash 


(1988:59) object to including attempted assaults with objects and weapons in the 
CTS. One would think that even if they did not find it morally objectionable, 
they would be the first to recognize such acts as parts of the process of 
intimidation used to maintain male superiority in the family. 


. Such analyses would underestimate the level of violence regardless of whether 


the data were obtained from the victim or the offender or from a male or female 
respondent. Although victims of spouse abuse do report more injuries than 
offenders, particularly female victims of male violence, the injury rate reported 
by female victims is still only 7.3%. This means that if the criterion for abuse 
were injuries, even those based on female victims’ own accounts, 92.7% of 


severe assaults would not be counted as abuse, nor would 98.4% of minor 
assaulls against women. 


. The research of Egley (1988) described in Chapter 4 provides empirical evidence 


that the assumptions used to differentiate between minor and severely violent 
acts corresponds to differences in attitudes and behavior. 


. Although these figures are useful for comparing groups, they cannot be taken as 


literal descriptions of the actual number of assaults. First, it is unlikely that any 
of the assaulted spouses kept the necessary records, for example in a diary, that 
would be needed for descriptively accurate statistics. Second, as noted in 


Chapter 4, a few respondents interpreted the CTS frequency categories to mean 
number of blows rather than number of occasions. 
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8. Other examples include the differences found between persons who attempt 


suicide versus those who actually commit suicide, and the repressed emotions 
of certain types of patients in therapy versus the opposite problem—inadequate 


“ control of “emotional outbursts” —in the population at large (Straus, 1974): 
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CHAPTER 10 


Measuring Physical and 
Psychological Maltreatment 
of Children With the 
Conflict Tactics Scales 


Murray A. Straus 
Sherry L. Hamby 


The Conflict Tactics Scales or CTS senting information based on 20 years of expe- 

(Straus, 1979b, 199Qa) is intended to rience and over 100 papers and articles that have 
measure use of nonviolent discipline (pre- used the CTS to measure child maltreatment, 
viously called reasoning), psychological ag- Two revisions of the CTS became available 
gression, and peers assault in parent- child in 1996. One OEthemn: the CTS2 koiaus, Hamby, 


cal inp areesion and Physical Assault scales pro- to measure relationships between partners in a 
vide a basis for identifying psychological and marital, cohabiting, or dating relationship. The 
physical maltreatment. The purpose of this second new version is for measuring parent- 
chapter is to facilitate the use of the CTS by pre- child relationships and is called the CTSPC. In 
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this chapter, “CTS” will be used to identify ma- staff changes and policies for interpreting the 
terial that applies to both the original CTS definitions change. To compound all of this, 
(called CTS1 from here on) and the CTSPC. only a small proportion of CPS staff have a de- 
CTSPC and CTS1 will be used for material that gree in aclinically relevant field. Moreover, they 
applies only to those specific instruments. are burdened with caseloads that almost pre- 

The CTSPC has so far been used in only one clude the type of in-depth assessment that, in 
empirical study. However, the considerable principle, would provide the best data. There are 
body of experience with the CTS1 is likely to also many studies comparing clinical judgments 
be applicable to the CTSPC because the CTSPC with assessments based on quantitative instru- 
is based on the same theoretical and measure- ments such as the CTS. To the surprise and cha- 
ment strategy as the CTS1. This chapter there- _—_ grin of most of the authors, these studies have 
fore makes available information based on both generally found the quantitative assessment to 
the CTS1 and the CTSPC to facilitate under- be more accurate both in diagnosis and progno- 
standing and appropriate use of these instru- sis (Dawes, Faust, & Meehl, 1989). 


ments. The specific objectives of the chapter are The parent-child part of the CTS1 (see Ap- 
to provide the following: (a) examples of appli- pendix A and Straus, 1996) can be administered 
cations of the CTS to research on child maltreat- in about 3 minutes, and the equivalent parts of 


ment that illustrate potential uses, (b) theoretical the CTSPC (in Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, 
rationale underlying both the CTS and the Moore, & Runyan, 1996) in about 5 minutes. 
CTSPC, (c) description of the subscales and Both can be administered by interviewers who 
scoring methods to measure different levels of are not clinically trained or as a self-adminis- 
maltreatment, (d) data on validity and reliability, tered questionnaire. Despite its brevity, the CTS 
and (e) assessment of the CTS both in absolute —_— provides data on the prevalence and chronicity 
terms and relative to other measures of child of physical and psychological maltreatment. It 
maltreatment. can be used in house-to-house random sample 
epidemiological studies, for screening and pre- 
liminary diagnosis in clinical settings, and to 
The CTS and Other Approaches to evaluate the extent to which a treatment or pre- 
Measuring Maltreatment vention program has reduced the rate of child 
maltreatment. 
WM Standardized self-report methods for mea- 
suring child maltreatment such as the CTS can, 
for some purposes, be a useful alternative to the 
present dependence on data describing cases re- Research on Child Maltreatment 
ported to child protective services agencies Using the CTS 
(CPS). Because of this dependence on CPS 
cases, a large proportion of research on physical J Since the first use of the CTS in the early 
maltreatment of children does not directly mea- 1970s (Straus, 1973), it has become the most 
sure maltreatment. Instead, as Knudsen (1988) —— widely used instrument for research on spouse 
and Fink and McCloskey (1990) note, these = abuse (Morash, 1987). Although fewer studies 
studies depend on the judgments of child pro- have_used the CTS to measure child maltreat- 
tection workers. In principle, a careful clinical ment, the contributions of these studies to 
evaluation may provide the best data on child knowledge of child maltreatment include 
maltreatment. In practice, there are many prob- 


lems with such data. The definitions of maltreat- ™ National rates of physical maltreatment 
ment used by agencies are ambiguous and sub- (Gelles, 1978; Straus, 1990b; Straus, Gelles, & 
ject to various interpretations (see below and Steinmetz, 1980; Wauchope & Straus, 1990) 

Knudsen, 1988). Moreover, as Knudsen shows, ™ Trends and cross-national comparison of the 
these definitions tend to change over time. Even incidence of maltreatment (Gelles & Edfeldt, 


when the formal definitions remain constant, the - 1986; Hampton, Gelles, & Harrop, 1989; 
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Straus & Gelles, 1986; Straus & Kaufman Kantor, 
1995) 

™ Risk factors for physical maltreatment (e.g., 
Cantrell, Carrico, Franklin, & Grubb, 1990; 
Eblen, 1987; Giles-Sims, 1985; Jouriles & 
Norwood, 1995; Meredith, Abbott, & Adams, 
1986; Rollins & Ohenaba-Sakyi, 1990; Straus, 
1979a; Straus & Kaufman Kantor, 1987) 

m Effects of physical maltreatment (Demboetal., 
1989; Downs, Miller, & Panek, 1993; Gelles & 
Straus, 1987; Hotaling, Straus, & Lincoln, 
1989; Jouriles & Norwood, 1995; O’Keefe, 
1994) 

@ Effects of psychological maltreatment on chil- 
dren (Vissing, Straus, Gelles, & Harrop, 1991) 


Description and Theoretical 
Rationale of the CTS 


Description 


The CTS is intended to measure the tactics 
or behaviors used by parents when there is con- 
flict or hostility toward a child. It is not intended 
to measure the existence of or the amount of con- 
flict or hostility, although one can assume that 
conflict or hostility exists when there is psycho- 
logical or physical aggression against a child 
(see Straus, 1979b, for the theoretical distinc- 
tions between conflict, hostility, and conflict 
tactics). 

The CTS begins with the statement “Parents 
and children use many different ways of trying 
to settle differences between them. I’m going to 
read a list of some things that you and... (name 
of child)... might have done when you fad a 
problem with this child. 1 would like you to tell 
me how often you did it with ... (him/her)... 


12] 


rarely aneed to use previous versions, this chap- 
ter refers entirely to the most recent versions. All 
versions of the CTS can be used in face-to-face in- 
terviews, telephone interviews, or with minor al- 
terations, as a self-administered questionnaire. 


Rationale for Focus on 
Acts of Maltreatment 


The CTS was designed on the premise that 
physical and verbal attacks on children are in- 
herently acts of maltreatment, regardless of 
whether an injury occurs. For this reason, with 
certain exceptions, the CTS scales are identified 
in this chapter as measures of maltreatment. Of 
course, information on injuries resulting from 
acts of maltreatment is also important, and for 
some purposes, essential. Nevertheless, for the 
reasons given below, it is important to measure 
acts of maltreatment and injury separately. 

The conceptual issue that is most relevant for 
understanding the CTS is the difference be- 
tween a measure of maltreatment based on an 
injury as compared to a measure based on acts 
of maltreatment. Legal and administrative defi- 
nitions recognize both aspects but put primary 
reliance on injury. For example, the definition 
in the federal Child Abuse Act of 1974 (Public 
Law 93-247) begins, “The physical or mental 
injury...” (emphasis added), and then adds, 
“... or maltreatment [that threatens a child’s 
health or welfare].” Similarly, the National 
Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse 
(1985) defines physical abuse as “non-acciden- 
tal injury” (emphasis added). However, sexual 
abuse is always defined in terms of acts, regard- 

éSs Of whiethe i IMNyUry- 
The CTS applies this principle to all types of 
maltreatment for the reasons listed below. 


in the past year.” 

Following this is a list that begins with the 
items from the Nonviolent Discipline scale, 
such as “Discussed an issue calmly,” and then 
goes on to the items in the Psychological Ag- 
gression scale, such as “Insulted or swore at 
him/her,” and ends with the Physical Assault or 
“violence” items, such as “Slapped or spanked 
him/her” and “Kicked, bit, or hit with fist.” 

There have been four versions of the CTS (see 
the test manual, Straus, 1996). Because there is 


Consistent With Legal Usage. It is not gener- 
ally realized that the law of assault in respect 
to adults makes an assault a crime regardless 
of whether it results in injury. As Marcus 
(1983) puts it: “Physical contact is not an 
element of the crime... . [assault].’”’ Or as the 
FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports puts it: “At- 
tempts are included [in the tabulation of aggra- 
vated assault] because it is not necessary that 
an injury results” (U.S. Department of Justice, 
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1985, p. 21). However, in the United States 
and most other countries, the assault statutes 
contain an exception from prosecution for par- 
ents who assault a child for purposes of disci- 
pline and control. The severity of the assault 
that parents are permitted varies tremendously 
between societies and between historical eras 
(Korbin, 1987; Radbill, 1987) and between 
groups within a society (Gelles & Straus, 
1979; Giovannoni & Becerra, 1979). At some 
point, however, all societies and groups draw 
a line. 


Injury and Assault Loosely Linked. A second 
reason for making acts the criterion for child 
maltreatment is that the connection between 
assaults and injury is far from direct. In most 
instances, a child who is kicked or thrown 
against a wall will not be injured enough to 
require medical care. Only a small proportion 
of confirmed cases of physical abuse involve 
injury that requires medical care (Garbarino, 
1986). Similarly, only a small proportion of 
battered women suffer injuries that need medi- 
cal care (Stets & Straus, 1990). Conversely, a 
child who is “only” slapped might fall and hit 
his or her head on an object and be seriously 
injured. This chance aspect of injury may be 
one of the reasons why the legal definition of 
assault is based on the act carried out rather 
than whether an injury was produced. 


More Realistic Estimate of Prevalence. Be- 
cause most instances of physical maltreatment 
do not result in an injury that needs medical 
attention, statistics based on injury underesti- 
mate the extent of child maltreatment by a 


huge amount. Consequently, injury-based sta- 
tistics can give a misleading picture of the | The CTS Physical and Psychological 


need for treatment and prevention programs. 


Permits Investigation of the Link Between 
Maltreatment and Injury. By measuring as- 
saultive acts (both physical and psychologi- 
cal) separately from injuries, it is possible to 
investigate such issues as the circumstances 
under which injury does and does not result, 
and the type of acts that are most likely to 
result in injury. For example, Vissing and as- 
sociates (1991) found that verbal aggression 
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by parents is associated with a higher rate of 
psychological injury than is severe physical 
ageression. If the measure of maltreatment 
had required an injury, that issue could not 
have been investigated because all children in 
both groups would have been injured. 


Ignores Psychological Consequences of Physi- 
cal Assaults. Another reason for the focus on 
acts is that some of the most serious conse- 
quences of physical maltreatment are likely to 
be psychological, and therefore not easily ob- 
served. For children this can include low self- 
esteem, aggressiveness, and delinquency 
(Hotaling et al., 1989). 


Reflects Humane Values. A final reason for 
focusing on acts, despite the great importance 
of injuries, is a moral or humane values crite- 
rion. It should not be necessary for a child to 
be injured to classify certain parental behavior 
as abusive. From the perspective of this value 
orientation, punching or kicking a child is inher- 
ently wrong, even though no injury occurs. 

Despite these arguments, the distinction be- 
tween acts and injuries is not that clear. In the 
long run, it is doubtful if a society would define 
an act as abusive if it did not tend to result in 
injury. In addition, for certain immediate pur- 
poses, such as estimating the need for medical 
or psychological services, data on injuries are 
the most appropriate measure. It is also impor- 
tant to recognize that use of acts of maltreat- 
ment, rather than injuries, can cause misunder- 
standing by those who think of child abuse as 
indicating an injured child. 


Maltreatment Measures 
Prevalence and Chronicity Measures 


Each of the CTS scales and subscales can be 
used to estimate prevalence rates, such as a rate 
per 1,000 children, or a percentage, that is, a rate 
per 100 children. The scales can also be used to 
measure the chronicity of maltreatment, that is, 
among those known to have physically or psy- 
chologically mistreated a child, how often it oc- 
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curred. Finally, the CTS scales can be used to 
classify cases into types, such as no violence, 
minor assaults only (i.e., ordinary corporal pun- 
ishment, but nothing more severe), severe as- 
sault, and very severe assault. 


Criteria for Maltreatment 


Normative Criteria. As suggested earlier, the 
acts that constitute maltreatment are, to a con- 
siderable extent, a matter of social norms and 
administrative practice. Spanking or slapping 
a child, or even hitting a child with an object 
such as a stick, hairbrush, or belt, is not mal- 
treatment provided no injury occurs, accord- 
ing to either the legal or informal norms of 
American society, although it is in Sweden 
and several other countries (Straus, 1994). The 
CTS attempts to take such normative factors 
into consideration by giving users a choice of 
measures that draw the line between discipline 
and maltreatment at different points. 


Severity and Chronicity Criteria. Operation- 
alization of maltreatment is further compli- 
cated by the need to consider the chronicity of 
assaults, or combinations of severity and 
chronicity. For physical maltreatment, the line 
has usually been drawn on the basis of the 
severity of the assault. For psychological mal- 
treatment, the line has been drawn on the basis 
of chronicity. However, research is needed on 
the efficacy of these and alternative proce- 
dures, including combinations of chronicity 
and severity (as in DSM-IV; American Psychi- 
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likely to produce a report of abuse to CPS in 
each of the states. 


Severe Assault (also called Physical Abuse). 
Although the Very Severe Assault subscale 
may be the most suitable measure for purposes 
of estimating the number of children in need 
of official intervention, it underestimates the 
number of children who are being severely 
assaulted because it excludes the item on hit- 
ting a child with an object. This item was 
omitted from the Severe Assault subscale be- 
cause the object is often a traditionally estab- 
lished object such as a hairbrush or belt. Al- 
though the percentage of the population who 
follow that tradition is declining, it is still 
legally permissible (see, e.g., New Hampshire 
v. Johnson, 1992). However, if an adult were 
to be hit with a hairbrush or belt, it would be 
considered a serious assault, and one can argue 
that the same standard should apply to chil- 
dren. The Severe Assault subscale does that. 
The rate of physically maltreated children, 
when measured by the CTS1 Severe Assault 
subscale, is almost 5 times times greater than 
when the Very Severe Assault subscale is used 
because the Very Severe Assault subscale in- 
cludes only attacks that are more dangerous 
than hitting with an object. 


Frequency Times Severity Weighted (FS) 
Scale. The FS scale method of scoring the 
physical assault items takes into account both 
the chronicity and the severity of assaults on 


sense of injury-producing potential) is indi- 
cated by weighting the CTS1 items as follows: 


Several physical maltreatment subscales can 
be constructed from the CTS Physical Assault 
items. 


Very Severe Assault (also called Severe Physi- 
cal Abuse}. This subscale consists of assaul- 
tive acts such as kicking, punching, burning, 
and attacks with weapons that are almost uni- 
versally regarded as indicators of abuse. The 
Very Severe Assault subscale is probably the 
closest approximation to the behavior that is 


Items K, L, and M (the minor assault acts) are 


unweighted, that is, they have a weight of 1, 
Item N, kick, bit, punch = 2; Item O, hit with 
object = 3; Item P, beat up = 4; Item Q, burned, 
scalded = 5; Item R, threatened with a knife or 
gun = 6; Item S, used knife or gun = 8. 

The FS scale is computed by multiplying the 
severity weight for each item by the frequency 
(“chronicity”) with which it occurred, and sum- 
ming the products. This procedure assigns a 
much higher score to children who are attacked 
with a weapon than to those who are slapped or 
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spanked, and at the same time allows for the fact 
that chronic slapping or spanking is abusive. 

Because the FS scale is acontinuous variable, 
it would be helpful to establish a threshold to 
demarcate a level of assault that is considered 
as requiring intervention. There is an obvious 
need for research on this issue. One approach 
would be a logistic regression analysis using in- 
jury as the dependent variable. Such an analysis 
could determine if there is a threshold beyond 
which the probability of injury increases 
sharply. 


Parental Assault Types. This procedure uses 
the physical assault items to classify parents 
into one of the following four types: 


1. Nonviolent: Parents who did not use of any of 
the CTS assault items. 

2. Minor assault: Parents whose physical as- 
saults are confined to items in the Minor As- 
sault subscale, roughly corresponding to legal 
corporal punishment. 

3. Severe assault: Parents who hit the child with 
an object (CTS1 Item O) but did not use any 
of the acts judged to be more dangerous (CTS1 
Items N, P,Q,R, 5S). 

4. Very severe assault: CTS1 Items N, P,Q,R,orS. 


A similar typology can be constructed using the 
CTSPC physical assault items. 


Severity and Chronicity. The above proce- 
dures, with the exception of the FS scale, do 
not allow for the fact that chronic use of spank- 
ing and slapping is a form of physical abuse 
even though it may pose little danger of injury. 
Hotaling et al. (1989) therefore used two cri- 
Either the parent engaged in one or more of the 
acts in the Severe Assault subscale or the par- 


ent engaged in a very high frequency (the 90th 


percentile) of minor assaults such as slapping 
or spanking. 


Corporal Punishment. The Minor Assault 
subscale has been used to measure legally 
permissible corporal punishment (Straus, 
1994). However, there is wide disagreement 
about the boundary of legitimate corporal pun- 
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ishment. One of the items in dispute is hitting 
with an object such as a hairbrush or belt. 
There is also disagreement about including 
throwing something at the child. 

Just as certain types of objects are tradition- 
ally legitimate for hitting a child, there are also 
types of objects that can be thrown. For example, 
one can throw a bucket of water, but not a pot 
of hot water. In general, American cultural 
norms permit parents to throw objects that carry 
a small risk of injury. 

If both hitting with an object and throwing 
things are culturally permissible, why was hit- 
ting with an object included in the Severe As- 
sault (physical abuse) subscale and throwing 
something included in the Minor Assault (cor- 
poral punishment) subscale? The reason is our 
judgment that hitting a child with a stick, belt, 
hairbrush, and so on carries a higher risk of in- 
jury to the child than does throwing things at a 
child because the object thrown is typically 
something having low risk of injury. 

There might also be an objection to including 
pushing, shoving, and grabbing as indicators of 
corporal punishment. They are included be- 
cause these acts are among the most frequently 
used methods of corporal punishment. But this 
is often not realized by parents who grab and 
shove because it is usually embedded in getting 
a child to go somewhere or come from some- 
where. An example is a child who will not get 
out of the car and is grabbed roughly by the an- 
gry parent and jerked out of the car with far more 
force than is necessary. The rough handling part 
of grabbing and moving the child is a type of 
corporal punishment and, as noted above, a type 
that is believed to be extremely frequent. 

The most important limitation of the CTS as 

Unishiment, flowever, 15 
that the CTS asks about what happened in the 
previous 12 months. Spanking, hand slapping, 


and other modes of corporal punishment, how- 
ever, occur on average 2 or 3 times a week with 
preschool children (Straus, 1994). Corporal 
punishment is such an everyday, taken-for- 
granted part of child rearing that parents do not 
realize how often they have done it during the 
previous 12 months. The rate based on asking 
about the previous week is several times greater 
than asking about what happened in the past 
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year, but is also an underestimate. For this reason 
the CTSPC includes supplemental questions 
about corporal punishment in the previous 
week. 


Psychological Maltreatment Measures 


Conceptualization. The Psychological Ag- 
gression scale of the CTS measures verbal and 
symbolic communications that are intended to 
cause psychological pain or fear on the part of 
the child. The scale covers only a limited as- 
pect of the many forms of maltreatment to 
which labels such as psychological maltreat- 
ment has been applied (see Vissing et al., 
1991, for a conceptual analysis). Psychologi- 
cal aggression as just defined may be inflicted 
as a means to some other end, for example, a 
parent who attempts to end some objectionable 
behavior by exclaiming, ‘Stop it, you dummy.” 
This is what Gelles and Straus (1979) identify 
as “instrumental” aggression. Or the psycho- 
logical aggression may be an end in itself, for 
example, a parent is angry with a child and 
expresses the anger by a deprecating remark 
such as, “You're stupid.” Gelles and Straus 
label this “expressive” aggression. 


Psychological Aggression Scale. As in the 
case of physical assault, contemporary social 
norms seem to tolerate a certain amount of 
psychological aggression by parents. Just as 
an occasional spanking does not constitute 
“physical maltreatment,” occasional psycho- 
logical aggression does not constitute “psy- 
chological maltreatment.” It is difficult to 


by parents becomes psychological maltreat- 
ment according to contemporary American 
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gression as the criterion. In the absence of 
established standards, the results of applying 
three thresholds to the parents in the 1985 
National Family Violence Survey are pre- 
sented below. 


Annual 

Chronicity Rate Per Estimated No. 
Threshold 1,000 of Children 
10 or more instances 257 16,190,000 
20 or more instances 138 870,000 
25 or more instances 113 712,000 


Even using 25 or more instances of psychologi- 
cal aggression as the criterion produces a rate of 
psychological maltreatment that is 113 times 
greater than the rate of 1 per 1,000 confirmed 
cases of emotional maltreatment reported to 
state CPS (National Center on Child Abuse and 
Neglect, 1996). 


Reliability, Validity, and Norms 
Reliability 


Internal consistency reliability, as measured 
by coefficient alpha, of the CTS1 Physical As- 
sault scale has ranged from .42 to .71 with an 
average of .58 across eight samples or subsam- 
ples (Amato, 1991; Kaufman Kantor, Jasinski, 
& Aldarondo, 1994; Straus & Gelles, 1986; 
Straus et al., 1980; Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, et 
al., 1996). The internal consistency of the Psy- 
chological Aggression scale has ranged from .62 


et al., 1994; Straus & Gelles, 1986; Straus et al., 
1980; Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, et al., 1996). 


norms, just as it is difficult to draw the line 
between corporal punishment and physical 
abuse. In the case of physical assaults, the CTS 
relies mainly on the dangerousness of the as- 
sault because there is agreement that the items 
in the Severe Assault subscale, such as kicking 
a child, are more dangerous than slapping a 
child’s hand. However, there is no similar 
consensus on which psychologically aggres- 
sive acts are more dangerous. Consequently, 
we used the chronicity of psychological ag- 


“Amato (1991) found a test-retest reliability 
for reports of physical assault (over a 14-week 
period) of .80. Although this is a good test-retest 
reliability, the internal consistency of these 
scales is lower than would be desired. It indi- 
cates that parents who engage in one of the acts 
of maltreatment in each scale typically do not 
engage in the others. The discussion section of 
the paper on the CTSPC (Straus, Hamby, Finkel- 
hor, et al., 1996) analyzes possible reasons for 
the low reliability. Despite the lack of internal 
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consistency reliability, there is considerable evi- domized response technique, which is widely 
dence indicating the validity of the CTS. assumed to be able to elicit more complete re- 

porting of deviant behavior. Zdep and Rhodes 
Validity (1976) used this technique, which guarantees 


the anonymity of the respondent, to estimate the 
Interfamily Agreement. Some studies have prevalence of child maltreatment. Their esti- 
compared parents’ and children’s responsesto — mate of 15% is almost identical to the rate ob- 
the Physical Assault scale. McCloskey and tained that year by the National Family Violence 
Figueredo (1995) found that mother’s and Survey using the CTS. 
child’s reports of father’s aggressive behavior 
were significantly related. Jouriles and Nor- Not Confounded With Social Desirability Re- 
wood (1995) reported correlations ranging sponse Sets. A major threat to the validity of 
from .30 to .46 for mother’s and child’s reports all self-report data is confounding with “social 


of both maternal and paternal aggression. desirability response sets.” It is almost certain 
Richters and Martinez (1993) report a high that many parents who respond to the CTS 
correlation among violent families (.67) be- questions do not reveal incidents that actually 


tween parents’ reports of spousal assault occurred. Because this is the case, differences 
(CTS) and child’s report of witnessing assault in the maltreatment rate between groups of 
in the family. Kruttschnitt and Dornfeld respondents, such as those with low and high 
(1992) reported high agreement between education, may reflect a greater concern of one 
mothers and children for aggression toward group to present itself in a favorable light. 
children (average 87%), but the high agree- Several studies have investigated this possibil- 
ment was largely due to agreement onrates of __ ity for reports of assault on a spouse or dating 
nonoccurrence. Of the violent events that were partner (e.g., Arias & Beach, 1987; Saunders, 
reported by at least five mothers, the average 1986; Saunders & Hanusa, 1986). Surpris- 
kappa was .42. Other studies have included ingly, all found weak or nonsignificant corre- 


two or more informants (e.g., Kolko, Kazdin, lations with standard measures of social desir- 
Thomas, & Day, 1993; O’Keefe, 1994) but ability response sets. A meta-analytic review 
have not reported intrafamily agreement. of these studies (Sugarman & Hotaling, in 
More research in this area is needed, espe- press) found an average effect of —.18. Some 


cially for samples that include high enough studies have used a response set score as a 
tates of assault to calculate stable estimates of _ statistical control, but it did not change the 


the agreement for the occurrence of assault. findings. Although social desirability seems to 

have been measured in only one child mal- 
Nonzero Prevalence Rates. Contrary to con- treatment study (Newberger & White, 1987), 
cerns that a random sample of parents inter- the findings are similar to those just summa- 
viewed by a stranger would not divulge abu- rized for spouse maltreatment. 


sive behavior, the rates of maltreatment 
“~~ revealed by the CTS and the CTSPC (reported “Lower Bound” Estimates. Despite the ability. 
in Straus & Gelles, 1988, 1990, and in Straus, of the CTS to elicit information from parents 
Hamby, Finkelhor, et al., 1996) are many on physical maltreatment, and despite the evi- 
times higher than the rate for abuse cases dence that the CTS is not confounded with 
known to CPS. This is consistent with the social desirability response sets, it is best to 
long-standing belief of case workers that there regard the results of using the CTS as “lower 
are many times more cases than are referred to bound” estimates. This is because, even with 
them. the best designed instrument, not every parent 
Another bit of evidence confirming the abil- will be willing or able to divulge such infor- 
ity of the CTS to obtain data on assault is the mation. Consequently, although the CTS rates 
consistency of the National Family Violence of physical maltreatment are several times 
Survey rates with the rate obtained by the ran- higher than the rate based on cases known to 
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CPS, the actual prevalence rate is probably 
even higher. 


Construct Validity. The construct validity of 
the CTS can be assessed by the degree to 
which use of the CTS results in findings that 
are consistent with theoretical or empirical 
propositions about the aspect of maltreatment 
that the instrument purports to measure. Some 
examples of such findings are listed below. 


™ There is a broad consensus that stress increases 
the risk of child maltreatment, and the results 
of two studies using the CTS are consistent with 
that theory (Eblen, 1987; Straus & Kaufman 
Kantor, 1987). 


m Studies using the CTS show that parents who 
were victims of assault as children have a 
higher rate of maltreatment toward their own 
children (Straus, 1990b; Straus et al., 1980); 
these findings are consistent with social learn- 
ing theory and with many empirical studies (see 
meta-analysis by Hotaling & Sugarman, 1986). 


R Children who were victims of severe physical 
assault have much higher rates of psychologi- 
cal problems, vandalism, theft, and drug use 
(Dembo etal., 1989; Downs et al., 1993; Gelles 
& Straus, 1988, 1990; Hotaling et al., 1989; 
Jouriles & Norwood, 1995; O’ Keefe, 1994). 


B Vissing et al. (1991) found that the more psycho- 
logical aggression a child was exposed to, the 
higher the probability of delinquency, exces- 
sive aggression, and interpersonal problems. 


All of the above findings are consistent with 
o 


ings and therefore contribute to confidence in 
the construct validity of the CTS. 
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Evaluation of the CTS as 
a Measure of Child Maltreatment 


Limitations of the CTS 


Some of the shortcomings of the CTS as a 
measure of child maltreatment reflect the fact 
that it was originally developed for use in re- 
search on physical abuse of spouses and then 
modified slightly to apply to child maltreat- 
ment. The following indicates how the CTSPC 
deals with some of these shortcomings, but oth- 
ers remain. 


1. Some Physical Assault Items Are Not Well 
Suited To Infants. For example, shaking a 
child of 6 is appropriately labeled as minor 
assault, but can be life threatening for an in- 
fant. The CTSPC includes an item on shaking 
and provides for differential scoring according 
to the age of the child. 


2. Some CTS1 Reasoning Scale Items Are Not 
Appropriate for Use With Young Children. 
The Reasoning scale has been replaced by the 
Nonviolent Discipline scale in the CTSPC. 


3. Referent for CTS] Item O Is Ambiguous. 
This item, ‘Hit or tried to hit with something,” 
does not indicate the type of object. The 
CTSPC omits this item. 


4. One-Year Referent Period. The CTS asks 
respondents to recall what happened in the 
past year—something that is often unrealistic. 
The one-year referent period is used because 
it seemed to pose the lesser of two problems: 
the problem of accuracy of recall, and the 


prohlem_of low rates and even more highly 


Norms 


Normative tables for the CTS1 based on a 
1985 nationally representative sample of 3,232 
children are given in the appendix to Straus and 
Gelles (1990). Normative tables for the CTSPC 
based on a 1995 nationally representative sam- 
ple are given in the manual for the CTS (Straus, 
1996). 


skewed distributions if a shorter referent pe- 
riod is used, 

The one-year referent period is primarily a 
means of uncovering more cases of maltreat- 
ment than might occur with a shorter period, 
such as a month. A one-month referent period 
will omit cases where maltreatment did not oc- 
cur in the previous months, but had occurred in 
a prior month that year. However, this is partly 
counteracted because, with a one-year referent 
period, incidents that occurred more than a 
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month previously may be forgotten. Using a 
one-month referent period and multiplying by 
12 to produce annual prevalence rates might 
yield amuch higher rate. However, although that 
may be correct for producing aggregate esti- 
mates for a population, a one-month referent pe- 
riod would be less satisfactory as a screening 
tool because it is likely to omit many cases. Em- 
pirical research is needed to learn the conse- 
quences of using different referent periods. 

In the case of corporal punishment of young 
children, for the reasons given previously, even 
a one-month recall period is unrealistic. Conse- 
quently, the CTSPC includes supplemental 
questions on corporal punishment and other dis- 
ciplinary practices in the past week. 


5. Falsification of Responses. Prevalence 
rates based on the CTS must be considered as 
Jower-bound estimates. When the CTS is used 
for clinical screening the problem is more 
serious because lying is a characteristic of one 
type of abuser—those with antisocial person- 
alities (cf. Holtzworth-Munroe & Stuart, 
1994). Thus, the CTS is likely to miss one of 
the most dangerous types of parents. Repeated 
in-depth interviews, or “disguised” measures 
(Straus, 1964), probably have the best chance 
with this type of parent. 

An additional possibility for detecting refus- 
als and “faking good” is to examine the re- 
sponses on the Reasoning and Psychological 
Aggression scales. Richters and Martinez 
(1993) reported that a small number of their re- 
spondents failed to endorse any item—even 
“discuss calmly.” They concluded that these in- 
dividuals had not accurately completed the 
questionnaire. This conclusion is supported by 


nonzero scores on Reasoning in the major stud- 
ies that have been conducted. Very few, in fact, 
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interpreted cautiously. 


6. Low Internal Consistency Reliability. The 
CTS was designed on the assumptions that it 
is not practical to include a truly comprehen- 
sive list of abusive acts and that a sample of 
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abusive acts would be sufficient because abu- 
sive parents seldom limit their attacks to just 
one or two types of attack. Thus, parents who 
punch a child are also likely to engage in other 
types of severe attack. However, the low reli- 
ability coefficients reported earlier, and the 
even lower coefficients for the subscales re- 
ported in Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, et al. 
(1996), indicate very low correlations be- 
tween items. For this reason, additional items 
increase the number of cases detected (Straus, 
1990a). Consequently, the CTSPC has been 
expanded from 18 to 22 items. 


7. No Empirical Data on Chronicity Thresh- 
olds for Psychological Maltreatment. The 
thresholds for identifying cases of psychologi- 
cal maltreatment are not based on empirical 
evidence. Vissing and associates (1991) found 
a linear increase in the probability of a highly 
aggressive child with each increase in in- 
stances of psychological aggression, whereas 
for delinquency, there was a nonlinear rela- 
tion: A rapid increase in delinquency did not 
begin until about 20 instances of psychologi- 
cal aggression. These findings suggest that it 
will not be easy to determine a specific thresh- 
old because adverse effects begin at different 
points depending on the outcome variable. 
Research on appropriate thresholds is needed. 


8. Insufficient Range of Severity in Psycho- 
logical Aggression Items. The psychological 
aggression items in the CTS have not been 
classified into more and less severe on the 
basis of their injury-producing potential. The 
CTSPC includes items that are intended to 
differ enough in severity to distinguish be- 


. the fact that virtually all individuals receive __ tween minor and severe acts of psychological i 


aggression. 


The problems just summarized suggest that 
despite the evidence of construct validity pre- 
sented earlier, there are grounds for caution. 
Consequently, a decision concerning whether to 
use the CTS will depend on the alternatives. This 
section therefore reviews some of the other 
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methods that have been used in research on 
physical abuse of children. 


Officially Reported Cases. Annual statistics 
are compiled on the number of child abuse 
cases reported to CPS under the mandatory 
reporting laws that are in effect in all the states 
(National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 
1996). These are the most widely known and 
widely accepted statistics on child maltreat- 
ment in the United States. However, it is gen- 
erally acknowledged that there are many more 
maltreated children than are officially re- 
ported. Thus, the 1984 rate for physical abuse 
cases known to CPS was estimated by Straus 
and Gelles (1988) to be 6.8 per 1,000 children. 
By contrast, the CTS rate using Very Severe 
Assault as the criterion is 23 per 1,000, and 
110 per 1,000 when using Severe Assault. 
Thus, the CTS rate is from 3.4 to 16 times 
greater than the officially reported rate. Simi- 
lar results have been found with the CTSPC 
(Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, et al., 1996). 


National Incidence Studies. These studies 
tabulated all cases of child abuse known to 
service providers in a sample of 26 counties 
(National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 
1981; Sedlak & Broadhurst, 1996). The pro- 
cedure went beyond the official reporting sys- 
tem described above by also collecting data on 
cases known to personnel of community insti- 
tutions (schools, hospitals, police, courts), re- 
gardless of whether the cases had been offi- 
xd es The Heer y ouiey found a 


This | is 26% higher than the. rate of officially 
reported cases of physical abuse in 1980. 


~ However, because the Ta 

than 300% greater than the CPS rate, it sug- 
gests that most cases of maltreatment are not 
known to any service provider. The Third Na- 
tional Incidence Study (Sedlak & Broadhurst, 
1996) found a rate of 9.1 per 1,000, but even 
this much higher rate is only about a fifth of 
the Severe Assault rate of 49 per 1,000 based 
on a 1995 national survey of parents using the 
CTSPC (Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, et al., 
1996). 
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Intervention Rates and Prevalence Rates, The 
differences between the rates produced by the 
CTS and those produced by the two methods 
just described can be interpreted as showing 
that the latter methods result in a severe under- 
estimate of the number of physically abused 
children in the United States. Although this 
may be correct, it is more useful to think of the 
CPS rate and the CTS rate as measures of 
different phenomena. The CPS rate is best 
thought of as an “intervention” rate because it 
consists entirely of cases in which there has 
been an intervention in the form of a report of 
abuse to CPS. The CTS rate is best thought of 
aS an approximation to a_ period-specific 
prevalence rate. Intervention rates and preva- 
lence rates are so different that under some 
circumstances, they can have a negative cor- 
relation. Thus, Straus and Gelles argue that the 
year-by-year steady increase in the interven- 
tion rate (CPS reports) between 1975 and 1985 
is one of the reasons why the prevalence rate 
(as measured by the CTS) decreased during 
this period, and have continued to decrease 
(Straus & Kaufman Kantor, 1995), 


Prediction Instruments. There instruments are 
intended to identify parents who have a higher 
than normal risk of abusing their children. The 
Adult-Adolescent Parenting Inventory (ASPI) 
of Bavolek (1984) focuses on the behavior of 
the parent toward the child and includes 
subscales for use of corporal punishment, in- 
appropriate expectations, lack of empathy, 
and sole reversal. The Child ous Potential 


other hand, focuses on the attitudes and per- 
sonality of the parent and includes subscales 


With Child and Self, Problems With Family, 
and Problems From Others. Other instruments 
are reviewed in Schneider, Helfer, and Hoff- 
meister (1980). 

Despite occasional use of terminology that 
might suggest otherwise, these instruments do 
not measure the occurrence of acts of physical 
abuse. For example, Milner’s CAP inventory re- 
sults in an overall measure called the Abuse 
Scale. However, none of the items refers to 
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physical assaults, nor should they. This is be- 
cause the instrument is a tool for prevention 
work and is intended to identify parents at risk 
of being abusive before abuse actually occurs. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that these 
instruments were developed for use in programs 
designed to provide services that can aid high- 
risk parents avoid having the risk become a re- 
ality. The irony is that these instruments may be 
more appropriate for research than for preven- 
tion programs. The problem is not deficiencies 
in the instruments per se. The CAP inventory, 
for example, exemplifies sound psychometric 
techniques, including validity studies presented 
with commendable clarity in the test manual. 
The problem is the high incidence of “false posi- 
tives” inherent in predicting any phenomenon 
with a low incidence rate (Light, 1973). For ex- 
ample, Milner administered the CAP inventory 
to abusing parents and to a comparison group. 
The discriminant analysis correctly classified 
93% of parents. Assuming 93% accuracy and an 
incidence of clinically identifiable child abuse 
of 2%, application of the CAP inventory to all 
parents in acommunity would correctly identify 
2 out of every 100 parents as being at high risk 
of being abusive and incorrectly identify 7. 
Thus, 78% of the cases assessed would be 
falsely labeled (cf. Light, 1973, p. 571, for esti- 
mation procedures). 


Medical Diagnosis. Kempe, Silverman, Steele, 
Droegemueller, and Silver’s (1962) article, 
which helped mobilize medical and public at- 
tention on child abuse, described the use of 
medical diagnostic techniques to distinguish 
between children who are the victims of acci- 
dental injury and those who are the victims of 


inflicted injuries. Studies of children admitte esearch on the etiology and consequences o 


to emergency departments of urban hospitals 


for accidental injury suggest that about 10% evidence indicating construct validity. The brev- 


of such children are abuse victims. Other studies 
(reviewed in Pless, Sibald, Smith, & Russell, 
1987) have produced far lower figures. Re- 
gardless of which rate is correct, protocols for 
evaluating children admitted to emergency 
rooms (such as the SCAN Sheet described in 
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Pless et al., 1987) are extremely important 
because they can identify children who are in 
the greatest need for protective services. 

Even if all hospitals were to use a child abuse 
detection protocol, it would still leave unde- 
tected more than 95% of physically abused chil- 
dren. This is because, as noted in the discussion 
of why the CTS is based on assaults rather than 
injuries, less than 5% of child abuse cases known 
to CPS involve an injury that is serious enough 
to need hospital care. Most physically mal- 
treated children (in contrast to the cases that 
make front-page headlines) involve repeated se- 
vere beatings, but not injuries. These children 
and parents are in dire need of assistance, but 
not medical assistance. Consequently, hospital- 
based detection methods serve a different pur- 
pose than self-report instruments such as the 
CTS. 


Conclusions 


Wi This chapter describes and evaluates the CTS 
and its revision, the CTSPC, as a means of iden- 
tifying cases of physical and psychological mal- 
treatment of children. The internal consistency 
reliability of the CTS is low because parents who 
engage in one type of maltreatment do not nec- 
essarily mistreat the child in other ways. De- 
spite this, when the CTS has been used in 
epidemiological surveys, it reveals many times 
more cases than have been reported to CPS. 
Nevertheless, rates based on the CTS must be 
regarded as lower-bound estimates. Similarly, 
clinical screening with the CTS, although iden- 
tifying many cases that would not otherwise be 
known, will still miss a large number of cases. 


maltreatment has provided a substantial body of 


ity and minimal reading level of the CTS make 
it feasible for clinical screening, for epidemio- 
logical survey research, for tracking progress 
among families receiving services, and for ob- 
taining data on the effectiveness prevention and 
treatment programs. 
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Appendix A: 


Original Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS1) 
and Parent-Child 
Conflict Tactics Scales (CTSPC) 
Items Arranged by Scale and Subscale 


CTS! CTSPC 
Reasoning Nonviolent Discipline 
A. Discussed an issue calmly with (child name) A. Explained why something was wrong 
B. Got information to back up your side of things B. Put him/her in “‘time out” (or sent to his/her room) 
C. Brought in, or tried to bring in, Q. Took away privileges or grounded him/her 
someone to help settle things E. Gave him/her something else to do instead of what he/she was 
doing wrong 
Psychological Aggression Psychological Aggression 
D. Insulted or swore at him/her N. Threatened to spank or hit him/her but did not actually do it 
E. Sulked or refused to talk about an issue F. Shouted, yelled, or screamed at him/her 
F. Stomped out of the room or house or yard J. Swore or cursed at him/her 
G. Cried (this item is not scored) U. Called him/her dumb or lazy or some other name like that 
H. Did or said something to spite him/her L. Said you would send him/her away or kick him/ 
I. Threatened to hit or throw something at him/her her out of the house 
J. Threw or smashed or hit or kicked something 
Physical Assault Physical Assault 
Minor Assault (Corporal Punishment) Minor Assault (Corporal Punishment) 
K. Threw something at him/her H. Spanked him/her on the bottom with your bare hand 
L. Pushed, grabbed, or shoved him/her D. Hit hin/her on the bottom with something like a belt, 
M. Slapped or spanked him/her hairbrush, a stick, or some other hard object 
P. Slapped him/her on the hand, arm, or leg 
R. Pinched him/her 
C. Shook him/her (this is scored for Very Severe if the child 
is <2 years) 
Severe Assault (Physical Abuse) c Severe Assault (Physical Abuse) 
N. Kicked, bit, or hit him/her with a fist V. Slapped him/her on the face or head or ears 
O. Hit or tried to hit him/her with something O. Hit him/her on some other part of the body besides the bottom 
P. Beat him/her up with something like a belt, hairbrush, a stick, or some 
Q. Burned or scalded hir/her other hard object 
R. Threatened him/her with a knife or gun TJ. Threw or knocked him/her down 
S. Used a knife or fired a gun G. Hit him/her with a fist or kicked him/her hard 
Very Severe Assault (Severe Physical Abuse) 
K. Beat him/her up, that is, you hit him/her over and over as 
I. Grabbed him/her around the neck and choked him/her 
M. Burned or scalded him/her on purpose 
S. Threatened him/her with a knife or gun 
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Appendix B: 
Prevalence Rates and Chronicity 


Each CTS maltreatment scale can be ex- 
pressed as a measure of the prevalence of mal- 
treatment, or as a measure of the chronicity of 
maltreatment. 

The prevalence version of a CTS scale iden- 
tifies cases who reported one or more abusive 
acts. It can be used clinically to identify mal- 
treatment cases, or can be used in research to 
measure the percentage of a population who en- 
gaged in maltreatment. 

The chronicity version of a CTS scale mea- 
sures how often maltreatment occurred in an 
identified maltreatment case, or among a group 
of known abusers, for example, among cases 
confirmed by CPS. 


Why Separate Measures of Prevalence 
and Chronicity Are Needed 


When the items in each CTS scale are 
summed, the resulting measure is extremely 
skewed. Applying the Very Severe Assault 
subscale to the 1985 National Family Violence 
Survey data, for example, resulted in a distribu- 
tion in which 97.7 of the cases have a score of 
zero. No transformation can normalize a distri- 
bution that skewed. Consequently, the sum of 
the items inthe CTS Physical Assault scales can- 
not be used with statistical techniques (such as 
ordinary least square regression) that assume at 
least an approximately normal distribution. 
Moreover, the problem becomes worse when 
one attempts to improve the sensitivity of the 
scale by weighting according to the severity of 

€ assault because this extends the tail of the 
distribution even further. The chronicity version 
of the CTS Maltreatment scale will be much 
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CTS is used in research, the dichotomized CTS 
scales are the basis for computing rates because 
the mean of 0-1 dichotomy is a proportion. One 
need only multiply this by 100 to obtain a per- 
centage, or by 1,000 to obtain a rate per 1,000. 


Period-Specific Prevalence Rates. The stan- 
dard version of the CTS asks the respondent 
about events in the previous year. This results 
in an annual prevalence rate, such as the per- 
centage of a population who committed or 
suffered maltreatment per year. It has the ad- 
vantage of being relatively easy for the general 
public to understand. Moreover, because an- 
nual prevalence rates are frequently used in 
epidemiology and criminology, expressing 
child maltreatment as a rate per thousand ora 
percentage (rate per hundred) permits com- 
parisons with other related phenomena. For 
this reason most all the statistics in Straus et 
al. (1980) and Straus and Gelles (1990) are in 
the form of annual rates. However, the CTS 
can be administered with instructions to de- 
scribe what happened in the previous month, 
6 months, etc., or since the onset of treatment, 
since treatment was completed, etc. 


Lifetime Prevalence Rate. The CTS obtains 
data on both the preceding 12 months and on 
whether each act had ever occurred. These 
data can be used to identify lifetime preva- 
lence by coding children who were assaulted 
either during the referent year of the survey or 
at some previous time as 1, and all other chil- 
dren as 0. However, the rate estimated on the 
basis of this variable must be used with con- 
siderable caution because recall errors are al- 
most certain to be large. 


closer to a normal distribution because it omits 
all cases with a score of zero. 


Prevalence 


At the individual case level, the prevalence 
measure is a dichotomy that indicates whether 
one or more instance of a type of maltreatment 
occurred during the referent period. When the 


Chronicity 


If the case or cases under study are those who 
committed a certain type of maltreatment, the 
sum of the CTS scale is automatically a measure 
of chronicity because there are no cases with a 
score of zero. The following procedure is for use 
when the sample is not made up of parents 
known to have mistreated a child. 
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Illustration of SPSS Commands to Compute 
Severe Assault Scales. 
Where 


SA = variable name for the Severe Assault scale 

SAP = variable name for Severe Assault Preva- 
lence scale 

SAC = variable name for Severe Assault 
Chronicity scale 

ITEM], ITEM2, etc. = variable names for the 
severe assault items in the scale 


Note: The following example is for CTS1 
items. For the CTSPC items, Category 7 (not 
in last year but in some previous year) must 
first be recoded to zero. 


COMPUTE SA =ITEM1 + ITEM2 + ITEM3, 
etc. 

VARIABLE LABELS SA “SEVERE AS- 
SAULT SCALE” 


COMPUTE SAP = SAP 

VARIABLE LABELS SAP “SEVERE AS- 
SAULT: PREVALENCE” 

RECODE SAP (1 THROUGH HIGH = 1) 


COMPUTE SAC =SA 

VARIABLE LABELS SAC “SEVERE AS- 
SAULT: PREVALENCE” 

RECODE SA (0 = SYSMIS) 


Additional information on scoring the CTS 
is in the appendix to Straus and Gelles (1990) 
and in Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, et al. (1996). 
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Identifying Offenders in Criminal 
Justice Research on Domestic Assault 


MURRAY A. STRAUS 


In this chapter, I identify sampling and measurement problems that 
need to be addressed if research on domestic assault from a criminal 
justice perspective is to take into account differences in severity and 
chronicity. Such differences are important to consider because they 
affect the appropriateness of various criminal justice system inter- 
ventions. I describe ways in which some of these measurement 
problems can be dealt with by use of the Conflict Tactics Scales 
(CTS; Straus, 1979, 1990a} in conjunction with a checklist (pre- 
sented in this chapter) to help identify relevant cases. 


CRITERIA FOR 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE INTERVENTION 


1 have advocated involving the criminal justice system in cases 
of domestic assault since the mid 1970s (Straus, 1976). I also 
recognized, however, that incarceration is not likely to end spousal 
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assault any more than it ends other crime. Nevertheless, at some 
point in the continuum ranging from occasional slaps and shoves 
to beatings or even to murder, a decision must be made whether to 
seek criminal penalties. 

The 1975 and 1985 National Family Violence Surveys found that 
about one third of the 8,145 couples studied experienced one or 
more physical assaults on a spouse in the course of the marriage 
(Straus & Gelles, 1990). These are lower-bound estimates. The true 
figure may be as high as two out of three American couples (Straus, 
Gelles, & Steinmetz, 1980, pp. 35-36}. In most cases, however, the 
assaults were minor, such as slapping and plate throwing, and such 
incidents tended to occur relatively infrequently over the course of 
the marriage. 

Both moral and practical considerations require condemnation 
of even the most minor assaults and intervention to end such 
behavior. However, that does not necessarily mean criminal penal- 
ties. If even half of domestic assaults came to the attention of the 
police, the courts would have to deal with literally millions of such 
incidents and would be overwhelmed. In addition, there are grounds 
for questioning the appropriateness of applying criminal penalties 
in all cases of spousal assault. 

As Straus and Lincoln (1985) noted, it is not at all certain that 
families and society would be better off if the same standards were 
used to control crime within the family as well as outside the family. 
For one thing, in the case of the family, society has conflicting 
interests. In addition to the interest in maintaining a “civil” society 
in which citizens can live without fear of victimization, society has 
an interest in encouraging and protecting the family as a social 
institution and for the well-being of the entire family group. Con- 
sequently, there is a reluctance to take punitive actions that, how- 
ever justified on other grounds, might break up a family or punish 
other members of the family as much as or more than the offender. 

A related question about applying the same criminal. justice 
system procedures to intrafamily crime as to strangers arises be- 
cause families are different from individuals and other groups in 
many ways, including legal status. Crime is only one of many types 
of behavior for which there are different rules and expectations for 
the family as compared with other groups or situations. These 
differences are part of what makes the family a unique and impor- 
tant institution. For example, the family is concerned with “the 
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whole person,” not just some specific aspect of the person. A 
university department chair will be concerned about things related 
to the faculty members’ teaching and scholarship, whereas the 
family will be concerned not only with job performance but also 
with religion, politics, and friends. 

Even if the same norms about assault and other crimes are 
applied within the family, there may be good reason for not involv- 
ing the legal system in enforcing those norms. The police and the 
courts cannot be expected to understand the unique circumstances of 
each family, and they cannot be depended on to take actions that are 
in the best interest of the victim, the offender, or the family as a whole. 

Finally, the issue of assaults by women on male partners is 
difficult and controversial. More than 20 investigations have shown 
that women carry out such assaults at about the same rate as men 
(summarized in Straus & Gelles, 1990) and that, in about half the 
cases, women are the first to physically assault (Straus, in press). If 
criminal penalties are to be applied to men who “only” slap their 
wives a few times, should they also be applied to the equally great 
number of women who do this? 


CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES 


The above discussion suggests the need for standardized meth- 
ods of classifying cases of spousal assault that correspond to the 
legal distinctions between simple and aggravated assault. Conse- 
quently, I outline here' ways of using the Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS; 
Straus, 1979, 1990a; Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugerman, 
1996) and a supplemental checklist to identify cases involving 
chronic and severe assaults for which there would be little question 
concerning the need for criminal penalties. 

The CTS takes only a few minutes to administer, either within 
an interview or as a self-administered questionnaire, and is pre- 
sented in the chapter appendix. It has been used in two national 
surveys (Straus & Gelles, 1990; Straus et al., 1980) and in more 
than 100 studies, including those within the criminal justice sys- 
tem (e.g., Dutton, 1988; Ford, 1991}. A test manual containing 
more than 300 references to the CTS and documentation of validity 
and reliability is available (Straus, 1989). The assessment needs of 
the criminal justice system, however, are often different. I therefore 

here describe ways of using the CTS to classify cases into what are 
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believed to be categories helpful for research on such issues as 
whether diversion to treatment programs is advisable and the level 
of surveillance that may be needed. 

The CTS has three scales: Reasoning, Verbal Aggression, and 
Physical Aggression or Violence. The Violence items are further 
subdivided into “minor” and “severe” violence (see appendix). The 
minor violence items are K, L, and M. The severe violence items, 
N through S, are believed to have a greater danger of causing an 
injury that needs medical treatment. I describe here a checklist that 
can be used in conjunction with the CTS to identify a level of 
violence for which criminal justice intervention is most urgently 
needed. This third level of violence is labeled high risk. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE’S 
SYSTEM-RELEVANT MEASUREMENT 


Although large areas overlap, the measurement needs of basic 
research and of criminal justice system researchers and practitio- 
ners tend to be different, sometimes in surprising ways. Space 
constraints permit discussion of only four of these. 


Level of Measurement 


Every course in statistics and research miethods stresses the 
superiority of interval or ratio measurement over nominal-level 
measurement. This follows from the emphasis on the mean and 
measures of covariance because those techniques work best with 
interval or ratio-level measurement. Criminal justice system re- 
search, however, often needs to classify cases into groups that 
correspond to case-processing categories. Consequently, nominal- 
level measurement will usually be the most appropriate.” 


Noncomparability of Criminal Justice 
and Community Populations 


The characteristics of a “clinical” population, in this case an 
apprehended offender population, often differ from the charac- 
teristics of those in the general population who manifest the same 
problematic behavior. Following are some examples. 
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The characteristics associated with abuse of the elderly among a 
representative sample of persons 65 years of age and older in the 
Boston metropolitan area studied by Pillemer and Finkelhor (1988) 
differ in important ways from the characteristics associated with 
abuse cases known to the adult protective services departments of 
the states as reported by Steinmetz (1988). Pillemer and Finkelhor 
found that the victims tend to be men in their 70s who are assaulted 
by their wives, whereas Steinmetz found that the victims tend to 
be older, widowed women. She suggested that the difference arises 
because the minor assaults of elderly women on their husbands 
rarely produce the type of injury that will bring a case to the 
' attention of adult protective services. 

Discrepancies have been found between alcoholics identified 
among the general population and alcoholism in treatment samples 
(Room, 1980). For example, alcoholics in the general population 
tend to be young, whereas alcoholics in treatment tend to be 
middle-aged or older. 

In the case of drug abuse, 85% to 90% of cocaine users do not 
hecome addicted (Gawin, 1992), and it is likely that those who do 
become addicted differ from those who do not in a number of 
important social and psychological characteristics. 

Psychologists distinguish between people suffering from major 
depression and those suffering from so-called subclinical depression 
found by epidemiological surveys of the general population. 

In research on crime, data from studies of incarcerated persons 
may be misleading because they are analogous to studies on busi- 
ness using samples of businesses that have failed. The findings may 
not apply to the large number of persons who commit a certain type 
of crime and are not apprehended and incarcerated. 

The discrepancy between the characteristics of survey popula- 
tions and clinical populations in research on alcoholism, depres- 
sion, and elder abuse illustrates what has been termed the “clinical 
fallacy” or “the clinician’s illusion” (Cohen & Cohen, 1984). The 
coin has two sides, however; there is also a “researcher’s fallacy” or 
a “representative sample fallacy” (Straus, 1990b). That is, there is 
an equal hazard in generalizing from a representative sample of a 
community to a clinical population (an identified offender popula- 
tion). The findings from community samples may represent the 
community, but they do not represent a population of identified 
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offenders. They tend to be low-rate or single-instance offenders, 
whereas identified offender populations usually consist mainly of 
long-duration offenders because the probability that a case will 
appear in the sample is proportional to the duration of offending 
behavior (Cohen & Cohen, 1984). Because single-instance or low- 
rate offenders tend to differ from repeat offenders in many other 
ways, findings based on community samples may not apply to cases 
processed through the criminal justice system. To the extent that is 
correct, it is necessary to identify the differences in the charac- 
teristics of domestic assault offenders identified by these two pro- 
cesses; they are likely to have important implications for criminal 
justice system practice. 


Antecedents and Consequences 


It follows from the above discussion that the antecedents and 
consequences of violence determined in a general population sam- 
ple of violent persons may not apply to apprehended violent offend- 
ers. Therefore, to extrapolate from a community sample to a crimi- 
nal justice sample runs the risk of the “representative sample 
fallacy” noted above. Consequently, studies of nationally repre- 
sentative population samples, such as the National Family Violence 
Surveys (Straus & Gelles, 1990), may not be an appropriate guide 
for procedures to be used by the police and other elements of the 
criminal justice system. For example, findings on the perceived 
deterrent effect of various sanctions (Carmody & Williams, 1987) 
may not apply to an identified offender population. 


Test Norms 


Another implication of the difference between offenders identi- 
fied by epidemiological surveys and apprehended offenders is that 
norms for tests, such as the CTS, based on community samples 
may not be appropriate for evaluating cases already known to be 
violent. In that situation, the question is not the presence or 
absence of violence, but how serious it is. The distribution of scores 
for known offenders may start about where the community case 
distribution ends (Straus, 1990b). Norms based on community 
samples may have too limited a range of scores to be useful. Thus, 
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the appropriate normative reference point for classifying cases may 
not be a large and representative sample of the population, but 
rather a sample of apprehended cases. 


IDENTIFICATION OF 
HIGH-RISK VIOLENCE 


When the issue is one of identifying offenders who pose an 
ongoing risk of future severe assaults on a spouse, the CTS distinc- 
tion between severe and minor violence is not by itself adequate to 
identify the extreme and often life-threatening level of violence that 
characterizes these men. Factor analyses of the CTS have repeatedly 
shown that Items R and §, both of which refer to use of weapons, form 
a separate factor from the other Violence items (Straus, 1979, 1990a). 
Use of these two items by themselves is not adequate to identify 
high-risk cases, however, because although the use of a weapon is 
a definitive indicator, it is only one of many indicators and therefore 
will fail to detect many cases. Fortunately, a number of studies of 
extreme marital violence provide information that can be used to 
identify high-risk cases. These include studies of abusers murdered 
by their victims (Browne, 1987), partners of battered women in 
shelters (Giles-Sims, 1983; Okun, 1986), court-referred male offend- 
ers (Gondolf, 1988; Hamberger & Hastings, 1991; Saunders, 1992), 
and convicted homicide offenders (Goetting, 1989, 1991). 

The ability to identify the presence of this third level of violence 
is important because such cases require immediate and decisive 
intervention. It is difficult to find an appropriate term for such 
extreme violence. Because a distinguishing characteristic of this 
level of violence is the risk of serious bodily harm or death, | identify 
it as high-risk violence. 


Criteria for High-Risk Violence 


As explained above, the Violence Index of the CTS is not suffi- 
cient to identify cases posing a high risk. The checklist in Table 2.1 
therefore was developed to identify cases posing such a risk. The 
checklist is based on studies of cases of extreme violence, including 
studies of partners of battered women in shelters (Giles-Sims, 1983; 
Okun, 1986), of abusers murdered by their victims (Browne, 1987}, 
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TABLE 2.1 Checklist for Identifying “High-Risk” Cases 
eS 
Criterion A : . 

Initiated three or more instances of violence in previous year 


Criterion B 


Threatened partner with a weapon in hand or threatened to kill partner 
Medical treatment needed by victim (regardless of whether it was obtained} 
Physical abuse of a child 

Physical abuse when a child 

Severe violence between parents 

Drunk five or more times in past year 

Drug abuse in past year 

Extreme dominance or attempts to achieve such dominance 

Thinks there are some situations when it is OK for a man to hit his wife 
Physically forced sex on partner 

Extensive or repeated destruction of property 

Threats or actual killing or injuring a pet 

History of psychological problems 

Assault of a nonfamily person or other violent crime 

Extreme jealousy and surveillance or restriction of partner 


Police involved in domestic assault incident in previous 12 months 
ee ee 


SOURCE: Adapted from Aldarondo and Straus, 1992. 


and of court-referred cases (Gondolf, 1988; Hamberger & Hastings 
1991; Saunders, 1992; Tolman & Bennett, 1990), and the Danger 
Assessment Checklist of Stuart and Campbell (1989). It must be 
emphasized that the checklist, though based on published studies 
of serious offenders, has not been validated by empirical research. 
With this caution in mind, men who meet both Criteria A and B as 
listed in Table 2.1 are suggested as cases that pose a high risk. 


Criterion A 


The criterion of three or more assaults during the previous 12 
months was selected on the assumption that once or perhaps 
even twice might reflect a transient condition but that a third 
time would indicate an ongoing problem. The importance of 
chronicity was confirmed by analyses of covariance computed for 
the 645 violent men in the 1985 National Family Violence Survey. 
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These analyses indicated that chronicity of assaults accounted for 
more of the variance in the dependent variable than did the severity 


of assaults. 


Criterion B 


Criterion B is the presence of a certain number of the charac- 
teristics listed. Research is needed on whether that should be one 
or two of the characteristics, three of them, or possibly even four. 
In the absence of such research, researchers using the checklist will 
need to experiment with analyzing their data by using one, two, 
three, and four characteristics to determine which seems to be the 
most appropriate. 

It is important to note that the number of cases meeting the 
high-risk criteria is a small fraction of the total number, probably 
less than 10% of all violent couples. The appropriate role of criminal 
justice intervention may be quite different for the 90% of wife 
assaulters who do not fit into the high-risk category. Diversion to 
family therapy, for example, may be appropriate for that group, but 
for the high-risk group, family therapy may have little effect and 
might put the spouse at increased risk of further and more serious 


assaults. 


HIGH-RISK VIOLENCE AND 
THE DISPUTE OVER FEMINIST VERSUS 
FAMILY THERAPY INTERVENTION MODELS 


A major reason for differentiating cases of high-risk violence from 
other patterns of marital violence is the assumption that high-risk 
cases require a different intervention. If this is correct, it can help in 
dealing with the often bitter controversy between advocates of the 
feminist and family therapy models of appropriate interventions. 

The feminist model emerged from the battered women’s shelter 
movement. It assumes that the fundamental cause of marital 
violence is the patriarchal social order, including a patriarchal family 
structure, and that men are the offenders and women the victims. 
It therefore stresses empowering women, the criminal prosecution 
of assaultive men, and the necessity of separate programs for men 

and women. From this perspective, couples therapy not only is 
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inappropriate but also exposes women victims to further exploita- 
tion and violence. 

The family therapy model assumes that a fundamental cause of 
marital violence is lack of interpersonal skills and a dysfunctional 
relationship. This cause results in an escalating pattern of frustra- 
tion and anger that eventually leads to violence. The family therapy 
model therefore emphasizes improving interpersonal skills, includ- 
ing negotiating skills, and correcting dysfunctional relationships, 
only one of which is inequality in power. 

I suggest that part of the difference between the two approaches 
occurs because the empirical basis of the feminist perspective is 
men who assaulted their partners so severely and chronically that 
the partner was driven to the extreme step of seeking the protection 
of a shelter for battered women. These men tend to have many of 
the characteristics in Criterion B and assault their partners an 
average of about 60 times per year, whereas the partners of battered 
women in the general population engaged in an average of about 5 
assaults per year (Straus, 1990a). Consequently, the feminist image 
of marital violence is that of what I have called the high-risk 
offender. , 

The empirical basis of the family therapy model is the charac- 
teristics of the clientele, which rarely include violence at the high- 
risk level, except for a few therapists who treat court-mandated 
cases. In Colorado, state law prohibits couples therapy in court- 
mandated cases of marital violence. This legislation was passed in 
response to the efforts of the shelter movement. In effect, it assumes 
that all cases of marital violence are in the high-risk category. 

Part of the controversy between family therapists and the shelter 
movement can be mitigated by distinguishing between high-risk 
violence and more “usual” types of marital violence. Therapists can 
diagnose and refer high-risk cases to programs designed for male 
batterers, and feminist activists may be able to accept the fact that 
the majority of cases of marital violence, including some that are 
severe enough to attract the attention of the police, are appropriately 
treated by family therapy. 

The preceding discussion suggests that although the controversy 
over the appropriateness of family therapy intervention for marital 
violence is grounded in the differences in theoretical approaches and 
objectives, differences in the clientele of the two groups also play a 
role. Shelter cases and police cases tend to be at the high-risk level, 
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whereas such cases are rare in family therapy or community sur- 
veys. It is important that both family therapists and the criminal 
justice system be able to differentiate cases involving high risk so 
that each uses procedures suited to the level of violence and risk. 


CONCLUSION 


Research on domestic assaults from a criminal justice perspective 
requires standardized procedures for identifying relevant cases. 
These procedures need to provide much more information than the 
basic fact of whether an assault occurred. The additional informa- 
tion includes the chronicity of the assaultive behavior and the 
criminal record and other characteristics of the offender in order to 
identify high-risk offenders. In this chapter, I described use of the 
Conflict Tactics Scales and a checklist for that purpose. These 
assessment tools enable identification of high-risk offenders on the 
basis of whether the assaults are chronic and severe and the pres- 
ence of other risk factors, such as alcohol or drug abuse or prior 
arrest or conviction for violent crime. 

Research on the effectiveness of various interventions needs to 
distinguish between high-risk offenders and others because a given 
mode of intervention may work for one but not the other. It is ironic 
that what are here called high-risk offenders may be those for 
whom criminal justice sanctions have little or no deterrent effect 
(Sherman, 1992}. Although criminal justice penalties for this group 
may have little specific deterrent effect, they may nonetheless be 
important for general deterrence. For cases that do not cross the line 
to the high-risk category, the cost of prosecution to society and to 
the victim and the offender may outweigh the benefits. Arrest 
without necessarily subsequent prosecution, especially if the victim 
is given the option of not proceeding with prosecution, can serve to 
empower victims (Ford, 1991}; symbolizes the fact that society 
regards such assaults as “real” crime, not just a “family fight”; and 
is by itself a severe sanction (Carmody & Williams, 1987). Investi- 
gation of these issues requires assessment tools such as those 
described in this chapter. 
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APPENDIX 


Clinical Setting Administration 
of the Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) 


The CTS is flexible and easily administered. It takes only about 5 
minutes to administer, and one can do a rough scoring of the 
violence scale in about 2 minutes. As a result of its flexibility and 
brevity, the CTS can be administered to the same subjects in a 
variety of ways without undue burden. It can be used in question- 
naire format by replacing such phrases as “I’m going to read some 
things that you...” with “Here is a list of things that you. . .” 


FORMS 


Form RC (Table 2.2) is a version of Form R for clinical use. The 
format has been modified in two minor ways to facilitate hand 
scoring: (a) It uses 0 to 25 as the response categories instead of 0 to 
6, and (b} there are places in the right margin to enter the chronicity 
scores and to enter the sum of the items for each scale. There is 
now a revised version—the CTS2 (Straus et al., 1996). 


REFERENT PERIOD 


The CTS most often has been used to obtain information on 
violence in the previous 12 months. However, it is not restricted to 


No matter how well a couple gets along, there are umes when they disagree, get annoyed with the other person, or just have spats or fights because 
they're in a bad mood or tired or for some other reason. They also use many different ways of trying to settle their differences. I’m going to read some 


things that you and your (spouse/partner) might do when you have an argument. I would like you to tell me how many times (once, twice, 3-5 times, 
6-10 times, or more than 20 times} in the past 12 months you: 


TABLE 2.2 Conflict Tactics Scales, Couple Form RC 


id 
oN 


Score: 
You 


If “never” 
for both® 


S use? 


You 


How the argument was settled* 


1 


8 15 25 0 
8 15 25 0 
8 15 25 0 
8 15 25 0 
8 15 25 0 


4 


2 

2 4 
2 4 
2 4 


1 


, 25 = more than 20 times, and 0 = never. 


0 
= yes, 0 = no}. 


11-20 times, 


4 8 15 25 


2 


1 


pondent and then of the spouse. See note 3 in the Notes section.? 


2 = twice, 4 = 3-5 times, 8 = 6-10 times, 15 
, the researcher should ask “Has it ever happened?” (scored 1 


Threatened to hit or throw something at him/her/you 


Threw or smashed or hit or kicked something 


B. Got information to back up your/his/her side of things 
settle things 


C. Brought in, or tried to bring in, someone to help 
O. Hit or tried to hit hinvher/you with something 


P. Beat himvher/you up 


H. Did or said something to spite him/her/you 
Q. Choked himsher/you 


N. Kicked, bit, or hit him/her/you with a fist 


R. Threatened himher/you with a knife or gun 


F. Stomped out of the room or house or yard 
S. Used a knife or fired a gun 


G. Cried 
L. Pushed, grabbed, or shoved him/her/you 


D. Insulted or swore at hir/her/you 

E. Sulked or refused to talk about an issue 
M. Slapped him/sher/you 

NOTE: a. Each item is asked first of the res 


b. Scoring is as follows: 1 = once, 


K. Threw something at him/her/you 
c. If “never” is listed for both 


A. Discussed an issue calmly 


1. 
J. 
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this or any other period. The subjects may be asked to report on the 
previous month, the first year of the relationship, the year when 
violence first occurred (if it did not occur during the first year}, the 
middle year, and for the previous 12 months, previous 6 months, 
and so on. Because of its brevity, the CTS can be given at the 
beginning of a session and scored immediately. This ease makes it 
practical to administer the CTS to assess change in violence at 
several points. When used in this way, it is important to administer 
the entire CTS, not just the Violence Scale, because the Reasoning 
and Verbal Aggression Scales provide an opportunity for subjects to 
show they have made a variety of changes and therefore may be less 
defensive in responding to the violence items. 


OTHER FAMILY ROLES 


By changing the instructions from “your partner” to “your fa- 
ther,” “your mother,” a specific child, and so on, the CTS can also 
provide information on violence by and toward (a) the parents of 
the subject to obtain data on whether the subject was physically 
abused and {b) the subject’s children to obtain data on use of 
physical punishment and physical abuse of children and violence 
by children toward their parents and their siblings (see the CTS 
manual). 


MODE OF ADMINISTRATION 


The CTS has been used successfully in different formats with 
little difference in the results, including face-to-face interview, 
telephone interview, and self-administered questionnaire. 


NOTES 


1. In this section, I can only summarize the most salient characteristics of the 
CTS. Further information is in the CTS manual. Substantial parts of this manual are 
also in Straus and Gelles (1990, chaps. 3-8 and Appendix B). 

2. This can often involve use of interval-, ratio-, or ordinal-level test scores as a 
step in the process of classification, as in the use of “clinical cutting points” to classify 
a case as above or below a “clinical threshold.” 


28 DO ARRESTS AND RESTRAINING ORDERS WORK? 


3. Because of space restrictions, an exact duplicate of the Couple Farm RC could 
not be printed here. The main thing left out was the researcher's introduction to the 
form: “No matter how well a couple gets along, there are times when they disagree, 

" get annoyed with the other person, or just have spats or fights because they're in a 
bad mood or tired or for some other reason. They also use many different ways of 
trying to settle their differences. I'm going to read some things that you and your 
(spouse/partner) might do when you have an argument. I would like you to tell me 
how many times, (once, twice, 3-5 times, 6-10 times, 11-20 times, or more than 20 
times} in the past 12 months you:” 
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"In Straus And Gelles 1990" 


This refers to the book on the 1975 and 1985 National Family Violence Surveys. It 
contains slightly revised versions of 17 previously published articles, and 13 new chapters: 


Murray A. Straus and Richard J. Gelles, Eds. Physical Violence in American Families: 


Risk Factors and Adaptations to Violence in 8,145 Families. Pp. 17-28. New Brunswick, 
NJ: Transaction Publishers. 


Conflict Tactics Scale Manual 
Most of the manual consists of reprints of previously published articles. The cost is $25 


(including postage). Payment must be in advance by check or money order. Purchase orders 
cannot be accepted. 


Multiple Classifications 


Some references are classified in two or more of the above categories. However, the full 
reference is given in only one of the categories. The other categories include a line referring 
readers to that reference. 


References To the National 
Family Violence Surveys 


Items with an * at the end of the reference use data from the 1975 National Family 


Violence Survey; those with ** use data from the 1985 National Survey, as described in Straus 
and Gelles (1989). 
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but not up to date. CTS48 is the most up to date. None of them cover the many papers using the original 
CTS, but published after the CTS2 became available in 1996). 
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OVERVIEW 


The following tables summarize methodological information on the Conflict Tactic Scales (CTS). The tables 
attempt to include nearly all studies, published and unpublished that have used the CTS to since its development in 1972 
through 1994. Both a positive and negative aspect of this work is that the project can never be complete. In 1994, 
approximately ten studies using the CTS were published each month. Thus, these tables will require constant updating. 
In addition, since the search covers material up through 1994, it does not include publications on the revised version of 
the CTS (Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugarman, 1996). 


Topics Covered 


* Respondents who completed the CTS 

* Tests of CTS validity, reliability, and factor structure 

* Comparison of methods of administering the CTS 

* Use of CTS in evaluating treatment 

* Use with racial, ethnic, and cultural groups, children as respondents, elder abuse, and gay and lesbian 
relationships. 


In addition to providing a summary of the psychometric characteristics and diverse applications of the CTS , 
these tables are helpful in revealing gaps in application of the CTS to certain populations. For example, studies applying 
the CTS to married and cohabiting couples provide extensive data which support the validity and reliability of using the 
CTS with that population. On the other hand, tests of validity and reliability of the CTS when applied to dating couples 
are sparse. Furthermore, the CTS is successfully used in the cross-cultural studies of aggression, but additional studies 
need to test the application of the CTS to gay and lesbian couples. 


References for Publications Cited 


The references corresponding to the citations in the tables can be found in the Bibliography of the Conflict 
Tactics Scales. This bibliography is part of the Manual For the Conflict Tactics Scales, which is obtainable from the 
Family Research Laboratory. 


PROCEDURE USED TO LOCATE PUBLICATIONS 


1992-94 
The publications summarized these tables were located in a variety of ways. 


1. Journals in the Family Research Laboratory. The Family Research Laboratory library contains complete sets 
of journals that focus on family violence, such as Aggressive Behavior, Journal of Family Violence, Journal of 
Interpersonal Violence, and Violence and Victims. As these journals were received, articles that report data obtained by 
use of the CTS were identified and added to the CTS Bibliography. 


2, Articles sent by authors. A number of articles , both published and unpublished, were included because the 
author sent us a copy. 


3. Some publications were identified from being cited in a book or article. 


4. Social Science Citation Index. We assumed that anyone using the CTS would cite one of the publications 
describing that instrument. Consequently, we searched Social Science Citation Index for the years 1980 to 1994 to 
identify articles which cited one or more of the following references on the CTS. If one of these was cited, we examined 
the article to see if it reported data on the CTS. 
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Straus, Murray A. 1979. "Measuring Intrafamily Conflict and Violence: The Conflict Tactics (CT) Scales." Journal of 
Marriage and the Family, 41:75-88 (revised version in Straus and Gelles, 1988). 


Straus, Murray A., Richard J. Gelles, and Suzanne K. Steinmetz. 1980. Behind Closed Doors: Violence in the American 
Family. NY: Doubleday /Anchor. 


Straus, Murray A. 1990. "The Conflict Tactics Scales and Its Critics: An Evaluation and New Data On Validity and 


Reliability" In Physical Violence In American Families: Risk Factors And Adaptations to Violence in 8,145 
Families, edited by Murray A. Straus and Richard J. Gelles. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Publishers. 


1995-96 
Social Science Citation Index, as for 1980-94 


THE REVISED CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES 


Straus, Murray A., Sherry L. Hamby., Sue Boney-McCoy., and David B. Sugarman: (1996) The Revised conflict Tactics 
Scales (CTS2): Development and Preliminary Psychometric data". Journal of Family Issues. 17(3)283-316. 


Straus, Murray A., Sherry L. Hamby., David Finkelhor., David W. Moore., & Desmond Runyan. (In Press, 1997) 
Identification of Child Maltreatment with The Parent-Child Conflict Tactics Scales (CTSPC): Development and 
Psychometric Data for a National Sample of American Parents. Child Abuse & Neglect. 
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ABBREVIATIONS & DEFINITIONS 


BF-GF Boyfriend to Girlfriend 

Both partners Both partners in relationship respond to CTS 

C-B Child to Brother 

C-C Child to Child 

C-F Child to Father 

C-M Child to Mother 

C-P Child to Parent, no distinction between 
mother and father 

C-S Child to Sister 

CL Clinical sample 

Coding CTS used to code qualitative data 

CPL Spousal violence, no distinction between 

husband to wife or wife to husband 

D-P Daughter to Parent 

F-C Father to Child 

F-to-F Face to face interview 

GF-BF Girlfriend to Boyfriend 

GP General population sample 

H-W Husband to Wive 

M-C Mother to Child 

modif Modified 

P-C Parent to Child, no distinction between 
mother and father 

Phone Telephone survey 

Q Questionnaire, self administered 

Q -mail Questionnaire, mail 

S-P Son to Parent 

ST Student sample 

W-H Wife to Husband 

Current Refers to a current Aeferent period, @sually the 12 monts leading 

up to the testing 
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1A. RESPONDENTS FOR DATA ON: Couple, Married and Cohabiting, Current 


STUDY RESPONDENT SAMPLE MTHD OF ROLES ALSO SEE 
ree ADMINST 
Aldarondo, 1996 772 respondents (325 males and 
447 females) 


Alexander, Moore, & 152 men H-W 
Alexander, 1991 228 women W-H 
Allen & Straus, 1980 555 undergraduates ST H-W 
W-H 
Anson and Sagy, 1995 161 Israeli Jewish women who GP H-W TBL7 
had given birth in the Soroka 
Medical Center 
Arias & Beach, 1987 82 married men GP H-W TBL 2Ad 
90 married women W-H 
Arias, 1988 315 women before &12 yr GP H-W 
after marriage 
1993 


Astin, Ogland-Hand, 87 women: 50 battered receiving | CL H-W TBL 2Ac 
Coleman and Foy, 1995 | help from a shelter, 37 non 

battered in therapy for 

relationship difficulties 


Babcock, et al, 1993 95 married couples GP H-W TBL 2Aa 
(viol, distressed nonviol, happy 
nonviol) 
Bachman & Pillemer, 1,238 men and women aged 55 GP Phone H-W TBL 10 
1991 & older (VB) W-H 


Bachman & Straus, 204 American Indian GP H-W TBL 7 
1990 2007 White men and women CPL 

(VB) 
Ballard, Cummings & 49 parents: CL CPL TBL 2Aa 
Larkin, 25 hypertension GP 

24 normotensive 
Barling & Rosenbaum, 18 dissatsf viol, CL H-W 
1986 18 satisf nonviol, GP 

12 dissatsf nonviol 

husbands 


Barling, et al. 1987 585 married couples GP H-W TBL 3A 
CL W-H TBL 4A 


Barnett & Fagan, 1993 43 viol, uncounsel 
46 viol, counsel er 
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42 nonviol, unhappy 
50 nonviol, happy 
married/cohabit men 


nn 
= 


Barnett, Fagan, Booker, | 43 viol, uncounsel Q H-W 
1991 49 viol, counsel (modif) 
42 nonfamly viol 
43 nonviol, unhappy 
50 nonviol, happy 


married/cohabit men 
Barnett, Martinez, 180 cohabiting men CL (for 
Bluestein, 1995 maritally 
violent) 
GP (for 
(nonviolent) 


= 


= es = = = = 
x x= x 


Barnett, Martinez and 95 women: 33 self identified 

Keyson, 1996 battered women seeking help, 
29 non-battered women in 
counseling and 33 non-battered 
non counseled women 


Q 


Barrera, et al, 1994 86 court involved W 
42 non-court invivd 


abusive men in treatment 


Bauserman & Arias, 58 nonabused and 
1992 30 abused, married women 


Beasley & Stoltenberg, 


(modif) 


Q 
= 


uU ‘— uU T— ‘— 


= 


35 nonabusive & 
49 abusive men in distressed 
ritnshps 


Belisle, 1987 25 married couples 

with child at home 

(both partners 
Bock, 1991 152 male inmates CL W 
Brinkerhoff, Grandin & 652 women GP Q H-W TBL 3A 
Lupri, 1992 471 men (modif) W-H 
Brinkerhoff & Lupri, 562 Calgary couples GP F-to-F H-W TBL 3A 
1988 Q W-H TBL7 
Browning & Dutton, 30 married couples w/ hush in CL Q H-W TBL 2Aa 
1986 therapy F-to-F W-H 

(both partners) 
Brutz & Ingoldsgy, 1984 | 130 male and GP H-W TBL7 

158 female Quakers W-H 

(both partners) 

ST Q 


Bulcroft & Straus, 1975 90 undergraduates H-W TBL 2Ab 
60 mothers Q -mail W-H 


1992 


F-to-F 


F-to-F H 
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pid fathers ee ee ee 


Burman, John, & 20 physical aggress GP H-W 
Margolin, 1992 19 verbal aggress W-H 
21 withdrawing 
19 low conflict 
married couples 
; | im 
a 


Burman, Margolin, & 17 physical aggress 
John, 1991 33 conflict nonviol 


15 low conflict 
married couples 


ee 
xe 


Burman, Margolin, & 17 physical aggress 
John, 1993 15 verbal aggress 
18 withdrawing 
15 low conflict 
married couples 


Byrne, 1979 2,143 men and women (VA) 


Calvert, 1985 90 Vietnam veterans 

30 civilians 
Campbell, 1987 97 battered and 

96 not battered women 
Campbell, 1989 97 battered and 

96 not battered women 
Campbell, 1992 79 abused women 

C 

Campbell, et al, 1994 97 battered and 

96 not battered women 


Campbell, Sullivan, and | 141 women from a domestic 
Davidson, 1995 violence shelter located in a 
medium size Midwestern city 


Cantos, Neidig, & 139 military couples in treatment } CL 

O'Learyf, 1993 

Cantos, Neidig, & 180 military couples in treatment } CL F-to-F 
O'Leary, 1994 (both partners) (modif 
Cantrell, et al, 1990 114 boys, 161 girls ages 15-17 ST aa 
Cappell & Heiner, 1990 401 men, 487 women with child GP H-W 


3-17 
" ail v" 


(VA) 
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F-to-F 


modif 


( 
F-to-F 
(modif 


W 
W 


=z 
r= 


if) 

if) 
(modif) W. 
(modif) 

if) 

if) 

if) 


=e 
r= 


TBL 2Ac 


GP 
GP 
GP 
GP 

L 
GP 


TBL 3A 


=o 
= 


H- 
H- 
H 


F-to-F 

(modif CPL 
| 

F-to-F 

(modif Ww. 


x 
= 


H 
H 

TBL 2Aa 
H 


ee 


H 
W. 
H 


W 
W 
W 
W TBL 8B 


Cappell & Heiner, 1992 732 men, 921 women 
married/cohabiting 
(VA) 


— = — 


Caputo, 1988 


Carmody & Williams, 
1987 


Cascardi, 
Langhinrichsen, & 
Vivian, 1992 


Cascardi and Vivian, 
1995 


Cascardi, Mueser, 
DeGiralomo, Murrin, 
1996 

Cascardi, O+eary, 
Lawrence, Schlee, 1995 


Cazenne & Straus, 1979 


Cervi, 1991a 


Cervi, 1991b 


100 batterers (96 male, 4 
female) and 100 victims (97 
female, 3 male) referred to 


treatment by police 


TBL 2Aa 


93 couples in marital therapy 
16 community cples 
(both partners) 


Cascardi & O'Leary, 33 battered women Q H-W 
1992 (modif) 


62 couples who sought marital 


treatment W-H 
69 persons admitted to a TBL 11 
psychiatric hospital 


97 women, 49 of whom were 
recruited from marital conflict 
treatment, 48 recruited through 
newspaper advertisements 


960 male -to- - TBL7 
1,183 female - 
married/cohabiting couples (VA) 

532 men, 647 women GP F-to-F H-W 
married/cohabiting (VA) W-H 

1251 men and GP Phone H-W 

1705 women with child 3-17 W-H 


(VB) 
Christopouloset al, 1987 | 40 battered women 40 CL F-to-F H-W 
community women GP (modif) 
CL 


Claes & Rosenthal, 
1990 


21 men, arrested for domestic 
viol 


Q H-W TBL 2Ac 
Coding 
(police 
report) 


Clarke, 1987 318 women, randomly selected GP Phone H-W 
from community 


Clarke, 1989 


Cogan and Porcerelli, 
1996 


41 men and 40 women (n=81), CL Q CPL 
16 of whom were couples ST 

entering a psychotherapy 

program for people in physically 
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abusive partner relationship, and 
a nonabusive sample of 26 
married undergraduates, 8 of 
whom were couples 
Cohn, Christopoulos& 19 battered women CL 
Emery, 1984 19 community women GP 
Coleman & Straus, 1983 | 960 men, 1183 women (VA) GP 
Coleman & Straus, 1986 | 960 men, 1183 women GP 
(VA) 


Cordova, et al. , 1993 29 H-W violent, 
15 distrss nonviol, 
13 happy married, ouples 


> -—«T 
34 
S 2 
= 7 

= 


= 7 = aaa ees el ee 
= = oe eee |e ee 


Crossman, Stith, & 71 men in substance abuse 
Bender, 1990 programs 


44 men in anger managemt 
programs 


Cummings et al, 1989 Mothers of 63 children ages 4-9 | GP 
DeMaris & Jackson, 53 former male clients in prgm CL 
1987 for batterers 
Dibble & Straus, 1980 2,143 men and women GP 
(VA) 
GP Q H-W 
(modif- W-H 
DCI) 
83 abuse + alcohol 
80 neither problem 


Doumas, Margolin, & 90 men, 91 female 
John, 1994 married with children 
Downs, Werner, & 123 women: F-to-F H-W 
Miller, 1993 45 alcohol treatmt (modif) 
40 community 
38 help for abuse 
Dunford, 1990 247 male batterers CL Q H-W TBL 3A 
responded to by police (modif) TBL6 

Dutton, Starzomski, & 75 female partners of 32 men in CL Q H-W 

Bartholomew, 1992 abuse treatment programs GP W-H 


26 incarcerated men 
17 labor union men 


QO 
U 
- 


TBL 6 


U 


Downs, et al, 1992 294 women: 
69 abused, 


59 alcohol problems 


Qa OQ 
uu rT 
BE 
o 
a 
= 
= 
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Dutton, Starzomski, and | 140 men in treatment for assault | CL H-W TBL 1F 
Ryan, 1996 of partner 


Dutton & Browning, 
1984 


Dutton & Browning, 
1988 


Dutton & Starzomski, 


1993 


Dutton & Starzomski, 
1994 


Dutton & Strachan, 
1987 


Dutton & Hart, 1992 


18 physically aggress, verbally ef 
aggressive, nonaggress men GP 

and their wives. 

(both partners) 

24 physical aggress CL H-W TBL 2Aa 
18 verbal aggress GP 

18 nonaggressive 

men and their wives 

(both partners) 

75 female partners of 32 menin | CL H-W 

abuse treatment programs GP W-H 

26 incarcerated men 

17 labor union men 

38 court ordered CL H-W 

40 self referred males in 

treatment 

25 abusive CL H-W 

25 conflict nonviol GP 

25 happily married husbands & 

their wives 


Dutton & Hemphill, 1992 | 50 men in treatment 75 abused CL H-W TBL 2Ad 
women GP 

Dutton & Painter, 1993a | 50 battered and CL H-W 
25 emotionally abused women GP W-H 


Dutton & Painter, 1993b 


Dutton, 1986b 


Dutton, 1995 


70 male inmates and 29 female CL F-to-F H-W TBL 2Aa 
partners 
(both partners) 


50 battered and CL H-W 
25 emotionally abused women GP W-H 
GL 


25 self-referred H-W TBL 2Aa 
50 court order TBL7 
Canadian male batterers in 
treatment and 
their wives 
(both partners) 

H-W 


140 men in treatment for wife CL Q TBL 2Ac 
assault and 63 of their female GP 

partners. Also control of 44 

demographically matched men 
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| sss 33 of their partners 


Dutton, 1995 132 men in treatment for assault 
and the partners of 43 of these 


men and a control group which 
consisted of 44 blue collar 
workers and their partners 


Edleson & Brygger, 29 couples w/ male in treatment 
1986 (both partners) 


Edleson & Syers, 1990 92 (of original 283) men 
randomly assigned to 6 
treatment programs 


TBL 1B 
TBL 1F 
F-to-F TBL 2Aa 
Phone TBL 6 
H-W 
— 


nan 
a 


F-to-F 
Phone 


rae 
RAQ) 


Q 
i 


TBL 6 


Q 
aes 


Edleson & Syers, 1991 70 (of original 283) men TBL6 
randomly assigned to 6 


treatment programs 


Edleson et al, 1991 60 husband violent 
60 nonviolent couples in Israel 


Egley, 1988 2,146 adults (VA) 
Egley, 1991 2,146 adults (VA) 
6,002 adults (VB) 


Eisikovits, et al, 1991 60 violent and 
60 nonviolent Israeli men 


Q 
I 


vu iT ‘— ‘— 


=e 
= 


Eisikovits, et al, 1993 60 husband violent 
60 nonviolent couples in Israel 


Fagan, Barnett, & 44 maritally viol 
Patton, 1988 54 happy married 
41 unhappy nonviol 
33 nonfamily viol husbands 


Feld & Straus, 1989 380 maritally viol men & women 
(interviewed in 1985 and 1986) 
Follingstad et al, 1991 234 battered women 


Gelles & Harrop, 1989 3,002 women (VB) 
Gelles & Straus, 1987b | 6,002 men and women (VB) 


Gelles & Straus, 1988 6,002 adults (VB) 
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Gelles & Straus, 1990 


Gelles, 1988 
Gondolf et al., 1994 


Gondolf, Mulvey, & Lidz, 


1990 


Gottman et al, 1995 


Graham-Bermann et al, 
1994 


Grandin and Lupri, 1995 


Grusznski & Carrillo, 
1988 

Grynch, Seid, & 
Fincham, 1992 


Gully et al, 1981 


Hamberger & Hastings, 
1988 


Hamberger & Hastings, 
1990 


unpublished 


Hamberger & Hastings, 
1991 


Hamptom & Gelles, 
1994 


Hampton, Gelles, & 


Mothers and fathers of 3206 
children (VB) 


6,002 men and women (VB) 
200 petitions for civil protection 
orders 


389 patients in pscyhiatric 
hospital 


61 married couples who 
engaged in husband-to-wife 
domestic violence recruited 
through public service 
announcements, media 


intake 
intrvws 
advertisements, and random Ty 


Phone H-W 
digit telephone dialing 


1,450 male & female ST Q CPL 

undergraduates (modif) 

1986 Canadian National Family GP Q-mail H-W 

Life Survey and US National phone W-H 

Family Violence Resurvey 1985 

175 men in treatment CL Q H-W TBL6 
(modif) 

97 mothers and fathers GP Q -mail H-W TBL 2Aa 

(both partners( W-H 

142 male, 74 female ST CPL 

undergraduates 

71 men who completed F-to-F TBL6 

treatment and their spouses 

96 men in treatment and 58 TBL 2Aa 

partners an 

(both partners) 


31 discordant CL H-W 
33 satsfd, nonviol GP 

28 community viol 

38 alchl abuse viol 

61 nonachl viol husbands 


580 Black men and women Phone TBL 7 
2941 White men and women 
(VB) 


1975 - 147 Black men and F-to-F TBL 7 
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Harrop, 1989 women (VA) Phone 
1985 - 576 Black men and 
women (VB) 
Hanson, Saunders, & 141 male,179 women H-W 
Kistner, 1992 undergraduates W-H 
Hastings & Hamberger, 99 viol, treatment CL ? H-W 
1994 32 viol, community GP 
71 nonviol 
Herbert, Silver, & Ellard, | 130 abused women TBL 3A 
1991 ae TBL 4A 
Hilton, 1992 20 battered women F-to-F 
with children 


Hoffman, Demo, & 619 husbands in Thailand 
Edwards, 1994 


Holtzworth-Munroe & 22 viol, treatment 
Anglin, 1991 17 nonviol, distrss 
17 nonviol, happy husbands 


Holtzworth-Munroe & 22 viol, treatment 
Hutchinson, 1993 17 nonviol, distrss 


17 nonviol, happy husbands 


Holtzworth-Munroe & violent husbands: 

Stuart, 1994 16 arrest, treatmnt 
19 community 
nonviol husbands: 


20 distressed 
20 nondistressed 


Holtzworth-Munroe, et 24 husbands and - 
al, 1992 18 wives in husband violent if- : 

marriages 
Horner & Daves, 1993 1,002 adults Phone TBL 2Aa 
unpublished (modif) 
Hornug, MCullough, & 1,553 married women in Phone TBL 4A 
Sugimoto, 1981 Kentucky ale 


Horton & Johnson, 1993 | 185 abused women low of 


Hotaling & Sugarman, 204 no violence GP Phone 
1990a 412 verbal aggress 
54 minor viol 
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29 severe viol 
women (VB) 
Hotaling & Sugarman, 960 men, 1183 women GP Phone H-W 
1990b (VB) 
Hotaling & Straus, 1989 | 555 undergraduates ST Q H-W 
1,092 men/women -VA F-to-F W-H 
2,688 men/women -VB Phone 


Howell & Pugliesi, 1988 | 960 men (VA) 


Jacobson, Gottman, and | See Gottman et al, 1995 
Wu Shortt, 1995 
Jaffe, et al, 1986a 73 battered women 


Jaffe, et al, 1986b 56 abused women 
89 nonabused women 


Jaffe, et al, 1986c Mothers of 
36 boys, 22 girls _ in viol families 
& 


G 
G 
C 
C 
G 


U 


) 
Pp 
L 
L 
) 
L 


33 boys, 35 girls 
in nonviol families 


Jaffe, et al, 1986d Mothers of 
32 boys in a shelter and 
15 community boys 


Johnson, Gonzalez, & Both parents of 56 children ages 
Campbell, 1987 4-12 during custody disputes & 
2.5 yrs later 


Johnson, Divorced mothers and fathers of 


Kline & Tschann, 1989 | 100 children 
(both partners 


Johnson & Campbell, 140 divorcing parents referred to 
1993 counsling/mediation 
Johnson, 1988 67 graduate students S 
(pilot study) 
Johnson, 1988 27 abusers, therapy 
34 self report, abusers ST (modif) 
44 nonabusers GP 
Johnson and Sacco, 12,300 women age 18 or older in | GP 
1995 Canada 
Johnston, 1990 Divorced parents of 133 children | GP TBL 2Ac 
CL W-H 
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Jordan et al., 1992 1200 male Vietnam vets (319 GP F-to-F H-W TBL 3A 
w/PTSD, 871 w/o PTSD) and W-H 
376 spouses/partnrs 

Jorgensen, 1977 240 spouses GP F-to-F CPL TBL 4A 
(both partners) (modif) TBL 2Aa 

Jorgensen, 1985 246 undergraduates: ST H-W TBL7 
82 Black, 164 White 
100 men, 164 women 

Jouriles & O'Leary, 1985 | 65 therapy couples H-W TBL 2Aa 
37 community cples adi W-H 
(both partners) 

Jouriles, Barling, & Mothers of 22 boys & 23 girls in 

O'Leary, 1987 therapy oa 


Jouriles, Murphy, & 87 S7coupesinmataltneary in marital therapy 


O'Leary, 1989 
| 1: 55 families in which ia W TBL Ls 
husbands and wives were W-H 
seeking marital therapy and who 
had a child age 5-12. 
Study 2: 199 women with a child 
age 5-12 who received shelter 
because of domestic violence 
and reported at least one 
incident of violence on the CTS 
during past year 


Jouriles, Norwood, 
McDonald, Vincent, 
Mahoney, 1996 
Julian & McKenry, 1993 | 42 violent men F-to-F TBL 7 
50 nonviolent men 
Kalmuss & Seltzer, 1986 | 969 men & women w/ at least 1 F-to-F 
child (VA) 
Kalmuss & Straus, 1982 | 1183 married or cohabiting GP F-to-F H-W 
women (VA) 
Kalmuss, 1984 2,143 men and women (VA) GP F-to-F H-W 
on H 
Kandell-Englander, 2,291 married or cohabiting men Prone 
1992 (VB) 


Kaufman Kantor, 1990 1,656 White Phone TBL 7 
274 Black 
224 Hispanic men and women 
(VB) 


Kaufman Kantor, 1,970 married or cohabiting men F-to-F TBL 7 
Jasinski, & Aldarando, and women - oversample of 
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1994 Hispanic (NA) ey (ee |S 
Kaufman Kantor & 5,159 married or cohabiting men | GP Phone H-W 

Straus, 1987 and women (VB) 

Kaufman Kantor & 2,033 married or cohabiting GP Phone H-W 

Straus, 1989 women (VB) 

Kaufman Kantor & 6,002 married or cohabiting men | GP Phone H-W 

Straus, 1990 and women (VB) 


Kennedy & Dutton, 1989 | 1,045 men and women from 
Alberta 


(AAS) 


Kennedy & Dutton, 1987 | 1,045 men and women from 


(unpublished Alberta 
version, 1989) (AAS) 


Kennedy et al, 1991 434 Alberta (AAS) & GP F-to-F H-W TBL7 
580 Toronto men and women Phone 


Kolko, Kazdin, and Day, | 323 children and their parents or | GP and CL H-W TLBS 1E, 1G, 
1996 guardians W-H 1H, 2Ab, 2Ca, 
2Da, 3A, 3D, 
3E, 3F, 4A, 8A, 
8B, 8D, 8E 
Kruttschnitt & Dornfeld, 50 battered CL F-to-F H-W TBL 2Ab 
1992 50 community women and their | GP (modif) TBL 8B 
children 
(ages 11-12) 
Kumagi & Straus, 1983 High school seniors in Japan ST H-W 
(n=635), India (n=391), & U.S. W-H 
(n=139) 


marriage like relationships. 
ee ee eee es 
children at a shelter 
Langhinrichsen-Rohling, | 199 military couples mandated CL H-W 
Neidig, Thorn, 1995 for marital violence treatment W-H 


1,139 men and women with child -to- : 

age 3-17 - 

(VA) 

50 couples - TBL 2Aa 
(both partners) - TBL5 


Larzelere & Dyment, 
1987 


Lawrence, Heyman, & 
O'Leary, n.d. 


submitted 
Lawrence, Heyman, and | 50 Couples CL Phone H-W TBL 2Aa 
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O-teary, 1995 (both partners) po QT WH TBS 


Lehr & Fitzsimmons, 
1991 


Lenton, 1995 


Lesnik-Oberstein, 
Koers, Cohen, 1995 


Lindman et al, 1992 


Lloyd, 1990 


Lockhart & White, 1989 


Lockhart, 1987 


MacEwen & Barling, 
1988 


Malamuth et al, 1995 


Malone, Tryee, & 
O'Leary, 1989 


Mangold & Koski, 1990 156 men, 147 women ST - 
undergraduates W. 


75 couples in counseling: 

16 nonviolent 

39 low violence 

20 high violence 

8418 women interviewed for the 
Statistics Canada Violence TBL 11 
Against Women Survey 

44 psychologically abused 

children and their mothers anda | (Medical 


comparison group of 128 Hospital) CPL 
children and their mothers 


ae 
= 


= 
=a 


TBL 3A 
TBL 2Aa 
TBL 7 


16 men arrested for spouse 
abuse 


20 intoxicated, nonviol men 


19 randomly selected men and 
spouses 


(both partners 


= 
r= 


QO 
U 
- 


78 married couples: 
25 nondistress, nonviol 


19 nondistrss, viol 
14 distrss, nonviol 
20 distress, viol 


155 Black women: 
55 upper class 

57 middle class 
43 lower class 


155 Black and 


152 White married /cohabiting 
women 


=o 
= 


= =r rt) =f =t 
Sees re =| r= ae 


275 married couples at 1 mnth 
prior and 6 & 18 mnths post 
marriage 


176 Canadian men and 91 of ST (follow up) 
their female partners who 

participated in a previous study 

ten years earlier when they were 

undergraduates 

328 married couples at 6 weeks | GP 

prior and 6 & 18 mnths post 

marriage 
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Margolin & Fernandez, 


1987 


Margolin, 1987 


Margolin, 1988 


Margolin, Burman, & 
John, 1989 


Margolin, John & 
Gleberman, 1988 


Markman et al, 1993 


Mathias, Mertin, and 
Murray, 1995 


3 married couples, previously 
but no longer violent 

(case studies from larger 
sample) 


103 married couples of which 50 
reported violence 


(both partners) 


45 married couples: 
13 physical abusve 
12 verbal abusive 
10 withdrwn,nonviol 
10 nondistress, 
nonviol 


73 married couples: 

17 physical abusive 

17 verbal abusive 

21 withdrawing (items e & 


f) 


18 nondstressed, low 
conflict 


77 married couples: 
19 physical aggress 
22 withdrawing 


18 verbal aggress 
18 nonaggressive 


114 married cples: 

25 completed intervention 
prgrm 

42 decline intrvntn 

47 control 

52 mothers who had been 
residents of one of 10 womens 
shelter in Southern Australia and 
the mothers of 22 children 
recruited from primary schools. 
The CTS was used to ensure the 
community sample had no 
history of domestic violence, and 
to evaluate the level of violence 
experienced by the clinical 
sample 


TBL 2Aa 


Mazza, Dennerstein, 3026 women over the age of 18 TBL 7 
Ryan, 1996 living in Australia a 


McCloskey, Figueredo, 


367 mothers and their children 
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& Koss, n.d. from shelter & community (modif) bi 


McCloskey, Figueredo, 365 women and one of their GP F-to-F H-W TBL1E 
and Koss, 1995 children recruited from (modi) TBL 8A 
numerous community TBL 8B 
establishments and 
advertisements TBL 2Ca 


McCloskey & Figueredo, | 367 women and their children H-W TBL 8B 
n.d. (modif) 


McCloskey et al, n.d. Mother/child pairs: TBL 2Ab 
24 husband viol & TBL7 
24 husb nonviol Mexican- TBL 8B 
American families 

McCloskey et al, 1995 70 mother child pairs from 
Mexico and countries in Central 


America living in Tucson 


McFarlane et al, 1992 267 Black, 

236 Hispanic, and 

188 White pregnant women 
McFarlane, Parker, and 1203 African American, 
Soeken, 1995 Hispanic, and Anglo women in 

urban prenatal clinics 


McKenry, Julian, 102 married men and their 
Gavazzi, 1995 marital partners 
Meredith, Abbott & 304 men and women from Q -mail 
Adams, 1986 Nebraska 
Mertin, 1992 52 mothers CL 
40 control mothers GP 


Miller, 1989 STUDY 1: 
45 alcoholic and 
40 nonalcohl women 
STUDY 2: 
82 parolees and their spouses 


Miller, Downs, & 45 alcoholic 

Gondoli, 1989 40 nonalcoholic women 

Miller et al, 1990 82 male parolees and their 
spouses 


Mills, 1984 960 men and 
1,183 women (VA) 
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Mitchell & Hodson, 1983 | 60 battered women Ha ge ee TBL 3A 
Murphy & O'Farrell, 71 violent and CL H-W 
1994 36 nonviolent male in alcohol 
treatmnt and their wives 
Murphy & O'Leary, 1987 | 216 men and 189 women GP CPL TBL 3A 
nonviolent before marriage 


Murphy & O'Leary, 1989 | Longtdl panel stdy: GP H-W TBL 3A 
premarriage: H=213, W=184, W-H 
nonviolent 
6mth: H=205, W=175 
18mth: H=149, W=119 
30mth: H=106, W=85 
GP 


Neff, Holamon, and 1374 married separated or TBL 7 


Davis Schluter, 1995 divorced Anglo, Black and 
Mexican respondents 
Q H-W 
(modif) 
TBL 2Ab 
F-to-F TBL8 
(modif) 


@ 


Neidig, Friedman & Men in military: 

Collins, 1986 43 viol in treatmnt 
76 viol stress management 
progrm 
three control grps 
(n= 40, 34, 65) 

Norton, Manson, 1995 16 American Indian women 
requesting counseling for 
domestic violence, who received 
the CTS, (and a comparison 
group of 198 American Indian 
women) 


TBL 7 


@ 


O'Brien, et al, 1994 181 families (husbands, wives, & 
children ages 8-11) 


@ 
vU 


rT U rT U 
_ 


Q 


TBL 2Ab 
TBL 8B 


O'Brien et al. n.d. 35 mom/son pairs: 

12 physical viol 

11 verbal aggress 

12 low conflict families 
O'Farrell et al, 1993 59 couples in w/ alcoholic F-to-F 
husband pre & 4 times post 


behavioral marital therapy 
(both partners) 


H-W 
W-H 
H-W 
W-H 
CPL 
H-W 
W-H 
H-W 
WH 
H-W 
W-H 
H-W 


O'Keefe, 1994 Mothers of 185 children at CL 
battered women's shelter 

O'Leary & Arias, 1985 400 engaged couples pe | 

O'Leary & Arias, 1988 369 couples before marriage GP F-to-F TBL 2Aa 
(both partners) W-H 
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O'Leary & Curley, 1986 | 22 physically viol CL H-W 
23 unhappy, nonviol GP W-H 
27 happy, nonviol couples 
O'Leary, Cascardi, & 272 engaged couples who GP H-W 
Arias, 1990 completed premarital, 18mnth & 
30mnth assessment 
O'Leary et al, 1987 393 engaged couples at GP H-W TBL 4A 
premarital, W-H TBL5 
18 mnth, & 30 mnth intervals 
O'Leary et al, 1989 272 engaged couples who GP H-W TBL 2Aa 
completed premarital, 18 mnth & W-H 
30 mnth assessmnt 
(both partners 
H-W 
W-H 
H-W TBL 2Ac 
W-H 


H-W TBL 3A 
TBL 7 

H-W TBL 8B 

W-H TBL 3A 


O'Leary, Malone, & 272 engaged couples, before & 
Tyree, 1993 after 18, 30 mnths of marriage 


) 
O'Leary, Vivian, & 132 couples at marital clinic 
Malone, 1991 (both partners) 
O'Leary, Vivian, & 132 couples in marital therapy 
Malone, 1992 
Okun, 1986 300 battered women at a shelter 
119 male batterers in therapy 


Orava, McLeod, and 55 abused women recruited from 

Sharpe, 1996 violence shelters in Canada and 
18 non abused women recruited 
from the community 

OBrien, Margolin, John, | Eighty-six intact families that 

1995 included a mother, father, and at 
least one 8 to 11 year old child 

Oarrell and Murphy, 88 male alcoholics entering 

1995 treatment and their wives and 
matched controls drawn from the 
1985 National Family Violence 
Survey 

O+eefe, 1995 120 mothers and their 184 
children age 7-13 who had been 
living at shelters for battered 
women 


GP 
CL 
CL 
CL 

L 


C 


U 


TBL 1E 


i 


rT uu rT 

Ss] TF 
=> 
(eo) 
) 
(4) 

aoe on 
re eee, ao 


Parker et al, 1993 691 pregnant Black, Hispanic & 


White teen (214) & 
adult (477) women 


Pillemer & Finklehor, 2020 elderly men and women GP F-to-F H-W TBL 10 
1988 W-H 


Pillemer & Suitor, 1988 520 married men and women GP Phone H-W TBL 10 
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| Caged 65 & over (VB) 


Prinz et al, 1983 Mothers of 23 boys (ages 5-8) CL 
with attention deficit disorder 


|"] 
re {=z 


Radovanovic, 1993 52 mothers and fathers disputing | CL CPL TBL 2Aa 
custody after separation and 


child's teacher 


(modif) 


CPL TBL6 


Renick, Blumberg, & STUDY 1: 
Markman, 1992 83 engaged couples continuing 


in longitudinal study 


@ 
ia 


Resick & Reese, 1986 144 stdnts w/ viol parents CPL TBL 3A 


144 w/ nonviolent parents 


Another smple of 45 for test- 
retest 


Richters & Martinez, Parents of 165 children in 
1993 grades 1,2,5,6. 

Riggs, O'Leary, & 125 male,283 female 
Breslin, 1990 undergraduates 


Roberts et al, 1996 670 male and 553 female over 
the age of 16 who went toa 
public hospital emergency room 
during 53 randomly selected 8 
hour nursing shifts over an 8 
week period in 1992. 


(modif) 


CPL 


GP 
ST CPL TBL 2Ad 
GP 


TBL 1B 


any 
domestic 
violence 


Q 
es 


n 
=e 
= 


ao = |= 
r= aa eo 


TBL 2Ac 


Rodenburg & Fantuzzo, | 164 abused women 


1993 TBL 3A 


TBL 4A 


W TBL 1B 


Rog et al, 1995 743 mothers in the Homeless 
Families Program 

Rollins & Oheneba- 1471 men and women in Utah 

Sakyi, 1990 

Roscoe & Benaske, 82 abused women at a shelter C 

1985 


Rosenbaum, 1986 47 married men: 
17 violent 
12 nonviol, discord 
18 nonviol, happy 


CL 
GP H-W TBL 2Aa 
L 


—o 


Q 
es 


= 
= 


Rosenbaum, Hoge, 53 abusive men in treatment H-W 
Adelman, Warnken, program, 45 maritally satisfied 
Fletcher and Kane, and 32 maritally discordant men 
1994 
Rosenberg, 1984 20 abused women and their CL 
children at shelter GP F-to-F 
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20 community women and 
children 
Rossman, 1992a 345 mothers of 6-12 year old 
children 
Rossman, 1992b 94 mothers of 6-12 yr old 
children 
Rouse, 1984 = 79 married or cohabiting 
Rouse, 1988 65 married or cohabiting men 
Russell & Hulson, 1992 | 53 couples 
(both partners) 
Russell, et al, 1989 42 couples in marital therapy 
(both partners) 
Sack, Keller, & Howard 215 undergraduates 


Saunders & Hanusa, 92 male batterers and their 


Q -mail 
(modif) 
Q -mail 
(modif) 


cae 


F-to-F 
(modif) 
(both partners) 
Saunders, 1986 52 battered women seeking help H-W TBL 2Ad 
W-H 
Saunders, 1987 182 male batterers in therapy CL F-to-F H-W 
(modif) 


Saunders, 1992 182 male batterers in therapy [pee {ew _ TBL 2Ad 


Saunders, 1994 192 previously abused women H-W TBL 3A 
ae ee fT 4A 
960 men and 1,183 women (VA) me | to-F 


Schumm, Bollman, et Rural sample: H-W TBL 4A 
al., 1982 47 male adolescents W-H TBL 8B 
36 female adoles 
Urban sample: 
53 male adolescents 
45 female adoles 
Fl eel a 
1982 W-H TBL 8B 


Senchak & Leonard, 109 husb, 117 wives who 


TBL 2Aa 
TBL 4A 


TBL 4B 


Q 


1986 partners 


rjez jez 
Silreilixe 
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1994 experienced viol in marriage F-to-F/ 
Phone 


Shaw & Emery, 1988 40 abused, CL CPL TBL 3A 
41 separated, and 35 control GP 
group mothers of school aged 
children 

Shields, McCall, & 85 maritally violent husbands CL F-to-F H-W 

Hanneke, 1988 

Simons et al, 1993a 207 9th grade children of TBL 3A 
recently divorced women oi TBL 8B 

Simons et al, 1993b 204 recently divorced mothers jew | coe 
and their 9th grade children | jew | coe 


Smith & O'Leary, 1987 41 couples in marital therapy: 
20 violent 
21 nonviol at 6 & 12 month 
assessment 
Smith & Straus, 1989 5,255 men and women (VB) GP Phone H-W 
W-H 
Smith, 1986 315 Canadian women - GP Phone H-W TBL5 
randomly selected TBL 7 
Smith, 1987 604 married/cohabit Canadian Phone TBL 7 
women 


Smith, 1988 960 men, 1,183 women (VA) leior | to-F 


Smith, 1988a 604 married/cohabit Canadian Phone H-W TBL 7 
women 

Smith, 1988b 315 married/cohabit Canadian Phone TBL 7 
women 


Smith, 1990a 604 Canadian women Fe ee law [te7 7 
ea 1990b 604 Canadian women ee ee a an 7 


| smith, 1901 | 1991 604 a eee women ee ee law [te7 7 

Smith, 1994 604 married/ Phone H-W TBL5 
Go. eeu 7 women 

emanate. n.d. 604 soa Cahatianwpone, _- || women lop | Phone law [ez 7 


So-kum Tang, 1994 136 male,246 female H-W TBL 7 
Chinese undergraduates W-H 

Sommer & Check, 1987 | 44 battered women TBL 3A 
32 nonbattered women 
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Sommer, Barnes & 452 married or cohabiting GP W-H TBL 3A 
Murray, 1992 women 
Sporakowski, McKeel & | 121 advocates CL Q H-W 
Madden-Derdich, 1993 | 157 family therapists (modif) W-H 
test attributions 
Steinmetz, 1977a 87 male and female ST H-W 
undergraduates W-H 
Steinmetz, 1977b 57 families GP F-to-F H-W 
Q W-H 
Stets & Pirog-Good, 505 male and female ST CPL 
1987 undergraduates 
Stets & Pirog-Good, 583 undergraduate respondents | ST CPL 
1989a 
Stets & Pirog-Good, 583 male and female ST CPL 
1990 undergraduates 
237 cohabiting, GP Phone H-W 
5,005 married cples W-H 
(VB) 
Stets & Straus, 1990 6,002 married/ cohabit men & GP Phone H-W 
women (VB) W-H 
Stets, 1990 1,089 married men GP Phone H-W TBL 3A 
1,547 married women W-H 


(VB) 
Stets, 1991 583 undergraduate respondents a ee 


lor] 
Stith & Farley, 1993 39 men in batterer treatment CL H-W TBL 3A 
52 men in alcohol treatment 


Stormont-Spurgin, and 29 preschoolers with GP H-W 
Zentall, 1995 hyperactivity and aggression, 12 W-H 
with hyperactivity, 7 with 
aggression, and 15 comparison 
preschoolers, all male 
Straus & Gelles, 1979 2,143 men and women (VA) GP F-to-F H-W 
W-H 
Straus & Gelles, 1986 2,143 men/women -VA GP F-to-F H-W 
3,520 men/women -VB Phone W-H 
Straus & Gelles, 1988a 2,143 men/women -VA GP F-to-F H-W 
6,002 men/women -VB Phone W-H 
GP H-W 


Straus & Kaufman 2,149 men and women wi child 
Kantor, 1994 aged 3-17 (VB) 


Stets & Straus, 1989 


Phone 
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Straus & Smith, 1990a 721 Hispanic men &women Phone H-W TBL 7 
7 x White men and women W-H 
Straus & Sweet, 1992 5,232 men and women (VB) Phone H-W TBL 3A 
W-H 
Straus, 1974 385 undergraduates H-W TBL 3A 
W-H 
Straus, 1977a 960 men, 1,183 women F-to-F 


Straus, 1977b 2,143 men and women GP F-to-F H-W 
(VA) W-H 


Straus, 1979 2,143 men and women (VA) GP F-to-F H-W TBL 3A 
1990 W-H TBL 4A 
Straus, 1980b 2,143 men and women F-to-F H-W 
(VA) W-H 
Straus, 1980c 325 men and women in viol F-to-F 
relationships (VA) 
Straus, 1983a 2,143 men and women (VA) F-to-F H-W 
W-H 
Straus, 1985 385 undergraduates 
2,143 men & women (VA) : to-F 
Straus, 1991 6,002 men and women (VB) Phone H-W 
W-H 
Straus, 1994 6,002 men and women GP Phone H-W 
(VB) 
Straus, Gelles, & 2,143 men and women (VA) GP F-to-F H-W 
Steinmetz, 1980 W-H 
Straus, Sweet, & 6,002 men and women (VB) Phone H-W 
Vissing, 1989 W-H 


Sugarman, Aldarondo, 2514 (1363 females and 1151 Phone H-W 
Boney-McCoy, 1996 anh who were currently in a 

relationship interviewed for the 

1985 National Family Violence 

Survey 


Sugarman & Hotaling, 608 married or cohabiting men F-to-F 
1989 (VA) 


Suitor, 1990 741 men, 964 women (VA) F-to-F 
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es GO| 2s 


Suitor, Pillemer, & VA - 794 men GP F-to-F H-W 
Straus, 1990 993 women W-H 
VB - 1,750 men Phone 
2,285 women 
Sullivan & Davidson, 41 battered women: CL F-to-F H-W TBL6 
1991 25 had advocacy (modif) 
16 controls 
Sullivan, 1991 41 battered women: CL F-to-F H-W TBL 6 
25 had advocacy (modif) 
16 controls 
Sullivan et al, 1992 141 battered women: CL F-to-F H-W TBL 3A 
71 had advocacy (modif) TBL6 
70 controls 
Szinovacz, 1983 103 couples GP Q H-W TBL 2Aa 
(modif) W-H 
Tan, Basta, Sullivan and | 141 women after receiving CL Q (modif) H-W TBL 3A 
Davidson, 1995 services from a domestic 
violence shelter 
TenVergert, Kingma, & 686 married or cohabiting F-to-F H-W TBL 4A 
Gillespie, 1990 couples Phone W-H 
(All Alberta Study) 


Titterund & Straus, 1980 | 2,143 men and women (VA) feet few fj 
Tolman, 1989 407 men, 207 women at intake CL H-W TBL 2Aa 

into FV program. ah TBL 4A 
Tontodonato & Crew, 341 male,505 female 
1988 undergraduates 


Toro et al, 1995 144 adults: 59 currently 
homeless, 31 previously 
homeless, and 54 never 
homeless poor 


Truscott, 1992 Adolescent males: CL 
35 offender ST 
25 high school students 


Tutty, Bidgood, & 76 women in support groups CL 
Rothery, 1993 (60 - completed program & 
posttest, 32 - 6mth followup) 
Van Widenfelt et al, 67 distressed couples in the GP 
1996 Netherlands recruited through a 
newspaper ad 
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Vivian & O'Leary, 1987 


Vivian et al, 1988 


Wagar and Rodway, 
1995 


Williams & Hawkins, 
1989a 


Williams & Hawkins, 
1989b 


Williams & Hawkins, 
1992 


Wofford, 1988 


Wolfe et al, 1984 


Wolfe et al, 1988 


Wolfe et al., 1985 


Wolfe, Zak, et al, 1986 


20 aggressive 


21 nonaggressive engaged 
couples 


(both partners) 


31 copules in marital therapy: 
18 aggressive 

13 nonaggressive 

(both partners) 


42 children age 8-13 referred by TBL 1E 
a social agency who had 

witnessed wife abuse (custodial 

parents respond to CTS) 


2,143 men and women (VA) 
( 


483 married/cohabit men (1986 P 
& 1987 follow-up to VB) 


494 married/cohabit men (1986 
& 1987 follow-up to VB) 


325 married/cohabit men (1986 
& 1987 follow-up to VB) 


646 men and women (1986 & 
1987 follow up to VB) 


475 married/cohabit men & 
women, aged 18-24 (NYS) 


Mothers of children ages 6-12: 
50 violent families 
50 nonviol families 


Mothers of children ages 6-12: 
50 violent families 
50 nonviol families 


142 mothers of 198 children, age 
4-16: 

102 viol families 

96 nonviol families 


F-to-F 
(modif) 


Mothers of children ages 6-12: 
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40 violent families 
23 nonviol families 

Yllo & Straus, 1981 2,049 married GP F-to-F H-W 
37 cohabiting men and women CPL 
(VA) 

Yllo & Straus, 1990 2,143 married/ cohabiting men GP F-to-F H-W 
and women (VA) 


Yilo, 1983a 2,143 men and women (VA) GP F-to-F H-W 

W-H 

Yllo, 1984 2,143 married/ cohabiting men & | GP F-to-F H-W 
women (VA) 


Zuravin & Grief, 1989 519 AFDC mothers: 
119 neglectful 
118 abusive 
281 nonmaltreating 


1B. RESPONDENTS FOR DATA ON: Couple, Married/Cohabiting, Retrospective 


STUDY RESPONDENT SAMPLE MTHD OF ROLES ALSO SEE 
i eo 
Amato, 1991 176 male and female jon, | ra Ts 
undergraduates 


Barnett & Fagan, 1993 43 viol, uncounsel 
46 viol, counsel 
42 nonviol, unhappy 
50 nonviol, happy 
married/cohabit men 
Durant et al, 1995 225 black adolescents age 11-19 TBL 2Ad 


living in or around HUD housing in TBL 3A 
Augusta, GA TBL 8B 


Dutton, 1995 132 men in treatment for assault 
and the partners of 43 of these men 
and a control group which consisted 
of 44 blue collar workers and their 
partners 

Foo and Margolin, 1995 | 111 male and 179 female 
undergraduates 


Ford and Linney, 1995 82 criminal offenders: 14 rapists, 21 
child molesters, 26 nonviolent 
offenders, and 21 status offenders 


Goodman, Dutton, 99 women with diagnoses of serious | CL F-to-F CPL TBL 1F 
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Henning, Leitenberg, 617 women who responded to mail 
Coffey, Turner, questionnaire sent to 6,000 women 
Bennett, 1996 on the voter registration list 
Houston and Hwang, 

1996 


Jack, Dutton, and 120 college students in introductory 
Webb, 1995 psychology class 


Kemp at al, 1995 179 battered women and 48 H 
nonbattered but verbally abused 
women recruited from shelters, 
support groups, therapists and the 
community 


W-H 
H-W 
-W 


TBL 1F 
TBL 1H 


Koski, 1986 57 male and female adults on 
parole or probation 


Langhinrichsen-Rohling | 474 at-risk adolescents participating 
and Neidig, 1995 in the Job Corps program 


eel ee 
Soar = 


Martin, et al, 1995 62 female inmates in maximum 
security state prison in North 
Carolina 


Roberts et al, 1996 670 male and 553 female over the 
age of 16 who went to a public domestic 
hospital emergency room during 53 violence 
randomly selected 8 hour nursing 
shifts over an 8 week period in 
1992. 


Rog et al, 1995 743 mothers in the Homeless 
Families Program 
Silvern et al, 1995 550 college students TBL 1F 


Whissell et al, 1990 22 women ages 17-32 
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1C. RESPONDENTS FOR DATA ON: Couple, Lesbian & Gay 


STUDY RESPONDENT SAMPLE MTHD OF ROLES ALSO SEE 
TYPE ADMINST 


Lockhart et al, 1994 284 women in lesbian relationships = TBL 8 
TBL 9 


Renzetti, 1988 100 lesbians TBL 9 


1D. RESPONDENTS FOR DATA ON: Couple, Dating 


STUDY RESPONDENT samme MTHD OF ROLES | ALSO SEE 
samme ADMINTN 

Alexander, Moore, & 152 male, ST BF-GF 

Alexander, 1991 228 female GF-BF 
undergraduates 

Archer & Ray, 1989 23 British dating couples ST BF-GF TBL 2Ba 
(both partners) GF-BF TBL7 

Arias & Johnson, 1989 103 male, 99 female BF-GF 
undergraduates GF-BF 

Arias, Samios, & 95 male, 175 female BF-GF 

O'Leary, 1987 undergraduates GF-BF 


Barnes, Greenwood, & 245 male ST BF-GF TBL 3C 

Sommer, 1991 undergraduates TBL7 

Bethke & DeJoy, 1993 65 male, 77 female ST BF-GF TBL 3C 
undergraduates GF-BF 

Billingham & Gilbert, 173 male,355 female ST BF-GF 

1990 undergraduates GF-BF 

Billingham & Notebaert, | 514 male,891 female ST Q -mail BF-GF 

1993 undergraduates GF-BF 

Billingham & Sack, 1987 | 232 male,458 female BF-GF 
undergraduates GF-BF 


Billingham, 1987 174 male,361 female BF-GF 
undergraduates GF-BF 
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Bird, Stith, & Schladale, 124 male,156 female ST Q -mail 

1991 undergraduates 

Bookwala et al, 1992 78 male, 227 female ST BF-GF TBL 3C 
undergraduates GF-BF 

Boye-Beaman, Leonard | 123 Black & GP BF-GF TBL 7 

& Senchak, 1993 412 White engaged couples 

Breslin et al., 1990 125 male,280 female BF-GF 
undergraduates GF-BF 

Burke, Stets, & Pirog- 207 male,298 female BF-GF 

Good, 1988 undergradutates GF-BF 

eo tl 1996 298 undergraduate and graduate Q-mail BF-GF 
oe ee GF-BF 

Cate, et al, 1982 153 male,202 female BF- err 
undergraduates err BE 


Caulfield & Riggs, 1992 | STUDY 1 BF-GF TBL 4B 
667 undergraduate students di GF-BF 
STUDY 2 
289 undergraduate 
students 


Covey, 1984 76 male & 104 female undergrads | ST BF-GF TBL 2Bc 
GF-BF 
DeKeseredy & Kelly, 1,835 women ST BF-GF TBL 7 
1993 1,307 men in Canadian colleges 
dees 1869 1989 308 male Canadian BF-GF TBL 7 
exes 1969 | te male Cana 
DeMaris, 1987 207 male,277 female BF-GF 
undergraduates GF-BF 
DeMaris, 1990 536 Black & White undergraduates BF-GF TBL7 
GF-BF 
Dent & Arias, 1990 115 male,181 female ST BF-GF 
undergraduates GF-BF 
Edge-Giesbrecth, 1990 89 undergraduates and their dating BF-GF 
(107) or married/ cohabiting GF-BF 
partners (56) 
Faulkner & Cogan, 1990 | 122 male,133 female BF-GF 
undergraduates GF-BF 
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Flynn, 1988 59 abused undergrad women BF-GF | | 
TBL 2Ba 


Follette & Alexander, 100 undergraduate dating couples | ST BF-GF 
1992 (both partners) GF-BF 
Follingstad et al, 1991 207 male,288 female ST 
undergraduates 
ST 


Foo and Margolin, 1995 | 111 male and 179 female ST B-G 
undergraduates G-B 
Gwartney-Gibbs, 289 undergraduates ST Q -mail BF-GF 
Stockard, & Bohmer, GFE-BF 
1987 
Haj-Yahia & Edleson, 434 engaged Arab-Palestinian men | GP BF-GF TBL 2Bb 
1994 in Israel. TBL 7 
Hamby, Poindexter, 224 female undergraduates at a ST BF-GF TBL 2Bc 
Gray-Little, 1996 large, Southeastern university 
Henton et al, 1983 351 male,293 female ST BF-GF 
high school GF-BF 
Hilt, 1989 82 male, 179 female dormitory ST BF-GF 
students GF-BE 
Hinshaw & Forbes, 49 American and ST BF-GF TBL 7 
1993 57 Spanish undergraduates GF-BF 
Hockenberry & 86 male, 127 female ST BF-GF 
Billingham, 1993 undergraduates GE-BF 
Kasian & Painter, 1992 757 male,868 female ST Q BF-GF 
undergraduates (modif) GF-BF 


Lane & Gwartney-Gibbs, | 325 undergraduates BF-GF 
1985 50.9% M, 49.1% F (modif) GF-BF 
Laner & Thompson, 129 male,242 female ST BF-GF 
1982 undergraduates GF-BF 
Laner, 1983 88 male, 153 female ST - 
undergraduates 
ST 
ST 


Legg, Olday, & Wesley, | 709 male,756 female Q BF-GF 
1984 undergraduates (modif) GF-BF 


LeJuene & Follette, 465 undergraduates 
1994 58.3% M, 41.7% F GF-BF 
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Lloyd, Kovel, & Cate, 
1989 


MacEwen & Barling, 
1988 


Makepeace, 1983 


Makepeace, 1986 


Martin, 1990 


McLaughlin, Leonard, & 
Senchak, 1992 


Murphy, 1988 


Olday & Wesley, 1988 


Pape and Arias, 1995 


Pedersen & Thomas, 
1992 


Pirog-Good & Stets, 
1989 


Riggs, 1993 


Riggs, O'Leary, & 
Breslin, 1990 


Roscoe & Benaske, 
1985 


Rouse, 1988 


Ryan, 1995 


61 male, 182 female 
undergraduates 

275 couples at 1 mth before & 6 & 
18 mths after marriage 

97 male, 146 female 
undergraduates 


123 male,259 female 
undergraduates 


S 
G 
S 
S 


T 
Pp 
7 
7, 
T 


Yn 


79 male, 144 female 
undergraduates & 


39 mothers and 
36 fathers 


625 couples applying for marital 
license 

230 male,255 female 
undergraduates 

1,465 male & female 
undergraduates 

122 female students at the 
University of Georgia 

50 men, 116 women 
undergraduates 

532 male,714 female S 
undergraduates 


ST 


GP 
ST 
ST 
ST 
ST 

a 


Sample 1: 
119 male,243 female 
undergraduates 


Sample 2: 
143 male,149 female 
undergraduates 


125 male,283 female T 
undergraduates 
82 abused women at a shelter CL 


64 Black, ST 
34 Hispanic, & 
130 White undergrad 


Study two: 197 male students from | ST 
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BF-GF 
GF-BF 


BF-GF 
GE-BF 


BF-GF 
GF-BF 


BF-GF 
GF-BF 


BF-GF 
(modif) GF-BF 


TBL 2Da 


F-to-F BF-GF 
(modif) 
BF-GF 
GF-BF 


Phone 


BF-GF 
GE-BF 
BF-GF 


BF-GF | TBL3C 
GE-BF 
BF-GF 
GF-BF 


BF-GF 
GF-BF 


BF-GF 

GF-BF 

BF-GF 
GF-BF 
B-G 


ese - 


Q TBL 2Bc 
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a Canadian University and froma 
small American liberal arts college 


Study three: 123 males, 69 from 
two year community college and 54 
from a small liberal arts college 


Sack, Keller, & Howard, | 92 male, 119 female 

1982 undergraduates 

Smith & Hand, 1987 230 female undergraduates 

Stets & Henderson, 272 never-married people aged 18- 

1991 30 

Stets & Pirog-Good, 505 male and female 

1987 undergraduates 

Stets & Pirog-Good, 118 male,169 female 

1989b undergraduate 

Stets & Pirog-Good, 583 male and female 

1990 undergraduates 

Stets & Straus, 1989 526 male and female 
undergraduates 

Stets, 1992 250 never-married people aged 18- 
30 

Stith, Jester, & Bird, 124 male,156 female 

1992 undergraduates 

Straus, Hamby, Boney- | 317 undergraduates 


McCoy and Sugarman , 
1996 


Thompson, 1991 336 undergraduates 

49.7% M, 50.3% F 
Tonodonato & Crew, 341 male,505 female ST 
1988 undergraduates 


Unknown, n.d. Study 1: BF-GF TBL 4B 

268 male,399 female i 

undergraduates 

Study 2: 

116 male,172 female 

undergraduates 
White & Humphrey, 892 1st year undergraduate ST i 
1994 women 

es Se 


TBL7 


TBL 4B 


Q -mail BF-GF 
(modif) GF-BF 
Q 


ST 
ST 
GP 
ST 
ST 
ST 
ST 
GP 
ST 
ST 


TBL 2Bc 
TBL 3C 
TBL 11 
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Worth, 1990 31 male, 78 female ST BF-GF 
undergraduates GF-BF 
1E. RESPONDENTS FOR DATA ON: Parent-Child, Current 
STUDY RESPONDENT SAMPLE MTHD OF ROLES | ALSO SEE 
TYPE ADMINTN 
Alexander, Moore, & 152 men 
Alexander, 1991 228 women 
Amato, 1991 176 male and female 
undergraduates 
Belisle, 1987 25 married couples with child at 
home 
(both partners) 


Blunt Bugental, Blue, 40 mothers in counseling: 
& Lewis, 1990 ?1 abusive 


19 nonabusive 


Brown & Mann, 1990 Australian studnts: 
123 8th year 
119 9th year 
119 10th year 
142 11th year 
82 12th year 


Brutz & Ingoldsby, 130 male and 
1984 158 female Quakers 
(both partners) 


Cantrell, et al, 1990 114 boys, 161 girls ages 15-17 s-__}o__|ee a 8A 


Cappell & Heiner, 401 men, 487 women with child 3- F-to-F P- Pe 
1990 17 (VA) 


Cazenne & Straus, 960 male F-to-F TBL 7 
1979 1,183 female 

married/cohabiting couples (VA) 
Cervi, 1991b 1251 men,1705 women Phone F-C 

with child 3-17 (VB) M-C 
Chapman, 1991 2,143 married/ cohabiting men & F-to-F P- ee. | 

women (VA) 
Connelly & Straus, 1,997 mothers w/ child age 17 & GP Phone M-C 
1992 under (VB) 

Q M-C 


Corral-Verdugo, Frias- | 59 mothers reported as abusive 
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TBL 2Cb 
TBL 3D 


Armenta, Romero, and | and 46 mothers selected from the CL 
Munoz, 1995 general population of Mexico 


(@) 
vU 


Phone P-C 


F-to-F Adult TBL 8A 
(modif) over 18 

F-to-F Adult 
(modif) over 18 


F-to-F Adult TBL 2Cb 
(modif) over18 | TBL3D 
TBL 4C 
TBL 8A 


Adult TBL 4C 
over18 | TBL8A 


Daro & Gelles, 1992 1,250 adult men and women GP 
(NCPCA - 6 waves) 

Dembo, et al, 1987 323 detainees in a juvenile CL 
detention center (avg age=15) 


Dembo, et al, 1988 145 detainees in a juvenile 
detention center (avg age=15) 


- 


Dembo et al, 1989 145 juvenile detainees in 1984 
398 juvenile detainees, 1986-87 


i 


2) 

ST 
; ; ; ; 86 
an 


Dembo et al, 1990 230 male, 68 female detainees at a 
juvenile detention center (initial 
and 11-14 mnth follow-up) avg age 


Dembo et al, 1994 297 detainees in a juvenile 
detention center (avg age=15) 
Dibble & Straus, 1980 2,143 men and women 
(VA) 
Dutton & Hart, 1992 70 male inmates and 29 female 
partners 
Dutton & Painter, 1993 | 50 battered and 
25 emotionally abused women 
Earls, McGuire, & 71 parents and children 
Shay, 1994 
Egley, 1991 2,146 adults (VA) 
6,002 adults (VB) 


Follingstad et al 1992 74 male undergraduates S 


Adult 
over 18 


(2) 
— 
—>~ TN 
Sm te 
S 2° 
= 7 
4o 
[us] 
rT 
foe) 
> 


GP 
CL 
CL 
GP 
GP 
GP 

7 


ai 
U 
as 
3 
zi 
= {7 
2) 


Gelles & Hargreaves, 1,146 men and women with child 
1981 age 3-17 
(VA) 
Gelles & Edfeldt, 1986 | U.S.- 1,146 men and women (VA) | GP F-to-F P-C TBL7 
SWEDEN - 1,168 men & women CL Phone 
with child age 3-17 
Gelles & Harrop, 1991 | Mothers & fathers of: GP Phone F-C 
M-C 
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Gelles & Straus, 1987a 


Gelles & Straus, 1987b | 6,002 men and women (VB) 


Gelles & Straus, 1988 6,002 adults (VB) 


Gelles & Straus, 1990 
Gelles, 1978 
Gelles, 1980 


Gelles, 1989 
Gelles, 1992 


Giles-Sims, 1983 


Gully et al, 1981 142 male, 74 female 
undergraduates 


Hampton, Gelles, & 
Harrop, 1989 


Harry, 1989 


Hartz, 1995 

Holden, Coleman, and | 39 mothers with a child 

Schmidt, 1995 approximately 3 years of age 
Hotaling & Straus, 
1989 


2,835 genetic child 
117 step child 
96 foster/adopted child (VB) 


vU 
QO 


1,146 men and women - 1975 (VA) 
1,428 men and women - 1985 (VB) 
wichild age 3-17 


F-to-F 


Phone 


Phone P-C 


Phone F-C 


U 


GP 
GP 
Mothers and fathers of 3206 GP 
children (VB) 


Phone P-C 


1,146 men and women wi child 3- GP 
17 (VA) 


F-to-F 


1,146 men and women wi child 3- GP 
17 (VA) 


F-to-F 


men and women from: P Phone 
2,705 dual parent 


512 single parent families (VB) 


ag 


F-to-F 
Phone 


1975 - 2,143 men and women 
1985 - 6,002 men and women with 


children 3-17 
27 battered women wi child <18 F-to-F 
(21 reinterviewed at 6mth follow- (modif) 


up) 


=| T= : : Uv = 7 = 7 =T|e 7 |= 7 = ; 
Q1 X00 oO QO QO Qa9 QO 100 Q 


@ 


F-to-F 
Phone 


vU 
i) 


1975-75 (VA) TBL7 
1985 - 277 (VB) 


Black men and women with child 3- 
17 


TBL 3D 


op) 
4 
U 
Q 


Undergraduate men: 
17 gay 
67 heterosexual 


TBL 1H 
TBL7 


96 high school students in Hawaii 
of European, Japanese, 
Polynesian, and Filipino ancestry. 


@ 
vU 


az vu 4 — 


ep) 
4 
a 
ie) 


555 undergraduates 
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1,092 men/women -VA GP F-to-F 
2,688 men/women -VB Phone 
Johnson, 1988 67 graduate students ST Q M-C TBL 3D 
(pilot (modif) F-C 
study) 
Jorgensen, 1985 246 undergraduates: ST M-C TBL7 
82 Black, 164 White F-C 
100 men, 146 women 
Jouriles, Barling, & Mothers of 22 boys & 23 girls in 
O'Leary, 1987 therapy ae 
Kashani, Burbach & 75 male, 75 female F-to-F TBL 8D 
Rosenberg, 1988 adolescents 
Kelder et al, 1991 170 male,351 female P-C 
undergraduates ae 


Kim & Ko, 1990 94 seriously ST P-C TBL 8A 
662 mildly 
386 not battered boys and girls 
(average age = 10) 
Kolko, Kazdin, and 323 children and their parents or ane TLBS 1A, 1G, 
guardians 1H, 2Ab, 2Ca, 
2Da, 3A, 3D, 
3E, 3F, 4A, 8A, 
8B, 8D, 8E 


Day, 1996 
Koski, 1986 57 male and female adults on 
parole or probation 


Kruttschnitt & Dornfeld, | 50 battered ea F-to-F TBL 2Ca 
1992 50 community women and their TBL 8A 
children 
(ages 11-12) 
Kurtz, et al, 1993 Parents of 
22 abused e 
47 neglected 
70 control children aged 8-16 


Larzelere & Dyment, 1,139 men and women with child 
1987 a 3-17 
Larzelere, 1986 1139 parents of children ages 3-17 | GP F-to-F 
(VA) 
Lenton, 1990 89 mothers F-to-F TBL7 
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| sss 48 fathers in Canada 


Lloyd, Koval, & Cate, 61 male, 182 female ST 
1989 undergraduates 
Margolin & Larson, 508 fathers & GP 


1988 611 mothers (VA) 


TBL 4C 


TBL 8A 


Martin, et al, 1987 47 male, 36 female 
rural 
53 male, 45 female 


urban adolescents 


a 


(average age = 15) 


Maxwell, 1995 1000 adult New Zealanders (CTS 
questions asked only to current 
parents in the sample) 


McCloskey, Figueredo, | 367 women and their children from 
& Koss, n.d. shelter & community 


M-C 
F-C 
M-C 
F-C 
M-C 


Phone - TBL7 
F-C 
(modif) 


TBL 2Ca 
TBL 4C 
TBL7 


McCloskey, Figueredo, | 365 women and one of their 

and Koss, 1995 children recruited from numerous 
community establishments and 
advertisements 


U Be U U 


if) 
F-to-F 
(modif) F-C 
F-to-F (modif) | F-C TBL 1A 
TBL 8A 
TBL 8B 
TBL 2Ca 
McCloskey & 367 women and their children from F-to-F F-C TBL 8A 
Figueredo, n.d. shelter & community (modif) 
McGuire & Earls, 1993 | 40 poor, mostly minority mothers F-to-F M-C TBL 3D 
TBL7 
Meredith, Abbott, & 304 men and women in Nebraska GP Q -mail P-C 
Adams, 1986 


Noller, et al. 1992 STUDY 1: CL M-C TBL 2Cb 
11 girls, 13 boys (ages 12-16) TBL 8A 
33 control adolscts GP 
STUDY 2: 
30 mothers & their children (age12- 
16 CL 
30 control families GP 


) 
maim framaznmnn | [eae 
women's shelter M-C 
Osborne and Fincham, | 169 sixth and seventh graders from | GP M-C TBL 3D 
1996 four middle-class schools in F-C 
Midwest 
O+eefe, 1995 120 mothers and their 184 children } CL M-C TBL1A 
age 7-13 who had been living at F-C 
shelters for battered women 
GP Q P-C 


TBL 3D 


@ 
vU 


M-C 
TBL 8A 
M-C 


CL 
GP 


a 
- 


Plomin et al, 1994 Parents and siblings in 707 families 
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ae | si TBL 8A 
Rollins & Oheneba- 1471 men and women in Utah GP F-C 
Sakyi, 1990 M-C 


145 social work 
88 counseling 


Russell, et al, 1993 


78 education 
65 business 
graduate students 


Sariola & Uutela, 1992 | 3,666 boys and 3,769 girls (age 
15-16) in Finland 


Segal, 1995 319 subjects in India 
Steinmetz, 1977 87 male and female 
undergraduates 
Stets & Pirog-Good, 505 male and female 
1987 undergraduates 
Stets & Pirog-Good, 583 male and female 
1989a undergraduate 
Stets & Pirog-Good, 583 male and female 
1990 undergraduates 


Stets, 1991 583 undergraduate respondents 


Strassberg, 1995 40 mothers recruited from 
community in Nashville Tennessee, 
divided into 20 mothers of behavior 
problem boys and 20 mothers of 
average boys 


Straus & Donnelly, 6,002 men/women (VB) G 
1993 
Straus & Kaufman- 1,146 men and women with achild | G 
Kantor, 1980 ages 3-17 
Straus & Kaufman 2,149 men and women wi child G 
Kantor, 1994 aged 3-17 (VB) 


ae 


ST 
ST 
ST 
ST 
ST 
ST 


@ 
U 
Tl 
cs] 
am 
Uv 
QO 
4o 
w 
rT 
“sl 


@ 
vU 


Pp 
Pp 
=) 


Straus & Gelles, 1979 2,143 men and women GP F-to-F P-C 
(VA) 

Straus & Gelles, 1986 2,143 men/women -VA GP F-to-F P-C 
3,520 men/women -VB Phone 

Straus & Gelles, 1988a | 2,143 men/women -VA GP F-to-F P-C 
6,002 men/women -VB Phone 

Straus & Gelles, 1988b | 2,143 men/women -VA GP F-to-F P-C 
3,520 men/women -VB Phone 

Straus & Smith, 1990 1,146 men/women -VA GP F-to-F F-C 
3,235 men/women -VB Phone M-C 
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Straus, 1979a 2,143 couples (V. SS 
Straus, 1979b 1,146 men & women with children 
ages 3-17 (VA) 
Straus, 1985 385 undergraduates 
2,143 men & women a 
Straus, 1991 6,002 men and women ( a 
Straus, Gelles, & 2,143 men and women ( 
Steinmetz, 1980 
Straus, Sweet, & 6,002 men and women ( 
Vissing, 1989 
Tontodonato & Crew, 341 male,505 female P-C 
1988 undergraduates 
Vissing et al, 1991 3,346 men and women wi child 3- > te tet 
17 


Wagar and Rodway, 42 children age 8-13 referred bya |} CL M-C TBL 1A 
1995 social agency who had witnessed F-C 

wife abuse (custodial parents 

respond to CTS) 
Wauchope & Straus, 1,269 men and Phone F-C 
1990 a >. women with child age 3-17 M-C 
Whissel, et al, 1990 22 women ages 17-32 Q -mail F-C 

M-C 

Wilson & Yancey 2,143 men and women (VA) F-to-F P- Po TBL rau 
Martin, 1988 


Wolfner & Gelles, 1993 ae men/women with child age Phone F-C 
M-C 
Zuravin, 1989 431 single mothers receiving AFDC eet 
GP 
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1F. RESPONDENTS FOR DATA ON: Parent-Child, Retrospective 


RESPONDENT SAMPLE MTHD OF ROLES | ALSO SEE 
TYPE ADMINTN 


Andrews, 1995 101 women in London England [cn ke TBL7 


Barnett & Fagan, 1993 43 viol uncounseled CL F-C 
46 viol counseled GP M-C 
42 nonviol, unhappy 
50 nonviol, happy 


F-C 


Brown, Harris, Eales, 404 women with a child living at GP Q (modif) - 
1996 home in London 
Caliso & Milner, 1992 30 abusive moms w/childhood Q P-C TBL 3D 
abuse (modif) TBL 4C 
30 nonabusive moms 
wichildhood abuse 
30 nonabusive moms, w/ no 
childhd abuse 
- F-C 


Downs, et al, 1992 294 women: 
69 abused, 
59 alcohol problems 
83 abuse + alcohol 
80 neither problem 


Downs et al, 1991 96 abused women 
98 alcoholic women 
77 mentally ill 
102 DWI women 
100 control women 


Dutton, 1995 132 men in treatment for assault 
and the partners of 43 of these 
men and a control of controls 
which consisted of 44 blue collar 
workers and their partners 

Foo and Margolin, 1995 | 111 male and 179 female 
undergraduates 


Ford and Linney, 1995 82 criminal offenders: 14 rapists, 
21 child molesters, 26 nonviolent 
offenders, and 21 status offenders 
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Harris, 1995 serious mental illness 
1994 living in Israel 

120 college students in T 
1995 introductory psychology class 


Johnson, 1988 27 abusers, therapy 
34 self report, abusers 
44 nonabusers 


Keany and Farley, 1996 | 83 women, 53 with history of sex 
abuse 


Langhinrichsen-Rohling | 474 at-risk adolescents 
and Neidig, 1995 participating in the Job Corps 
program 


McKenry, et al. 1990 157 adolescent low income 
mothers 
(gave birth at ages 12-18) 


STUDY 1: 
45 alcoholic 
40 nonalcohl women 


STUDY 2: 


82 parolees and their spouses 


P-C 


Roscoe & Benaske, 82 abused women at a shelter CL F- 

1985 M-C 

Silvern et al, 1995 550 college students a TBL 1B 
M-C 


Simons et al, 1993b 204 recently divorced mothers and | GP Q F-C TBL 8A 
their children (modif) M-C 


Simons, Wu, Johnson, 451 two parent families recruited GP Q (modif) M-C TBL 3D 
Conger, 1995 from cohort of all seventh grade F-C 

students in lowa with a sibling 

within four years of age of the 

seventh grader 


Weissman Wind & 259 female university staff GP Q -mail P-C 
Silvern, 1992 members 
Williams and Finkelhor, | 118 incestuous fathers and 116 Q (modif) in 
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1995 matched controls and GP 
control 


Wolfe, Kelly, & Case study of one family with 2 CL F-to-F 
Drabman, 1981 children 


1G. RESPONDENTS FOR DATA ON: Child-Child 


STUDY RESPONDENT SAMPLE MTHD OF ROLES ALSO SEE 
TYPE ADMINST 
Brutz & Ingoldsby, 130 male and TBL7 
1984 158 female Quakers 
(both partners) 
Cantrell, et al, 1990 114 boys, 161 girls aged 15-17 lst lid ce TBL 8D 
Cazenne & Straus, 960 male GP F-to-F C-C TBL 7 
1979 1,183 female 
married/cohabiting couples (VA) 
Feld, 1988b 2,143 men/women with child 3-17 GP F-to-F C-C 
(VA) 
Ford and Linney, 1995 82 criminal offenders: 14 rapists, 21 } CL C-C 
child molesters, 26 nonviolent 
offenders, and 21 status offenders 
Goodwin & Roscoe, 272 high school juniors & seniors ST C-C 
1990 
Graham-Bermann et al, | 1,450 male & female undergradutes 
1994 ian 


Gully & Dengerink, 98 male and female undergraduates 
1983 


Gully et al, 1981 142 male, 74 female ST C-C 
undergraduates 

Hotaling & Straus, 1989 | 555 undergraduates ST Q C-C 
1,092 men/women -VA GP F-to-F 
2,688 men/women -VB Phone 

Jorgensen, 1985 246 undergraduates: ST C-C TBL7 
82 Black, 164 White 
100 men, 146 women 

Kolko, et al 1993 162 mother and children (ages 6- GP TBL 8D 
13) pairs CL 


Kolko, Kazdin, and 323 children and their parents or GP and CL TLBS 1A, 1E, 

Day, 1996 guardians 1H, 2Ab, 2Ca, 
2Da, 3A, 3D, 
3E, 3F, 4A, 8A, 
8B, 8D, 8E 
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Langhinrichsen-Rohling | 474 at-risk adolescents participating 
and Neidig, 1995 in the Job Corps program 


Larzelere, 1986 a parents of children ages 3-17 


Mangold & Koski, 1990 | 156 men, 147 women C-B 
undergraduates C-S 
Plomin et al, 1994 707 pairs of siblings aged 10-18 ee TBL 3E 
TBL 8D 


Roscoe, Goodwin, & 244 junior high students TBL 8D 
eo 1987 pa age = 12.3) 


iceman __| 1977 87 male and female Somat cHnioMnaameames list 


(VA) 


Straus, 1979 2,143 men and women (VA) Heirs ~~ =| to-F 

Straus, 1985 385 undergraduates ST C-C 
2, a men & women GP = to-F 

Straus, Gelles, & 2,143 men and women (VA) F-to-F 

Steinmetz, 1980 


1H. RESPONDENTS FOR DATA ON: Child-Parent 


STUDY RESPONDENT SAMPLE MTHD OF ROLES ALSO SEE 
= ee 


Cantrell, et al, 1990 114 boys, 162 girls ages 15-17 jsp |e ree 


Cazenne & Straus, 960 male F-to-F C-P TBL 7 
1979 1,183 female 
married/cohabiting couples (VA) 


a 
(VA) D-P 
Foo and Margolin, 1995 | 111 male and 179 female ST C-P 
undergraduates 
pom lee ee le 
undergraduates 


Hartz, 1995 96 high school students in Hawaii of | ST TBL 1E 
European, Japanese, Polynesian, oh TBL 7 
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| sand Filipino ancestry. 


Hotaling & Straus, 1989 | 555 undergraduates 
1,092 men/women -VA 
2,688 men/women -VB 


Jack, Dutton, and 120 college students in introductory 

Webb, 1995 psychology class 

Kashani, Burbach & 75 male F-to-F C- TBL 8E 

Rosenberg, 1988 75 female adolescents 

Kolko, et al, 1993 162 mother and children (aged 6- C-M TBL 2Da 
13) pairs TBL 8E 


Kolko, Kazdin, and 323 children and their parents or GP and CL C-M TLBS 1A, 1E, 
Day, 1996 guardians 1G, 2Ab, 2Ca, 
2Da, 3A, 3D, 
3E, 3F, 4A, 8A, 
8B, 8D, 8E 
Langhinrichsen-Rohling | 474 at-risk adolescents participating 


C-P 
and Neidig, 1995 in the Job Corps program a 

Larzelere, 1986 1139 parents of children ages 3-17 F-to-F C-P 

(VA) 
Q -mail C-P 
(modif) 

C-F 

C-M 

- S-M 


Livingston, 1986 151 single mothers op 
PoP _ 


Martin, 1990 144 female 
undergraduates & 

Straus, 1985 385 undergraduates Q 

2,143 men & women F-to-F 

(VA) 


39 mothers and 
36 fathers 


Pillemer & Finklehor, 2020 elderly men and women 
1988 


GP 
ST 
ST 
GP 
CL 
CL 
GP 
GP 
ST 
GP 
ST 
GP 
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1]. RESPONDENTS FOR DATA ON: Family Member, Roles not specified 


STUDY RESPONDENT SAMPLE | MTHDOF | ROLES | ALSO SEE 
TYPE ADMINTN 
GP -{0- 


Andrews, Valentine and | 101 mothers and 76 daughters of 


Valentine, 1995 


Ballard & Cummings, 


1990 


Blanchard and 
Blanchard, 1983 


Cascardi, Mueser, 


DeGiralomo, Murrin, 


1996 
Correa Fick and 
Thomas, 1995 


Durant, Getts, 
Cadenhead, and 
Woods, 1995 


Ferraro, et al, 1983 


Ford and Linney, 1995 


59 of these mothers in UK 


35 parents: 

13 alcoholic 

22 nonalcoholic 

475 students at Honolulu 
Community College 


69 persons admitted to a 
psychiatric hospital 


110 students between the ages of 
10-13 attending substance abuse 
prevention classes (part of a 
summer camp program for 
economically disadvantaged youth) 
225 Black adolescents living in or 
around HUD in Geogia 


46 adults relatives (parents, wives, 
etc) of incarcerated men 


82 criminal offenders: 14 rapists, 
21 child molesters, 26 nonviolent 
offenders, and 21 status offenders 


violence 

toward 

parents, 

siblings, 

spouse 

or 

children 

any fam. | TBL1A 
member 


any 
comesti 
c conflict 
and 
violence 


Harris, 1996 363 university students Se ee TBL 1J 


Jacobson & 50 male, 50 female psychiatric CL F-to-F genrl 
Richardson, 1987 inpatients (modif) fmly 
GP 


Kotch et al, 1995 


Kuyken and Brewin, 


1995 


749 mothers of newborn infants 
recruited from hospital 


58 depressed patients involved with 


large psychiatric hospital 
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any 
family 
violence 
any 
family 
physical 
abuse 


ee 


ososyeta 985 et al, 1993 53 mothers of 5th Sonoterso'shgraies romeo foe lee [a TBL7 
fmly 


Wissow et al, 1992 243 mothers who visit pediatric genrl 
clinic with child fmly 


1J. RESPONDENTS FOR DATA ON: Other Roles/Non-Family Members 


STUDY RESPONDENT SAMPLE MTHD OF ROLES | ALSO SEE 
TYPE ADMINTN 


Blanchard and 475 students at Honolulu ST violence | 1 
Blanchard, 1983 Community College toward 
nonfamil 
Boone & Flint, 1988 83 Black adolescent males GP F-to-F Non- TBL 2Ea 
CL fmly TBL7 
Campbell, Muncer, & 59 male, 83 female ST 
Gorman, 1993 undergraduates aggressi 
on 
Finkelhor & Pillemer, 46 abused GP F-to-F Any 
1987 216 control people aged 65 and Phone aggressi 
older on 
Gimpel, 1989 12 caregivers of elderly person F-to-F CG-CR 
(modif) 
Gondolf, 1992 92 violent psychtric patients = CODING pron Po 
fmly 


Green, Richardson, and | 148 undergraduate students violence 
Lago, 1995 toward 
friends 
Gully & Dengerink, 1983 | 98 male and female 
undergraduates |__| 


angninricheen: Rohling | 474 at-risk adolescents oH to- 
and Neidig, 1995 participating in the Job Corps ab friend: 
program C-to- 
Adult 
stranger 
and visa 
versa 
Molidor, 1996 15 female gang members GP Q any 


violence 
directed 
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Paveza et al, 1992 
Pillemer & Bachman- 
Prehn, 1991 
Pillemer & Finklehor, 
1989 


Pillemer & Moore, 1989 


Pillemer & Suitor, 1992 


Pillemer, 1987a 


184 Alzheimer patient & caregiver 
pairs 


577 nurses and nursing aides 


2020 elderly men and women 
follow-up: 46 abused elders, 251 
controls 


577 nurses & aides in nursing 
homes 

236 caregivers to elderly relatives 
wi Alzheimer's 


42 physically abused elders and 
controls 
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F-to-F CG-CR TBL 10 
(modif) 
Phone CG-CR TBL 10 
(modif) CR-CG 
F-to-F Any TBL 10 
laa 
CG-CR TBL 10 


Any 
aggressi 
on 
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2Aa. VALIDITY - Spouse, Partner agreement 


Fang simmay 


Babcock, et al. 1993 95 couples from 


community (viol, distress 


nonviol, happy nonviol) 


Interspousal agreement about husb's viol on CTS was stat. signif 
(r=.42). 


Ballard, Cummings, & Parent of 49 children Intercorrelation btwn parents' CTS violence scores was signif (r =.88) 
Larkin, 1993 


Browning & Dutton, 30 couples w/ husb in 
1986 therapy for abuse 


Cantos, Neidig, & 
Olleary, 1994 


180 military couples 
referred to treatment 


Cascardi, Langhinrich, & | 93 couples in therapy 
Vivian, 


1992 


Dutton & Browning, 18 physically aggress, 

1984 verbally aggressive, 
nonaggress men and 
their wives. 


Dutton & Browning, 
1984 & 18 non 
aggressive, and their 
wives. 


24 physically 18 verbally, 


Husb & wife ratings of hush viol (treatment sample) were positively 
and signif correlated for each item (.32 to .80) & total viol (.65). 
Relationship appears stronger for more severe viol. Correlation of 
ratings of wife viol were mostly weak and not signif. 


Agreement btwn men & womens' reports on modified CTS that there 
was some violence: 

H-W=.90, W-H=.84 

Agreement on overall level of viol: 

H-W=.51, W-H=.51. 


No correlations but percent reporting were: 
H-W mild agg: W=21%, H=33% 

H-W sev agg: W=33%, H=22% 

W-H mild agg: W=9%, H=12% 

W-H sev agg: W=36%, H=45% 


Physical Aggressive men 

H-W Reasoning: Husb= 7.9, Wife= 7.6 
H-W Verb Aggress: Husb=20.9, Wife=25.4 
H-W Phys Aggress: Husb= 9.7, Wife=16.6 
Verbal Aggressive men 

H-W Reasoning: Husb= 9.6, Wife= 7.7 
H-W Verb Aggress: Husb=15.7, Wife=13.4 
H-W Phys Aggress: Husb= 0.7, Wife= 0.9 
Non Aggressive men 

H-W Reasoning: Husb= 7.0, Wife= 7.5 
H-W Verb Aggress: Husb= 3.8, Wife= 5.7 
H-W Phys Aggress: Husb= 0.2, Wife= 0.3 


Physical Aggressive men 

H-W Reasoning: Husb= 7.9, Wife= 7.6 
H-W Verb Aggress: Husb=20.1, Wife=27.8 
H-W Phys Aggress: Husb= 9.5, Wife=18.7 
Verbal Aggressive men 

H-W Reasoning: Husb= 9.6, Wife= 7.7 
H-W Verb Aggress: Husb=15.7, Wife=13.4 
H-W Phys Aggress: Husb= 0.7, Wife= 0.9 
Non Aggressive men 

H-W Reasoning: Husb= 7.0, Wife= 7.5 
H-W Verb Aggress: Husb= 3.8, Wife= 5.7 
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Pp oH W Phys gress: Husb= 0.2, Wife= 0.3 


Dutton & Hart, 1992 


Dutton, 1986b 


Edleson & Brygger, 


1986 


H-W viol & severe viol 
Men= 9.3& .87 
Women = 24.5 & 10.7 


24 male prison inmates & | When Wife reported violence, 77.8% of Husbs also did. 
24 female partners When Wife reported no viol, 66.7% of Husbs also did. 


for cples together pre-incarctn: 


25 self referred, CTS scores of H-W physical aggress: 


50 court referred male MEN: 

batterers in treatment Self referred = 14.8 

and their wives Court referred = 14.2 
WOMEN: 
Self referred = 22.1 
Court referred = 21.8 


29 couples w/ male There is consistently low levels of agreement btwn men & women 

ly 5 CTS items showing a signif correlation (.36 
to .56). Women reported higher freg of viol. After treatment, 
correlation btwn men & women's reports were much more consistent, 


receiving treatment before treatment w/ on 


with many items being 


This increase may be explained by the elimination of viol in many 
relations. Wilcoxon Matched-Paried Sign Test also found much less 


perfectly correlated (.56 to 1). 


agreement before treatment than after. 


Mother and fathers' CTS ratings of spousal viol were highly 


Grych, Seid, & Fincham, | 97 mothers & fathers 
1992 associated (.86) 


Hamberger & Hastings, 
1990 unpublished 


Horner & Daves, 1993 
unpublished 


Jorgensen, 1977 


Jouriles & O'Leary, 
1985 


95 men in therapy No correlations, means for husb & wives' reports of violence for 3 


(subsamples ordered by subsamples are: 


municipal, circuit courts Muni Circ Prob 
or probation), 58 partners | Maximum level of violence - 


MEN: 21.5 21.6 
WOMEN: 23.7 20.3 


20.5 
22.8 


Annual freq of H-W viol - 


MEN: 5.9 12.1 
WOMEN: 18.0 7.8 


1,002 adults For all 12 CTS items, men reported higher freq for their partner's 


behavior than for them 
partners behavior on 8 
partners were signif. 
See table attached. 


240 couples (both Correlation between husb and wife modified CTS (Conflict Intensity 
responses on three levels of conflict intensity): 


partners) Score - combination of 
Frequency = .21 
Intensity = .20 


clinic sample: 65 couples | Percent agreement was high (74%-100%). This was largely based on 
of occurrence agreemt refers to only those 


in therapy "no viol" reports. Freq 


6.8 
7.0 


selves. Women reported higher freq for their 
items. Five of the differences in reports btwn 


couples who reported violence. 


community sample: 37 


Clinic sample 


couples Occurr agreemt -any viol: 
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Lawrence, Heyman, & 
O'Leary, n.d. 


Lawrence, Heyman, and 


Oxeary, 1995 


Lindman et al, 1992 


Margolin, 1987 


O'Brien et al., 1994 


50 couples completed 
written & telephone 
surveys 


50 Couples 
(both partners) 


16 men arrested for 
spouse abuse 

20 intxicated, nonviol 
men 

19 randomly selected 
men and spouses 


50 of 103 couples in 
which either or both 
reported violence 


181 families (husbands, 
wives, & children ages 8- 


12) recruited from the 
community 


Husb viol = 50%, Kappa = .43 

Wife viol = 45%, Kappa = .40 
Occurr agreemnt -specific items: 

Husb viol=0 to 60%, Kappa=.0 to .69 

Wife viol=24 to 100%, Kappa=.25 to 1 

Community sample 

Occurr agreemnt - any viol: 

Husb viol = 38%, Kappa = .40 

Wife viol = 36%., Kappa =.41 
Occurr agreemnt -specific items: 

Husb viol=0 to 100%, Kappa=.0 to 1 

Wife viol=0 to 66%, Kappa=.0 to .79 Interspousal reliability was 
calculated across cples & t- tests were performed on overall mean 
levels of hush & wife freq reports of viol. 


Correlation btwn partner reports: 

H-W viol, phone = .41 

H-W viol, written = .53 

W-H viol, phone = .62 

W-H viol, written = .50 

Wives reported significantly more H-W aggression than their 
husbands reported. There were no significant sex differences on 
reports of W-H aggression. 


Husb and wives responses were moderately interdependent. The 
mean of within-group correlations computed for verbal and physical 
aggression CTS scales = .22 (not signif) 


Total H-W violence reports: 
Disagreement- 

W only reports = 4 (8%) 

H only reports = 10 (20%) 
Agreement (both report) = 25 (50%) 
Total W-H violence reports: 
Disagreement- 

W only reports = 9 (18%) 

H only reports = 14 (28%) 
Agreement (both report) = 18 (36%) 
Both violent reports: 

Disagreement- 

W only reports = 5 (10%) 

H only reports = 13 (26%) 
Agreement (both report) = 12 (24%) 
Reports of severe viol are also presented in table. 


Kappa for 3 category reports of child witnessing of violence: 
W-H = .33, H-W=.27 

Kappa for dichotomous report of viol ever in relationship: 
W-H = .42, H-W=.45 
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O'Leary & Arias, 1984 
unpublished 


O'Leary & Arias, 1988 


O'Leary, et al., 1989 


O'Leary, Vivian, & 


Malone, 1992 


Okun, 1986 


Radovanovic, 1993 


Rollins & Oheneba- 
Sakyi, 1990 


400 couples about to be 
married 


369 couples before 
marriage 


272 engaged couples 
who completed 
premarital, 18 mnth & 30 
mnth assessment 


132 couples in marital 
therapy 


78 male batterers in 
therapy and their 
partners 


52 mothers and fathers 
disputing custody after 
separation and child's 
teacher 


1471 men and women in 
Utah 


Agreement on any violence: H-W = 67% and W-H = 72% 
Agreement among those who reported violence: 
H-W = 55% and W-H = 54% 


Agreement on any violence: 

H-W = 68% and W-H = 72% 
Agreement among those reporting viol: 
H-W = 40% and W-H = 39% 

Kappas: H-W = 36, W-H = 32 


There is approximately 10% underreporting of aggression by both 
men & women. Relying on reports of viol by both the individ & partner 
yields about 10% higher prevalence rates than self reports only. 


Agreement btwn husbs and wives on reports of H-W violence (kappa 
= .56) and H-W severe violence (kappa = .67) was moderate. Percent 
occurrence and mean number of instances reported by husb & wives 
are also provided. 


Mean reports on CTS: 
Severity of last assault 
Husb = 5.84 Wife = 6.97 p<.0002 


Severity of worst assault 
Husb = 7.01 Wife = 8.36 p<.0001 


Average number of incidents of verbal or physical aggression reported 
for the past year: 


Mothers = 25 
Fathers = 40 


Aggregate - random sample of Utah but only one partner reporting 
Report H-W severe violence: 

Wives = 3.9% 

Husbs = 2.2% 

Report W-H severe violence: 

Wives = 4.7% 

Husbs = 7.6% 


Russell & Hulson, 1992 53 couples Except for reasoning and severe violence items, the level agreement 
was Satisfactory. Correlations on items ranged from .36 - .83. 


Szinovacz & Egley, 


1993 
unpublished 


Szinovacz, 1983 


4,088 married couples 


103 couples randomly 
selected and recruited 
from day care ctr. 


Overall agreement is high (88%). However, this is largely due to 
agreement on "no violence". Agreemnet on reporting viol is low 
(29%). Women are more likely to report viol, esp injuries. 


Agreement btwn spouses on the occurence & freq of specific viol acts 
(0% to 38%). 

Agreement on any violence: 

H-W = 82%, W-H = 83% 

Agreement among those reporting viol: 

H-W = 27%, W-H = 40% 

Wives are more likely than their husbs to report both their own 
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Po tst—i—itsSsdYEC Ys victimtion & viol. Compares agreement by demographic variables. 


Tolman, 1989 Subsample of 28 couples | Agreement on 5 CTS verbal aggress items used in Psychological 
(from sample of 407 men | Maltreatment of Women Inventory (PMWI): 


& 207 women at intake Spearman's Rho test: correlations ranged from .06 to .31, one was 
into FV program) significantly associated 
Wilcoxon test: 2 of the items revealed signif different reports. 
NonCTS items showed greater disagreement 


2Ab. VALIDITY - Spouse, Parent-Child Agreement 


Finn snmay 


Bulcroft & Straus, 90 Undergraduates Correlations btwn CTS reports 
1975 60 Mothers Spousal Physical aggression: 
61 Fathers Student-husband = .64 
Student-wife = .33 
Spousal Intellectualization: 
Student-husband = .19 
Student-wife =-.12 
Spousal Verbal aggression: 
Student-husband = .51 
Student-wife = .43 
Student, husb, & wife reports of frequency of spousal viol are also 
provided 
Kolko, Kazdin, and 323 children and their parents Little agreement as to the presence of interparental violence, r = 
Day, 1996 or guardians .42. The child but not the mother would acknowledge the 
interparental violent behavior 


Kruttschnitt & 50 battered & 50 nonclinical Mother/child agreement on H-W CTS 
Dornfeld, 1992 women & their children (ages Clinical sample: 
11-12) % reporting: Mother Child 

verbal aggress 82 62 * 
viol, past yr 50 42 
viol, ever 98 74 * 
% agreement on CTS items of those reporting viol = 33.3 to 57.1 
Kappas = .44 to .65 
Community sample: 
% reporting: Mother Child 
verbal aggress 50 40 
viol, pastyr 6 4 
viol, ever 28 4. * 
% agreement on CTS items of those reporting viol = 0 to 100 
Kappas = -.02 to 1.0 
* = statistically significant 


McCloskey, 367 mothers and their children Significant correlation between children & mother's reports of H- 
Figueredo, & Koss, from shelters and the W violence (r=.49) 
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n.d. community 
unpublished 


McCloskey, et al, n.d. 
unpublished 


O'Brien, et al, 1994 


O'Brien, et al., n.d. 


Simons et al, 1993b 


Astin, Ogland-Hand, 


Coleman and Foy, 1995 


Mother/child pairs from 24 husb 


viol & 24 husb nonviol Mexican- 


American 


181 families (husbands, wives, 
& children ages 8-11) recruited 
from community 


35 mom/son pairs: 

12 physical viol 

11 verbal aggress 

12 low conflict families 


204 divorced mothers & their 
children 


Children & mother's reports of H-W violence on modified CTS 
were uncorrelated. 


Likelihood function of the parent report of physical aggression 

conditional on the child reports: 

H-W aggression: 

H & W report no viol = .33 

H & W report viol, unseen by 
child = 1.21 

H & W report viol, likely seen by 

W-H aggression: 

W & H report no viol = .27 

W &H report viol, unseen by 
child = 2.04 

W &H report viol, likely seen by 


child = 15.11 


child = 10.45 


Mean physical aggression score: 
Mother report = 18.92 (SD=28.87) 
Sonreport= 16.00 (SD=19.62) 


% reporting YES on H-W viol items: 

Mother = 11.4 to 47.6% 

Child = 11.9 to 38.4% 

Signif correlation (.61) btwn mom & child reports. 

See table for more detailed break down of violence reports. 


2Ac. VALIDITY - Spouse, Concurrent 


Finn sanmay 


The authors added an 
additional 15 items to 
the CTS. 


87 women: 50 
battered receiving 
help from a shelter, 


This expanded version was highly correlated with 
the original 18 item CTS: Overall, r= .93, p<.001; 
physical aggression, r= .96, p<.001 


37 non battered in 
therapy for 
relationship difficulties 


Campbell, 1992 Danger Assessment 79 abused women A correlation of .55 was found btwn DA and the 
(DA) weighted severity index of the CTS, 


Claes & Rosenthal, 
1990 


Coding of police report 


21 men arrested for 
domestic violence 


Mens' CTS reports of viol following arrest were low 
& not signif related to coded reports taken by 
police at the time of the arrest. 


Dutton, 1995 Propensity for 140 men in treatment | Acorrelation of .48 was found between the original 
Abusiveness Scale for wife assault and PAS and the CTS; a correlation of .43 was found 
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Grych, Seid, & Fincham, 


1992 


Johnson, 1990 


O'Leary, Vivian, & 
Malone, 1991 


Rodenburg & Fantuzzo, 
1993 


Child's Percept. of 
Interparentl Conflict 
Scale (CPIC) 


Coparental Alliance 
(parent - parent 
relations.) with parent 
to parent CTS 


Written self-reports of 
violence 


Measure of Wife 
Abuse (MWA) 


63 of their female 
partners. Also control 
of 44 demographically 
matched men and 33 
of their partners 


176 boys, 

160 girls (4th & 5th 
graders), 

97 mothers & fathers 


Divorced parents of 
133 children 


132 couples in marital 
therapy 


164 abused women 
mostly from clinics & 
shelters 
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between the corrected PAS and the CTS, anda 
significant correlation of .30 was found between 
the PAS and the physical violence scale of the 
CTS 


Signif correlation btwn scores on parent reports on 
CTS & child's report on the CPIC (r=.39). 


A correlation of .39 was found between CTS 
between parents and Coparental Alliance. 


Written reports of marital problems resulted in a H- 
W violence rate of 4%, CTS reports showed a rate 
of 63% 


Correlations between MWA subscales and CTS 
verbal aggress and physical viol subscales were 
signif. and ranged from .22 to .63. Discriminant 
validity: 

Correlations with CTS reasoning subscale were 
weak and not signif. 
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Arias & Beach, 1987 


Dutton & Hemphill, 1992 


Riggs, Murphy, & 
O'Leary, 1989 


Saunders, 1986 


Saunders, 1992 


2Ad. VALIDITY - Spouse, Social Desirability 


Finn sanmay 


social desirability (SD) 


Social desirability 


5 measures: 
Marlowe-Crowne 
(MC), Balanced 
Inventory of Desirable 
Responding: 
Impression 
Management & Self- 
Decptn (BIDR:IM, 
BIDR:SD), Self- 
Decptn: Enhancement 
& Denial (SD:E, SD:D) 


Likelihood of 
Admissions Question. 


Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirablity 
Scale 


Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirablity 
Scale 


82 married men, 90 
married women 


50 men in a treatment 
program and 
75 women 


98 male, 
98 female undergrads 


52 battered women 
seeking help 


182 violent men in 
therapy 
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Men and women who scored higher on SD scale 
were less likely to report aggress. SD was not 
related to reports of being victims of physcl 
aggress, didn't affect relationship between 
couple/individual characteristics & reports of 
physical aggression, and may not be related to 
freq or severity of aggress among spouses who 
admitted to at least one act of aggress. 


Perpetrator reports are more likely to be influenced 
by SD than victim reports. 
Based on perpetrator sample- 
CTS verbal aggression: 
Correlated with 3 measures of social desirability: 
MC = _ -.38 (self) 
-.37 (partner) 
BIDR:IM = -.41 (self) 
-.35 (partner) 
BIDR:SD = -.31 (self) 
CTS violence: 
Correlated with 1 measure of SD: 
BIDR:IM = -.32 (self) 
CTS reasoning: No correlatn btwn CTS reasoning 
and SD. 


Subjects were less likely to report items on social 
undesirable scales (CTS verbal aggress & physical 
aggress) than social desirable scales (reasoning) 
and were more likely to report their partners’ rather 
than their own negative behaviors across all CTS 
phys! aggress items. 


Only one of the eight CTS items ("slapped") was 
significantly correlated with the social desirability 
scale (r=-.28). 


Social Desirability scores correlated with reports of 
psycholgical abuse (r= -.50) 
severe violence (r= -.38) 
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2Ba. VALIDITY - Dating, Partner agreement 


Finding summary 


Archer & Ray, 1989 


23 college dating couples in Agreement was high for types of violent acts, frequency, and 
UK weighted violence score (r =.63 to .83), but lower for whether any 
act of violence occurred. 


Follette & Alexander, 100 undergraduate dating Signif correl btwn CTS reports of Boyfriend-Girlfriend viol = .77 
1992 couples Girlfriend-Boyfriend viol = .75 


2Bb. VALIDITY - Dating, Social Desirability 


Feng sammay 


Haj-Yahia & Edleson, 434 engaged Arab- 
1994 Palesinian men in Israel 


Scores on Marlowe-Crowne SD Scale were not significantly 
related to any of the CTS scales, reasoning, verbal aggress, or 
physical aggress. 


2Bc. VALIDITY - Dating, Concurrent 


Covey & Dengerink, 
1984 


Hamby, Poindexter, 
Gray-Little, 1996 


Ryan, 1995 


Relational Behavior 
Survey 

(behavioral conflict 
resolution skills) 


Judges=severity rating 


of worst incident; Self- 


report severity rating 

of the worst incident: 

Self-report aggregate 
frequency 


Two aggression 
questions: 

how frequently the 
male restrained or 
pushed his girlfriend 
and how frequently he 
hit his girlfriend during 
a fight or argument. 


76 male & 104 female 
college students 


224 female 
undergraduates at a 
large, Southeastern 
university 


Study two: 197 male 
students from a 
Canadian University 
and from a small 
American liberal arts 
college 

Study three: 123 
males, 69 from two 
year community 
college and 54 froma 
small liberal arts 
college 
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Signif correlations w/ RBS: 
CTS "You": 
Reasoning = .16 
Verbal =-.27 
Violence = -.34 
CTS "Other": 
Violence = .14 
M-F differences are provided 


The CTS was significantly correlated with all 
violence measures: 

CTS and Judges=Severity = .55 

CTS and Self-report severity = .51 

CTS and Aggregate Frequency = .74 


The responses to the two aggression questions 
and the CTS showed 86% agreement 
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2Ca. VALIDITY - Parent-Child, Parent-Child Agreement 


Finn snmay 


Kolko, Kazdin, and 323 children and their parents Little agreement as to the presence of mother-to-child violence, r 
Day, 1996 or guardians = 11. Disagreements occurred when child, but not mother, 
acknowledged the mother-to-child violence 


Kruttschnitt & 50 battered & 50 nonclinical Mother/child agreement on H-W CTS 
Dornfeld, 1992 women & their children (ages Clinical sample: 

11-12) % reporting: Mother Child 
verbal aggress 96 74 * 
viol, past yr 74 58 
viol, ever 100 84 * 


% agreement on CTS items of those reporting viol = 0 to 
71.4 


Kappas = -.02 to .68 


Community sample: 

% reporting: Mother Child 
verbal aggress 86 66 * 
viol, past yr 56 22 * 
viol, ever 88 72 * 


% agreement on CTS items of those reporting viol = 0 to 
13.6 


Kappas = -.15 to .07 
* = statistically significant 
McCloskey, 365 women and one of their Correlation between mother and child reports on modified CTS: 
Figueredo, and Koss, children recruited from mother-child CTS = .31 
1995 numerous community father-child CTS = .28 
establishments and 
advertisements 
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Corral-Verdugo, Frias- 
Armenta, Romero, and 
Munoz, 1995 


Dembo, et al, 1989 


Feldman et al, 1995 


Kolko, 1996 


Noller, et al., 1992 


Richters & Martinez, 
1993 


2Cb. VALIDITY - Parent-Child, Concurrent 


Finn sanmay 


Beliefs Scale 


Records of referrals to 
Florida Department of 
Health & Rehab Services 


Family Trauma and 
Resilience Interview 
(FTRI) 


Level of child/family 
problems; parental force; 
parental anger during 
treatment for child 
physical abuse 


Intimacy, Conflict, and 
Parenting Style scales 
(ICPS) with parent to child 
CTS: 


P-C CTS completed by a 
parent with single item 
measure of P-C viol by 5- 
6th grade children and 
teachers 
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59 mothers reported 
as abusive and 46 
mothers selected from 
the general population 
of Mexico 


145 juvenile detainees 
in 1984 

398 juvenile 
detainees, 1986-87 

9 women with 
Borderline Personality 
Disorder, 14 women 
with other personality 
disorders and their 
children over the age 
of 4 

38 physically 
maltreated children 
and their parents 


Study 1: 11 girls & 22 
boys in clinics, 33 
nonclinic adolescents. 
Study 2: 30 clinic 
moms & children, 
control grp- 30 families 


165 children 

(54 5-6th graders), 
their parents, & 
teachers 


Moderate punishment (measured by CTS) was 
significantly related to beliefs concerning the 
Aorrective effects of punishment@ 


Of juvenilles with one or more referral to 
FDHRS for physical abuse, 76% reported abuse 
on P-C CTS. 


There was significant correlations between the 
physical abuse score on the FTRI and the 
maternal and child report of violence (r=.29) and 
severe violence (r=.20) on the CTS, and 
between the verbal abuse score on the FTRI 
and verbal aggression on the CTS (r=.29) 


Pretreatment scores on the CTSPC violence 
scale was significantly correlated with reports of 
force reported by parents 


There was a correlation (coeff. not provided) 
between the ICPS scales and the CTS. 


Parents’, children's & teachers’ reports of 
victimization & witnessing violence weren't signif 
related to each other. This seems to reflect 
responding never to all CTS items, including 
reasoning scale items, by parents or kids. 
However, of those who reported any method of 
conflict resolution, agreement btwn parents & 
child (r=.67) and teachers (r=.32) who reported 
viol was signif. 
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2Da. VALIDITY - Child-Parent, Parent-Child Agreement 


Fang sinmay 


Kolko, et al, 1993 162 mother and children Mean reports on Child-Mother Reasoning CTS: 
(aged 6-13) pairs Low abuse potential - 
Parent = 10.2 Child = 8.3 
Mod abuse potential - 
Parent = 10.2 Child = 6.8 
High abuse potential - 
Parent = 6.9 Child = 7.6 


Kolko, Kazdin, and 323 children and their Moderate agreement as to the absence of child-mother violence, r 


Day, 1996 parents or guardians = 22 


Martin, 1990 144 female undergraduates Modified CTS (Hazlett's Conflict Behavior Survey - CBS) 
39 mothers & Verbal aggress scale: 
36 fathers Daughter-Mother = .40 
Daughter-Father = .42 
Physical Violence: 
Daughter-Mother = .62 
Daughter-Father - no report of viol 


2Ea. VALIDITY - Non-family member, Concurrent 


Find sanmay 


Boone & Buss-Durkee Hostility 83 Black adolescent Stat. signif correlations (.20 to .53) between 


Flint, 1988 Inventory (BDHI) males scores on CTS and subscales of adapted 
(aggression towards version of BDHI. 
friends & strangers) with 
nonrelative CTS 
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3A. RELIABILITY - Married and Cohabiting Couples 


Fong simmay 


Amato, 1991 176 undergrads 


Barling, et al., 1987 187 couples in marital 
therapy, 
398 nonclinic couples 


Brinkerhoff, Grandin, 652 women & 471 men, ever- 
& Lupri, 1992 married or cohabit. 


Brinkerhoff & Lupri, 562 Calgary couples 
1988 


Campbell, Sullivan, 141 women from a domestic 
and Davidson, 1995 violence shelter located in a 
medium size Midwestern city 


Dunford, 1990 247 male batterers responded 
to by the police 


Durant et al, 1995 225 black adolescents age 
11-19 living in or around HUD 
housing in Augusta, GA. 


Edleson et al., 1991 60 male abusive couples & 60 
nonviol couples in Israel 


Alpha: physical violence between mothers and fathers = .84 


Test-retest: CTS administered at beginning & end of semester. 
T1 and T2 correlations btwn parent-parent violence = .90 


Study 1 Alpha: 
Physical aggress: husb = .76 

wife = .78 
Psychological aggress: husb = .51 

wife = .63 

Study 2 Alpha: 
Physical aggress = .88 
Psychological aggress = .77 


Alpha: physical=.83, symbolic=.69, verbal=.76 


Alpha: 

Verbal aggression = .81 

Symbolic aggression = .67 

Total aggress (verbaltsymbol) = .83 
Overall violence = .88 

Severe violence = .83 


Alpha of violence subscale = .90 


Alpha of modified CTS: 6/12 months 

harassment = .71/.20 

threatened injury = .76/.67 

minor assault = .78/.54 

serious assault = .93/.59 

total assault = .95/.77 

total serious assault = .94/.74 

psychological viol = .80/.62 

Alpha: 19 items on conflict scale for domestic violence between 
parents .86 

Test-retest: CTS administered for study and then to 12 subjects 
representing each of the survey administration sites one week 
later. 

T1 and T2 correlations =.97 


Internl consist. of modified CTS: .87 


Eskovisetal 1901 | seeedesonetal.tson | 
Eshovisetal 1908 | seeedesmnetal.ten | 
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Grandin and Lupri, 
1995 


Herbert, Silver, & 
Ellard, 1991 


Hoffman, Demo, & 619 husbands in Thailand 
Edwards, 1994 
Johnson, 1988 


Johnston, Kline, & 
Tschann, 1989 


Joran et al, 1992 


Jouriles, Norwood, 
McDonald, Vincent, 
Mahoney, 1996 


Kolko, Kazdin, and 
Day, 1996 


Kumagai & Straus, 
1983 


Lindman et al, 1992 


1986 Canadian National 
Family Life Survey and US 
National Family Violence 
Resurvey 1985 


130 abused women 


67 graduate students (pilot 
study) 


Divorced mothers and fathers 
of 100 children 
(both partners) 


1200 male Vietnam veterans 
and 
376 spouse/prtnrs 


Study 1: 55 families in which 
husbands and wives were 
seeking marital therapy and 
who had a child age 5-12. 
Study 2: 199 women witha 
child age 5-12 who received 
shelter because of domestic 


violence and reported at least 
one incident of violence on 
the CTS during past year 

323 children and their parents 
or guardians 


635 Japanese, 391 Indian, & 
139 American students 


16 men arrested for spouse 


Alpha: 

Canadian H-W = .75 
Canadian W-H = .90 
American H-W = .63 
American W-H = .79 


Alpha of modified CTS: 
Verbal abuse = .64 

Physical abuse = .80 
Severe physical abuse = .75 


Alpha: 
H-W physical abuse = .74 


Test retest (week apart) of modified CTS: 
H-W violence = .95 


Alpha: 

Reasoning = .76 

Verbal aggression = .88 

Physical aggression = .88 

Combined verbal/physcl aggress = .54 


Alpha for modified physical violence CTS (Alternative Family 
Violence Measure): 

Veterans = .80 

Spouse/partner = .91 

Study 1:Alpha for physical violence index = .83; verbal (symbolic) 
aggression = .81 

Study 2: Alpha for physical violence index = .88; verbal (symbolic) 
aggression = .78 


Alpha for violence scale 

H-W reported by parent = .86 
H-W reported by child = .79 
W-H reported by parent = .78 
W-H reported by child = .80 


Spearman-Brown range for husb & wives for all 3 factors: 
Japan: .92-.98 

India: .91-.97 

America: .88-.99 

Item analysis mean correlation range for husb & wives for 3 
factors: 

Japan: .75-.90 

India: .71-.86 

America: .70-.88 


Alphas 
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abuse 

20 intoxicated, nonviol men Verbal aggression = .75 
19 randomly selected men Violence = .86 

and spouses 


Lockhart, 1987 155 Black and Alpha for H-W violence = .86 
152 White married /cohabiting 
women 


Malamuth et al, 1995 176 Canadian men and 91 of Alpha: 
their female partners who Verbal Aggression by male =.79 
participated in a previous Physical Aggression by male = .88 
study ten years earlier when 


they were undergraduates 


Margolin, Burman, & 73 Married cples: Alphas: 

John, 1989 17 physcl viol, 21 verbal aggression = .84 
withdrawing, 17 verb aggress, | withdrawing (items e & f) = .73 
18 low conflict physical aggression = .86 

McFarlane, Parker, 1203 African American, Alpha for CTS = .79 

and Soeken, 1995 Hispanic, and Anglo women 
in urban prenatal clinics 


McFarlane et al., 1992 | 267 Black, Alpha for physical viol scale = .80 
236 Hispanic, and 188 White 
pregnant women 


Mitchell & Hodson, 60 battered women Alpha for physical viol scale = .69 
1993 


Murphy & O'Leary, 216 men and Alpha for physical viol scale = .69 
1987 189 women nonviol before 
marriage 


Murphy & O'Leary, 213 husb and Alpha for psychological aggress 
1989 184 wives (premarital scale = .72 
assessment) 
Orava, McLeod, and 55 abused women recruited Alpha: verbal aggression scale = .80 
Sharpe, 1996 from violence shelters in physical aggression scale = .83 
Canada and 18 non abused 
women recruited from the 
community 
OS rien et al, 1995 46 female and 20 male Alpha: 
undergraduates physical abuse scale= .72 
verbal/symbolic scale =.85 
OBrien, Margolin, Eighty-six intact families that Alpha for scale consisting of 11 verbal and physical force items 
John, 1995 included a mother, father, and | from the CTS =.88 
at least one 8 to 11 year old 
child 


Parker et al, 1993 691 pregnant Black, Hispanic | Alpha for H-W physical violence = .80 
& White teen (214) & adult 
(477) women 


Resick & Reese, 1986 | 45 undergraduate students Test-retest (4 week interval): 
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No correlation, 6 of the 45 students gave inconsistent CTS 
responses regarding viol betwn their parents. 

Rodenburg & 164 abused women Alpha for CTS subscales: 

Fantuzzo, 1993 mostly from clinics/shelters Reasoning = .46 


Verbal aggression = .73 
Violence = .89 


Saunders, 1992 192 battered women Internal consistency: 
Psychological abuse = .89 
Physical abuse = .85 
Life-threatening abuse = .63 


Schumm, et al., 1982 181 adolescents randomly Alpha for verbal aggression 
selected from community Mothers, rural = .78, urban = .85 
records Fathers, rural = .80, urban = .76 
Alpha for physical violence 
Mothers, rural = .93, urban = .97 
Fathers, rural = .96, urban = .95 


Shaw & Emery, 1988 40 abused, Alpha for verbal aggression = .87 


41 separated, and 35 control 
group mothers of school aged 
children 


Simons et al, 1993a 204 9th grade children of Alpha for child reports of W-H physical aggression (modified CTS) 
recently divorced women 
= 83 


Simons et al, 1993b 207 recently divorced mothers | Alpha for H-W physical aggression (modified CTS): 
& their 9th grade children Reported by children = .90 
Reported by mothers = .91 
Alpha of W-H physical aggression 
(modified CTS): 
Reported by children = .83 


Sommers & Check, 44 battered women Alphas: 

1987 32 nonbattered women Verbal aggression = .91 
Physical aggression = .94 
Reasoning = .36 


Sommers, Barnes, & 452 married or cohabiting Alpha for severe viol CTS items = .91 
Murray, 1992 women 


Stets, 1990 1,089 married men 1,547 Omega reliabilities: 
married women (VB) Verbal aggressn H-W= .79 W-H= .81 
Physical aggress H-W= .74 W-H= .88 


Stith & Farley, 1993 39 men in batterer treatmt, 52 | Alpha for severe viol CTS items = .89 
men in alcohol treatment 


Straus & Sweet, 1992 | 5,232 men and women (VB) Alpha for verbal aggression CTS: 


H-W =.77 
W-H = .76 


Straus, 1974 385 undergrad students Item-total correlations: 
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Straus, 1979 
1990 


Sullivan, et al., 1992 


Tan, Basta, Sullivan 
and Davidson, 1995 


Van Widenfelt et al, 
1996 


Wilson & Yancey 
Martin, 1988 


Wolfe, et al., 1985 


Lockhart, et al, 1994 


2,143 couples (VA) 


141 battered women 


141 women after receiving 
services from a domestic 
violence shelter 

67 distressed couples in the 
Netherlands recruited from 
newspaper ad 


2,143 men and women 


142 mothers of 198 children: 


102 viol families 
96 nonviol families 


H Discussion = .53 - .82 (Mean = .74) 
W Discussion = .52 - .78 (.70) 
H Verbal Agg = .47 - .85 (.73) 
W Verbal Agg = .44 - .81 (.70) 
H Physcl Agg = .79 - .91 (.87) 


W Physcl Agg = .84 - .91 (.88) 


Alpha, CTS Form N: 

Reasoning: 

H-W = .50, W-H = .51, Couple = .76 
Verbal Aggression: 

H-W = .80, W-H = .79, Couple = .88 
Violence: 

H-W = .83, W-H = .82, Couple = .88 


Internal consistency: 

Physical abuse = .90 
Psychological abuse = .97 
Item-total correlation = .51 -.90 
Alpha: physical = .90 


Alpha: Verbal aggression: 
Males = .72 
Females = .82 


Physical aggression: 
Males = .58 
Females = .78 


Alpha: 

Reasoning: H-W=.64 W-H=.51 
Verbal aggress: H-W=.74 W-H= .82 
Violence: H-W= .59 W-H=.77 


Alpha for mothers’ report physical aggression = .92 


3B. RELIABILITY - Gay and Lesbian Couples 


Fang simmay 


284 women in lesbian 


relationships 


Alpha: 

Verbal aggression = .84 
Violence = .86 

Severe Violence = .96 


3C. RELIABILITY - Dating Couples 
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Barnes, Greenwood, & | 202 Canadian male Alpha: Physical violence = .57 
Sommer, 1991 undergrads 


Bethke & Dejoy, 1993 | 77 females & 65 males Alpha: Perpetuation - 

undergraduates Reasoning = .71 
Verbal Aggression = .76 
Violence = .71 
Victimization - 
Reasoning = .56 
Verbal Aggression = .85 
Violence = .89 


Bookwala, et al., 1992 | 227 female & 78 male Alpha: Perpetuate violence = .83 
undergrads Received violence = .81 


Verbal aggress (subj) = .77 
Verbal aggress (partner) = .78 


Martin, 1990 102 female undergrads Hazlett's modified CTS (Conflict Behavior Survey) 
Alpha: .71 to .85 


Pedersen & Thomas, 116 female & 50 male Alpha: 

1992 undergrads Reasoning: .50 
Verbal aggression: .79 
Violence: .82 


Straus, Hamby, 317 undergraduate Alpha for the CTS2: 
Boney-McCoy and students Negotiation = .86 
Sugarman , 1996 Psychological Aggression = .79 
Physical Assault = .86 
Sexual Coercion = .87 
Injury = .95 


3D. RELIABILITY - Parent to Child 


Fngsinmay 


Amato, 1991 176 undergrads Alpha: 
Parent-child violence = .71 


Test-Retest: 
CTS administered at beginning & end of semester. T1 and T2 
correlations: 


Parent-child violence = .80 


Brown & Mann, 1990 Australian studnts: Reliability coefficient modified CTS Reasoning: 
123 8th year Mother = .80 
119 9th year Father = .83 
119 10th year 
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142 11th year 
82 12th year 


Caliso & Milner, 1992 


Corral-Verdugo, Frias- 
Armenta, Romero, and 
Munoz, 1995 


Dembo et al, 1988 


Dembo et al, 1989 


Harry, 1989 


Johnson, 1988 


Kolko, Kazdin, and 
Day, 1996 


McGuire & Earls, 1993 


Osborne and 
Fincham, 1996 


Plomin, et al, 1994 


30 abusive mothers, w/ 
childhd abuse 


30 nonabusive mothers, 


w/ childhd abuse 
30 nonabusve, no 
abuse moms 


59 mothers reported as 


abusive and 46 mothers 


selected from the 


general population of 
Mexico 


145 detainees ata 
juvenille detention ctr 


145 juvenile detainees 
in 1984 
398 juvenile detainees, 
1986-87 


17 gay and 67 
heterosexual undergrad 
men 


67 graduate students 
(pilot study) 


323 children and their 
parents or guardians 


AO mothers, 
most Hispanic or Black. 


169 sixth and seventh 
graders from four 
middle-class schools in 
Midwest 


Parents and siblings in 
707 families 


Parents’ recall of childhood 
Alpha: 

Reasoning = .47 

Verbal abuse = .83 
Physical violence = .85 


Alpha = .72 for moderate punishment scale (slapped or spanked: 
insulted or swore; stomped out of room/house; pushed, grabbed or 
shoved) 


Alpha = .61 for severe punishment scale (burned or scalded; kicked, bit 
or hit with fist or object) 


Alpha: Adult to Child CTS Physical abuse = .68 


Alpha: CTS Physical abuse = .69 


Alpha physical violence = .79 


Test retest (week apart) of modified CTS: 
M-C violence = .70 

F-C violence = .7912 

Alpha for violence scale 

M-C reported by parent = .74 

M-C reported by child = .64 


Alpha: 

Reasoning: .74 
Verbal Aggress: .59 
Physical Viol: .49 


Test-retest: 

Pearson correlations btwn time 1 and 2 of the test-retest were signif for 
all subscales - 

Reasoning: .80 

Verbal Agg: .79 

Physical Viol: .49. 

Alpha: .85 for ratings of mothers and .83 for ratings of fathers. 


Alpha: 
Reasoning CTS - 
Parental reports = .41 
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Simons, et al., 1993b 


Simons, Wu, Johnson, 
Conger, 1995 


Strassberg, 1995 


Straus, 1979 
1990 


Wilson & Yancey 
Martin, 1988 


Kolko, Kazdin, and 
Day, 1996 


Plomin, et al., 1994 


Straus, 1979 
1990 


204 recently divorced 
mothers 


451 two parent families 
recruited from cohort of 
all seventh grade 
students in lowa with a 
sibling within four years 
of age of the seventh 
grader 

40 mothers recruited 
from community in 
Nashville Tennessee, 
divided into 20 mothers 
of behavior problem 
boys and 20 mothers of 
average boys 


2,143 men and women 
(VA) 


2,143 men and women 
(VA) 


Child reports = .43 
Symbolic/verbal aggress CTS - 
Parental reports = .79 

Child reports = .80 


Alpha: Recall by mothers of CTS P-C violence in family of origin: 
Mother-child = .84 

Father-child = .83 

The harsh discipline index were adapted from the CTS. Alpha was .73 
for men=report about their fathers and .70 for reports about mothers. 
Alpha was .78 and .75 for womens reports of their mothers and fathers, 
respectively. 


Alpha: Verbal aggression = .76; Spanking Index ,79; Hitting Scale = .50. 


Alpha, CTS Form N: 
Reasoning = .69 

Verbal Aggression = .77 
Violence = .62 


Alpha: 

Reasoning = .53 
Verbal aggression = .78 
Violence = .92 


3E. RELIABILIITY, Child to Child 


Fang Sunnay 


323 children and their 
parents or guardians 


707 pairs of siblings aged 
10-18 


2,143 couples (VA) 


Alpha for violence scale 
Child-to-sibling reported by parent = .84 
Child-to-sibling reported by child = .83 


Alpha for Sibling CTS: 
Reasoning = .51 
Verbal/symbolic aggression = .79 
Violence = .88 


Alpha, CTS Form N: 
Reasoning = .56 

Verbal Aggression = .79 
Violence = .82 


3F. RELIABILITY, Child to Parent 
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Fang Sunnay 


Kolko, Kazdin, and 323 children and their Alpha for violence scale 
Day, 1996 parents or guardians Child-to-mother reported by parent = .77 
Child-to-mother reported by child = .71 


Straus, 1979 2,143 couples (VA) Alpha, CTS Form N: 
1990 Reasoning = .64 
Verbal Aggression = .77 
Violence = .78 


4A. FACTOR STRUCTURE - Married and Cohabiting Couples 


Baring, et al. 1987 187 couples in marital therapy, Two interpretable factors (physical and psychological aggress) 
398 nonclinic couples consistently formed, with only 2 inconsistencies, in both 
samples with reports of both men & women's aggression. The 
most parsimonious physl aggress index would be based on 
CTS items 11-17. 


Edleson, et al., 1991 60 male abusive couples & 60 Modified CTS formed two factors: verbal abuse and physical 
nonviol couples violence 


cskovisetal 1901 | seetdesmerateen | 
cskovisetal 1908 | seotdesmetatesn | 


Grandin and Lupri, 1995 | 1986 Canadian National Family | Used exploratory factor analysis (principle factoring with 
Life Survey and US National iterations) and produced factor loadings similar to Straus (1979) 
Family Violence Resurvey 1985 | for each of four subsamples: Canadian H-W, Canadian W-H, 
American H-W, American W-H. 


Herbert, Silver, & Ellard, | 130 abused women Modified CTS formed 3 factors: 
1991 verbal abuse, physical abuse, severe physical abuse 


Hoffman, Demo, & 619 husbands in Thailand Modified CTS (3 physical abuse items) formed one factor. 
Edwards, 1994 


Hornung, McCullough, & | 1,553 married women in A modified CTS formed 3 factors: psychological abuse, physical 
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Sugimoto, 1981 aggress, & life-threatening viol 


Jorgensen, 1977 240 spouses Modified CTS (Conflict Intensity Score, combining items from 
(both partners) Straus, Blood, Spiegel, & Deutsch) formed 3 factors: 
High intensity (threat of violence) 
Med intensity (verbal aggression) 
Low intensity (reasoning) 
Kolko, Kazdin, and Day, | 323 children and their parents Factor analysis using Form N of CTS identified reasoning and 
1996 or guardians verbal aggression factors as well as two violence factors: 
ordinary and more serious, 


Kumagai & Straus, 1983 | 635 Japanese, 391 Indian, & Factor loadings for H-W & W-H viol in each society formed 3 
139 American students different factors: viol, verbal aggress, & reasoning. 


McCloskey, Figueredo, 367 mothers and their children Factor structure for H-W modified CTS (additional items 

& Koss, n.d. from shelters and the including sexual abuse items) 

unpublished community Mother CTS reports formed 4 factors: verbal aggress, physical 
aggress, escalated (severe) viol, & sexual abuse. 
Child CTS reports formed 3 factors: verbal, physical, & 
escalated aggression. 


O'Leary, et al, 1987 393 engaged couples Two factors emerged: psychological and physical aggression. 
A separate severe factor didn't emerge. 


Pan, Neidig, O'Leary, 7,504 men & 896 women Using a modified CTS, similar factor structures formed for men 
1994 reported their acts and 6,917 & women as aggressors with three factors: psych agress, mild 
men & 779 women reported physl aggress, and severe physl aggress. Factor structure for 
acts toward them. men & women's reports of physical aggress by partners were 
Second sample of 3,596 men & | different. For women as victims, all use of physl force loaded 
425 women. onto one physical aggress factor. For men as victims, mild & 
severe physical viol were separate factors. 
The factor structure was cross-validiated with the second 
sample. 


Rodenburg & Fantuzzo, | 164 abused women mostly The “usual CTS factor structure was replicated". Two 
1993 from clinics/shelters "threatened" items correlated equally w/ verbal & physical 
aggress scales. 


Russell & Hulson, 1992 53 couples Factor structure consisted of 3 factors: physical abuse (items 9- 
15), psych abuse (4-8), & reasoning (1-3) 


Saunders, 1994 192 battered women Modified CTS (10 items added to cover nonviol threats & sex. 
abuse) revealed 3 factors: psych, physcl, life-threatening abuse. 


Schumm, Bollman, et al, | Adolescents, randomly selected | Three factors emerged: physical violence, verbal aggression, 
1982 Rural sample: and reasoning. Similar to Straus with small differences in item 
47 male, 36female Urban loadings, esp differences with "brought in someone else to help 
sample: settle things". May be a factor of region. 
53 male, 45female 


Straus, 1979 2,143 couples (VA) Form A, H-W produced 3 factors: Violence, Verbal aggression, 
1990 & Reasoning 
Form N, H-W produced 4 factors: 
Violence, Verbal aggression, Severe violence, & Reasoning. 
W-H factors were very similar 
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TenVergert, Kingma, & 
Gillespie, 1990 


Tolman, 1989 


Caulfield & Riggs, 1992 


Martin, 1990 


Sack, Keller, & Howard, 
1982 


unknown 


686 married /cohabiting male 
and female repondents 
(All Alberta Study) 


407 male abusers 

207 women who had been 
abused at intake into FV 
program 


Factor structure consisted of 2 factors: mild phys viol & severe 
phys viol. However, when Pearson correl are substit. by 
tetrachoric correl & analyzed using ULS (unweighted least 
squares) and GLS (weighted generalized least squares), there 
appears to be one physical violence factor. 


All 5 CTS verbal aggression items included in the Psychological 
Maltreatment of Women Inventory (PMWI) loaded onto one 
factor for both men and women. 


4B. FACTOR STRUCTURE - Dating Couples 


STUDY 1: 268 male & 399 
female undergraduates 


STUDY 2: 117 male & 172 
female undergraduates 


144 female & 79 male 
undergrads 


92 male, & 
119 female undergraduates 


STUDY 1: 
268 male & 399 female 
ungrad2 


STUDY 2: 
117 male & 172 female 
ungrads 


STUDY 1: The factor structure for men & women were similar, 
each with 4 factors: physical aggress & threat, verb aggress & 
coercion, reasoning, & severe aggress. RMS computations 
support the similarity in factor str btwn men and women (RMS = 
.11 to .15) 


STUDY 2: Data for both men & women were analyzed together. 
The same for factors formed. 


Using Hazlett's modified CTS (Conflict Behav Survey), a 4 
factor structure emerged: avoidance, verbal aggress, positive 
communication, & physical aggress 


Five factors emerged for P-C and dating CTS: 
Premarital reasoning 

Premarital aggression 

Parental aggression 

Parental reasoning 

Mother's aggression 


STUDY 1: For both men & women, three factors emerged 
(physcl aggress & threat, verbal aggress & coercion, and 
appropriate conflict resolution). Root Mean Sqre (RMS) show 
that pattern & magnitude of item loadings for men & women 
were similar. 

STUDY 2: The study replicated the 3 factor structure. 


4C. FACTOR STRUCTURE - Parent to Child 
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Caliso & Milner, 1992 30 abusive mothers, w/ childhd Factor analysis formed 4 factors: 
abuse reasoning, verbal abuse, physical violence, and a second 
30 nonabusive mothers, w / violence dimension (severe) 
childhd abuse 
30 nonabusve, no abuse moms 


Dembo et al, 1988 145 detainees at a juvenille 6 Adult-to-Child CTS physical abuse items formed one factor. 
detention center 


Dembo et al, 1989 145 juvenile detainees in 1984 6 Adult to Child CTS physical abuse items formed one factor. 
398 juvenile detainees, 1986- 
87 


Dembo et al, 1990 230 male, 68 female detainees 6 Adult to Child CTS physical abuse items formed one factor. 
at a juvenile detention center 


(initial and 11-14 mnth follow- 
up) avg age = 16 


Lenton, 1990 89 mothers Items were added to CTS to modify it into a 29 item discipline 
48 fathers in Canada index. Three factors emerged: mixed (positive & negative 
reactive), violent (danger of injury), and proactive (aims at 
teaching) discipline. 


McCloskey, Figueredo, 367 mothers and their children Factor structure for P-C modified CTS (additional items 

& Koss, n.d. from shelters and the including sexual abuse items) 

unpublished community Father-Child CTS 
Mother and child reports formed 4 factors: verbal aggress, 
physical aggress, escalated (severe) viol, & sexual abuse. 
Mother-Child CTS 
Mother reports formed 2 factors: verbal and physical 
aggression. 
Child reports formed 3 factors: 
verbal, physical & escalated aggression. 


5. COMPARISON OF METHODS 


Kennedy & Dutton, 1987 454 face-to-face Phone vs Face to Face 


unpublished 591 telephone surveys Participation rates (not violence rates) 
Edmonton (face to face) =76.3% 
Calgery (phone) = 76.7% 
Other Alberta (phone) = 80.7% 


Lawrence, Heyman, & 50 couples in treatment program Phone vs Face to Face 
O'Leary, n.d. unpublished given phone and written reports Telephone reports on CTS didn't signif differ from 
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(submitted) 


Lawrence, Heyman, and 
Oxeary, 1995 


O'Leary et al, 1987 


Smith, 1986 


Smith, 1989 
Smith, 1994 


50 Couples 
(both partners) 


393 engaged couples at 
premarital, 
18 mnth, & 30 mnth intervals 


315 women given telephone 
surveys w/ open or closed 
questions 


REVIEW effectiveness of 
telephone versus face-to-face 
surveys. 


604 randomly selected married/ 
cohabiting women 
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written reports. Correlations btwn phone & written 
reports: 

Husb report H-W aggress = .66 

Husb report W-H aggress = .80 

Wife report H-W aggress = .59 

Wife report W-H aggress = .84 

Phone vs Face 0 Face 

Telephone reports did not significantly differ from 
written reports. 


'Either/Or" Reports of Spousal Aqgression: 
Combination of either reports by individual or by partner 


about a spouses behavior are higher than only self- 
reported aggression. 


Open vs Closed Questions 


No signif difference in ability of closed vs open 
questions to elicit reports of abuse. However, open 
questions tended to produce more abuse info. than 
closed. 


Phone vs Face to Face 

Tentatively concludes that phone surveys are 
marginally inferior to face-to-face surveys for getting a 
representative sample. However, good quality of 
phone data compensates for this minor disadvantage. 
ADD REVIEWED STUDIES 


Open vs Closed Questions 


Open ended questions following the close-ended CTS 
questions revealed additional accounts of violence & 
increased number of victims of family violence. 
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DeMaris & Jackson, 1987 


Dunford, 1990 


Edelson & Syers, 1990 


Edleson & Brygger, 1986 


Edleson & Syers, 1991 


Grusznski & Carrillo, 1988 


Hamberger & Hastings, 
1988 


Jaffe, et al, 1986 


Markman, et al. 1993 


Renick, Blumberg, & 
Markman, 1992 


6. USE IN EVALUATING INTERVENTIONS 


53 male batterers 


247 male batterers 
responded to by police 


92 (of original 283) 
men randomly 
assigned to treatment 
programs. 


29 couples w/ male in 
treatment 


70 (of original 283) 
men randomly 
assigned to treatment 
programs. 


175 men in treatment 


71 men in treatment 
(32 did followup) and 
their partners 


73 battered women 


114 couples: 

25 completed 
intervention prgrm 
42 decline intrvntn 
47 control 


20 couples attend 
PREP (marital prob 
prevention) 24 control 
couples 


CTS completed for one yr preceding entrance into counseling & for 
period since last session. Recividism (dichotomized CTS) = 35%. 
Comparision in recividism rates are given by batterer characteristics. 


CTS administered at 6 & 12 months after random assigment of 
warrants to domestic violence calls. Batterers who received 
warrants were signif less likely than nonwarrant batterers to engage 
in threatening, minor assault, total assault, and serious violence. 


Men attended one of 6 treatment programs (12 or 36 sessions of 

self-help, education, or combined). The pre and post treatment and 
6 mnth follow-up questionnaire included CTS items. Shorter, more 
structured group treatment was most effective in reducing violence. 


Couples completed the CTS upon before & one year after the men 
completed a batterer's treatment program in the Midwest. Focus of 
study on partner agreement not outcome of treatment. 

See CTSVALID 


CTS items were included in the 18 month follow-up of men who 
attended one of 6 treatment programs (12 or 36 sessions of self- 
help, education, or combined). About 2/3 of men reported no viol at 
18mth. Short-term, relatively structured group treatment tends to 
produce most consistent successful results. 


Determine characteristics which discriminate among batterers who 
complete and who don't complete treatment programs. Completers 
report fewer threats of violence on a modified CTS. 


CTS was completed before and after a 15 session violence- 
abatement program and at one year follow-up. Treatment 
completers show reduction in violence as a result of treatment. 
After treatment: nonviol=23, viol=9 


CTS was administered before and after policy response to abuse. 
Women continued to report after police intervention and there was a 
decrease in rates of violence. 


CTS was administered at 3,4, & 5 yr follow-ups after the PREP 
marital functioning & problem prevention program. Couples 
completing program (mean freq=.39) reported signif fewer instances 
of physical viol than control couples (freq=1.53), but not signif 
difference between complete and decline couples (freq=.68). 


CTS was administered to couples before marriage and at 8 follow- 
up points up to 10 yrs of marriage. Approx half of the couples 
attended PREP (invention program to prevent marital distress & 
divorce) 
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Sullivan & Davidson, 1991 


Sullivan, 1991 


Sullivan, et al., 1992 


Tutty, Bidgood, & Rothery, 
1993 


Van Widenfelt et al, 1996 


Anson and Sagy, 
1995 in the Soroka Medical Center 


41 battered women - 
25 received advocacy 
16 controls 


41 battered women - 
25 received advocacy 
16 controls 


141 battered women - 
71 received advocacy 
70 control 


76 women in 12 
support groups 

(60 - completed 
program & posttest, 32 
- 6mth followup) 


67 distressed couples 
in the Netherlands 
recruited from 
newspaper ad 


CTS was administered before and after the experimental group 
received one-on-one assistance in accessing community resources 
from a trained advocate. No statistically signif difference btwn 
experimental and control group in abuse after leaving shelter. 


CTS was administered before and at intervals after the experimental 
group received one-on-one assistance in accessing community 
resources from a trained advocate. Of experimental & control 
women who returned to batterers, none reported violence. Some 
women from both groups experienced viol although not in 
relationship with partner. 


Modified CTS was administered before intervention and at 6 follow- 
up points to measure abuse experiences after receiving advocacy in 
findings community resources. No stat signif difference btwn control 
& experimental groups in experiencing physical & psychol abuse 


after leaving shelter. 


CTS was administered to women before & after attending one of 12 
support groups for battered women & at a 6 mnth follow-up. There 
weren't any signif changes on reasoning subscale, but signif 
reductions on verbal abuse and physical violence scales. 

Pre Post 6mnths 
Reasoning 25.0 30.0 23.3 
Verbal 25.5 148 10.6 
Violence 34 0.9 0.0 


Compared couples in which one partner experienced parental 
divorce with couples in which both partners were from intact families 
of origin. Study found that subjects with a history of family of origin 
divorce showed trends of intensifying relationship difficulties and 
that the prevention intervention did not make these subjects any 
more equipped to prevent relationship discord and dissolution 


7. USE WITH RACIAL, ETHNIC, & CULTURAL GROUPS 


and Valentine, 1995 mothers in UK abuse on depression and eating disorders 
To explore the role of bodily shame as a mediator 
between sexual or physical abuse and depression 


161 Israeli Jewish women who had given birth 


To explore the degree to which concepts drawn 
from North American research are applicable to 
marital violence among Israeli Jews 


Archer & Ray, 1989 23 college dating couples in UK Examine extent of viol, gender differences, inter- 
partner agreement, & correlates of violence. 
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Bachman & Straus, 204 American Indian and Ethnic group comparison 
1990 2007 White families 


unpublished 


Barnes, Greenwood, | 202 male Canadian college students Examine prevalence and correlates of dating 
& Sommer, 1991 violence. 


Boone & Flint, 1988 Black, 83 adolescent, low income Tests the effectiveness of CTS & BDHI to 
31 instit., aggressive differentiate btwn aggress & nonaggress innercity 
30 noninstit., aggressive Black teen males. 
22 noninstit,. nonaggress. 


Boye-Beaman, 123 Black and 412 white couples applying for Gender identity is related to couple aggression, but 
Leonard, & Senchak, | marriage licenses. there are race differences. 
1993 


Brinkerhoff & Lupri, 562 Calgary couples Introductory survey of interspousal violence 

1988 

Brown & Mann, 1990 | 585 Australian studnts Examine relationship between family structure and 
(8th through 12th year) processes and decision making of adolescents 


Brown, Harris, Eales, | 404 women with a child living at home in To examine the effect of childhood experiences of 

1996 London child abuse and neglect and adulthood experiences 
such as widowhood and divorce on anxiety and 
depression 

1984 community 


Brutz & Allen, 1988 131 male and 159 female Examine the relationship btwn religious 
Quakers commitment, peace activism, & global commitment 
to Quaker beliefs 


147 Black & 427 White marriedcohabit men 
1979 and women (VA) levels of child & spousal violence 
Choi and Edleson, 510 Singapore citizens over the age of 17 
1995 formal legal intervention in wife assaults 
510 Singapore citizens over the age of 17 
among Singaporeans 


Choi and Edleson, 

1996 

Corral-Verdugo, 59 mothers reported as abusive and 46 To explore the influence that beliefs concerning the 
mothers selected from the general population corrective effects of punishment have upon child 

of Mexico punishment and abuse in a Mexican population 


Frias-Armenta, 
Romero, and Munoz, 
1995 


DeKeseredy, 1989 308 male Canadian undergraduates Examine the influence of male peer social support 
on the relationship btwn the stress of dating and 


violence against women. 


DeKeseredy & Kelly, | 1,835 women Examine the incidence and prevalence of abuse of 

1993 1,307 men in Canadian colleges women in dating relationships 

DeMaris, 1990 536 Black & White undergrads Examines racial differences in the effects of abuse 
in family of origin on dating violence. 


Dutton, 1986b 25 self-referred Examine batterers’ explanation and placing of 
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50 court order responsibility for violence. 
Canadian male batterers in treatment and their 
wives 


Edleson et al, 1991 60 violent and 60 nonviol Israeli husb & their Effects of cognitive, & interpersonal factors on wife 
wives abuse 

Eisikovits et al, 1991 

Eisikovits et al, 1993 


Gelles & Edfeldt, U.S.- 1,146 men and women (VA) Compare rates and correlates of child abuse in U.S. 


1981 SWEDEN - 1,168 men & women with child and Sweden. 
age 3-17 
Grandin and Lupri, 1986 Canadian National Family Life Survey To compare the incidence of violence between 
1995 and US National Family Violence Resurvey domestic partners in the US and Canada 
1985 


Haj-Yahia & Edleson, | 434 engaged Arab-Palestinian men in Israel Exploring causes of differential use of conflict 
1994 tactics by men towards fiancees, including violence 
in family of origin. 


Hamptom & Gelles, 580 Black men and women Examine the incidence, patterns, & causes of viol in 
1994 2941 White men and women (VB) Black families 


Hampton, Gelles & National representative sample (VA, VB) Compared changes in rates of violence (towards 

Harrop, 1989 1975 - 147 Black men/women children & btwn couples) in Black families over 10yr 
1985 - 576 Black men/women period. 

Hartz, 1995 96 high school students in Hawaii of Examined Parent-teen dyadic aggression levels for 
European, Japanese, Polynesian, and Filipino | Americans of European, Japanese, Polynesian, and 
ancestry. Filipino ancestry. 


Hinshaw & Forbes, 49 U.S. college students 57 Spanish college Cultural differences in the relation btwn gender role 
1992 stdnts attitudes & confit resolution. 

Hoffman, Demo, & 619 husbands in Thailand Access use of physical force against wives and test 
Edwards, 1994 theoretical model. 


Houston and Hwang, | 80 female university students at the University | To examine the nature and extent of sexual 
1996 of Western Ontario harassment in high school students by teachers, 
and factors related to the overperception and 
underperception of such sexual harassment 
experiences 


Johnson and Sacco, 12,300 women age 18 or older in Canada To explore womens experiences of sexual and 

1995 physical abuse since age 16. 

Jorgenson, 1985 82 Black and 164 White undergrads Replication of Steinmetz's study of family conflict 
resolution with addition of race. 

Julian & McKenry, 26 Black, 16 White viol Difference in rates of viol by race 

1993 44 Black, 6 Black nonviol men 


Kaufman Kantor, 1,656 White Examine ethnic differences in the relationship 
1990 274 Black between alcohol use and wife assault. 


224 Hispanic men and women 
(VB) 


Kaufman Kantor, 743 married or cohabiting Hispanic men and Violence rate comparison btwn Hispanic subgroups. 
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Jasinski, & women (NA) 

Aldarondo, 1994 

Kennedy & Dutton, 1,045 men and women from Alberta, Canada Examine the prevalence of 
1989 H-W violence in Canada 


Kennedy et al, 1991 434 Alberta (AAS) and Examine the extent of community awareness of 
580 Toronto men and women wige abuse. 


Kumagai & Straus, 635 Japanese, 391 Indian, & 139 American Examine CTS factor str and conjugal violence 
1983 students crossculturally 


Lenton, 1990 89 mothers & 48 fathers Examine the etiology of parent's aggression 
in Canada (random sample in Toronto) towards their children 


Lenton, 1995 8418 women interviewed for the Statistics To compare the power theory and feminist theories 
Canada Violence Against Women Survey as explanations of wife abuse 

Lindman, et al., 1992 | 16 violent men, 20 intoxicated, nonviol men, Effects of alcohol & hormone levels on violent 
19 men for control group in Finland behavior 

Lockhart & White, 155 Black women Examine class differences in violence rates 

1989 


Lockhart, 1987 155 Black and Examine race/class differences in H-W violence 
152 White women 
Malamuth et al, 1995 | 176 Canadian men and 91 of their female To test and further develop a model that predicts 
partners who participated in a previous study sexual aggression and conflict behavior by men 
ten years earlier when they were toward women. 
undergraduates 
Mathias, Mertin, and 52 mothers who had been residents of one of To examine the psychological functioning of 
Murray, 1995 10 womensshelter in Southern Australia and children who came from backgrounds of domestic 
the mothers of 22 children recruited from violence 
primary schools. The CTS was used to 
ensure the community sample had no history 
of domestic violence, and to evaluate the level 
of violence experienced by the clinical sample 
Maxwell, 1995 1000 adult New Zealanders (CTS questions To explore what parents in New Zealand are doing 
asked only to current parents in the sample) to discipline their children in their home, and what 
are their attitudes toward physical punishment in the 
home. These results are then compared to those of 
30 years ago 
Mazza, Dennerstein, 3026 women over the age of 18 living in To determine the prevalence of domestic violence, 
Ryan, 1996 Australia child abuse and sexual assault experienced by 
women attending general practitioners 


McCloskey, 367 mothers and children from shelters & Examine the relationship between income and 
Figueredo, & Koss, community: occupational status and men's use of violence 
n.d. 53.4% white towards wives and children. 
unpublished 35% Mexican-American 

5.5% African-American 

4.4% Native-American 

1.6% Asian,Pacific Islandr 


McCloskey, & 367 mothers and children from shelters & Examine the effects of family violence on the mental 
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Figueredo community: health of children. 
unpublished 53.4% white 

35% Mexican-American 

5.5% African-American 

4.4% Native-American 

1.6% Asian,Pacific Islandr 


McCloskey, et al, n.d. | Mexican American mother/child pairs- Examine psychosocial effects of political and 
unpublished 24 husb violent and domestic violence. 
24 husb nonviol families 
McCloskey et al, 70 mother child pairs from Mexico and To explore the psychological effects of political 
1995 countries in Central America living in Tucson violence on Central American refugee families and 
domestic violence on resettled Mexican women and 
children 


McFarlane, Parker, 1203 African American, Hispanic, and Anglo To explore the effects of abuse on pregnant 

and Soeken, 1995 women in urban prenatal clinics womens health and infant birth weight 

McFarlane et al. 267 Black, 236 Hispanic, and 188 White Examine physical viol during pregnancy & effects on 
1992 pregnant women prenatal care. 

McGuire & Earls, Black (33%) & Hispanic (45%) Methodological study 

1993 40 economically disadvantaged mothers. 


Neff, Holamon, and 1374 married separated or divorced Racial differences in the prevalence, and correlates 
Davis Schluter, 1995 | respondents of Anglo, Black, and Mexican of spousal violence in a community sample of 
American adults. Anglo, Black, and Mexican American adults 
Norton, Manson, 16 American Indian women requesting To describe the characteristic of domestic violence 
1995 counseling for domestic violence, who among American Indian women participating in an 
received the CTS, (and a comparison group of | urban domestic violence program 
198 American Indian women) 
Orava, McLeod, and 55 abused women recruited from violence To examine the effect of experiencing domestic 
Sharpe, 1996 shelters in Canada and 18 non abused women | violence on womens psychological health, 
recruited from the community specifically locus of control, feelings of personal 
power, depressive symptomology, self-esteem and 
judgements of control 


Osofsky et al, 1993 53 Black mothers of elementary school Study the effects of chronic community and family 
children violence on children's stress and behavior. 

Rouse, 1988 64 Black, 34 Hispanic, & 130 White Examine racial differences in extent, type, & 
undergraduates correlates of dating violence. 


Ryan, 1995 Study two: 197 male students froma To explore the presence of characteristics 
Canadian University and from a small associated with Avattering personalities@n 
American liberal arts college courtship violent men 
Study three: 123 males, 69 from two year 
community college and 54 from a small liberal 
arts college 


1992 Finland children in families 
To determine if the abuse of children was prevalent 
among the middle-class professionals of India 


Smith, 604 Canadian women Examine the prevalence, incidence, and correlates 
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of wife abuse in Canada 


1988a 


Smith, 1986 315 Canadian women Test of telephone survey methods 


Smith, 1987 604 Canadian women Examine the prevalence and incidence of wife 
abuse in Canada 


Smith, 1990b 604 Canadian women Test relationship btwn sociodemographic factors 
and wife abuse 

Smith, 1991 604 Canadian women Test relationship btwn peer approval of violence 
and wife abuse 


Smith, n.d. 604 Canadian women Test hypothesis that wife assault is related to 
conflict btwn patriarchal husb & antipatriarchal 
wives 


So-kum Tang, 1994 136 male, 246 female Explore the extent of spousal violence in Chinese 
Chinese undergraduates in Hong Kong families in Hong Kong 


Straus & Smith, 1990 | 721 Hispanic men & women Examine the extent & factors associated w/ violence 
4,052 White men and women (VB) in Hispanic families. 


Smith, 1990a 604 Canadian women Test relationship btwn patriarchal ideology and wife 
beating. 


Smith, 1988b 315 Canadian women Test the objectivity of women's fear of viol crime. 


Van Widenfelt et al, 67 distressed couples in the Netherlands To evaluate a program for the prevention of 

1996 recruited through a newspaper ad relationship distress on couples from intact families 
and couples in which one partner experienced 
parental divorce 
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8A. CHILDREN AS RESPONDENTS, Parent-Child Interaction 


Brown & Mann, 1990 Australian studnts: 
123 8th year 

119 9th year 

119 10th year 

142 11th year 


82 12th year 


Cantrell, et al., 1990 114 boys & 161 girls ages 15- Examine relationship btwn economic & familial factors and family 
17 violence (CTS measured) 


Students completed a modified version of CTS reasoning scale to 
examine relationship between family structure and processes and 
decision making of adolescents. 


Dembo, et al, 1987 Examine abuse history (CTS measured, viol from any adult over 


18) among youth marijuana users. 


323 detainees in a juvenile 
detention ctr (avg age = 15) 


Dembo et al, 1989 


145 juvenile detainees in 1984 
398 juvenile detainees, 1986- 
87 


Dembo, et al, 1990 230 male, 68 female detainees 
at a juvenile detention center 
(initial and 11-14 mnth follow- 


up) avg age = 16 


Dembo, et al, 1994 297 detainees in a juvenile 


detention center (avg age=15) 


Dembo, et al. 1988 145 detainees in a juvenille 
detention ctr (avg age = 15) 


Longitudinal study examining the relationship between abuse 
history (CTS measured) & drug use among youths. 


Longitudinal study examining the relationship between abuse 
history (CTS measured) & drug use among youths. 


Longitudial study examining the relationship between abuse 
history (CTS measured) and drug use and delinquency among 
youths. 


Examine the relationship between abuse history (CTS measured, 
viol from any adult over 18) & drug use among youths. 


Kashani, Burbach, & 75 male, 75 female Examine the relationship between perception of family conflict 
Rosenberg, 1988 adolescents aged 14 -16. and depression among adolescents. 


Kim & Ko, 1990 


94 seriously 

662 mildly 

386 not battered boys and girls 
(averge age = 10) 


Kolko et al, 1993 162 children (ages 6-13) and 
their mothers 


Kolko, Kazdin, and Day, 
1996 


323 children and their parents 
or guardians 


Kruttschnitt & Dornfeld, 
1992 


50 battered and 50 community 
women & their children (ages 
11-12) 


Martin, et al, 1987 47 male,36 female 


rural 
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Examine relationship between child abuse and demographic, 
residential, family structure and parental characteristics. 


Study of the relationship btwn child, parent, & family factors and 
parental physical child abuse potential. 


Found that children reported higher rates of mother-child violence 
than did mothers, but reported lower rates of child-mother 
violence than did mothers. Also found that childrensreports of 
verbal aggression and violence between family dyads predicted 
forms of children-s dysfunction 


Examine the validity of youth reports of victimization & 
observation of spousal violence. 


Examine relationship between family violence and verbal 
aggression and levels of adolescent satisfaction with conflict in 
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53 male,45 female the family. 
urban adolescents 
(average age =15) 


McCloskey, Figueredo, & | 367 women and their children Examine the effects of family violence on children's mental 
Koss, n.d. unpublished (mean age of 9) from shelters health. 
and the community 
McCloskey, Figueredo, 365 women and one of their Study found that domestic violence predicted a child-+general 
and Koss, 1995 children (mean age 9) recruited | psychopathology. Further, family social support was not found to 
from numerous community buffer children from the negative effect of family violence 
establishments and 
advertisements 


McCloskey & Figueredo, 367 women and their children CTS items completed by children as part of study of how 
nd. (mean age of 9) from shelters economic and occupational factors are related to men's use of 
unpublished and the community viol in family. 


McKenry, et al. 1990 157 adolescent low income Identify stressors and resources (including CTS measured 
mothers (gave birth at ages 12- | violence in family of origin) which mediate depression for teen 
18) mothers at birth and one-year after birth. 


Noller, et al. 1992 11 girls, 13 boys (ages 12-16) Compare parent and adolescent perpections of family interaction. 
33 control adolscents 


Osborne and Fincham, 169 sixth and seventh graders |} Study found that marital conflict affects child adjustment both 
1996 in four middle-class schools in directly, and indirectly through parent-child relationships 
Midwest 


Plomin, et al, 1994 707 sibling pairs aged 10-18 Examine parent-child interaction to sort out nature vs nuture 
causes of family violence. 
3,666 boys and 3,769 girls Children completed the CTS to examine the prevalence & context 
(age 15-16) in Finland of viol against children in families. 
Simons, et al 1993b 204 children of divorced Children used the CTS to report P-C physical aggression before 
mothers their parents’ divorce. 


Truscott, 1992 Adolescent males: Used CTS to examine relationship between experiencing 
35 offender parental violence and being a youth offender. 
25 high school students 


8B. CHILDREN AS RESPONDENTS - Parent-Parent Interaction 


her sample 


Cantrell, et al., 1990 114 boys & 161 girls ages 15-17 Examine relationship btwn economic & familial factors and 
family violence (CTS measured) 
Durant et al, 1995 225 black adolescents age 11-19 Study found that exposure to violence (including violence 
living in or around HUD housing in between parents as measured by CTS) is related to 
Augusta, GA depression, hopelessness, and low levels of perceived 


meaning in ones life (purpose in life). 
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162 children (ages 6-13) and their 
mothers 

323 children and their parents or 
guardians 


Kolko et al, 1993 


Kolko, Kazdin, and Day, 
1996 


Study of the relationship btwn child, parent, & family 
factors and parental physical child abuse potential. 


Found that children reported higher rates of parental 
violence than did mothers. Also found that childrens 
reports of verbal aggression and violence between family 
dyads predicted forms of childrens dysfunction 


50 battered and 
50 community women & their children 
(ages 11-12) 


Kruttschnitt & Dornfeld, 
1992 


Examine the validity of youth reports of victimization & 
observation of spousal violence. 


367 women and their children (mean 
age of 9) from shelters and the 
community 

365 women and one of their children 
(mean age 9) recruited from numerous 
community establishments and 
advertisements 


Examine the effects of family violence on children's mental 
health. 


McCloskey, Figueredo, & 
Koss, n.d. unpublished 


McCloskey, Figueredo, 
and Koss, 1995 


Study found that domestic violence predicted a childs 
general psychopathology. Further, family social support 
was not found to buffer children from the negative effect of 
family violence 


McCloskey & Figueredo, 367 women and their children (mean 
nd. age of 9) from shelters and the 
unpublished community 


CTS items completed by children as part of study of how 
economic and occupational factors are related to men's 
use of viol in family. 


McCloskey et al., n.d. 
unpublished 


O'Brien et al, 1994 181 children ages 8-11 Evaluate the agreement btwn child & parent modified CTS 
reports of spousal violence. 


O'Brien et al, n.d. 


Mother/child pairs from 24 husb viol & 
24 husb nonviol Mexican-American 


Examine psychosocial effects of political and domestic 
violence. 


35 mother/son pairs: Examine cognitive and emotional reactions to conflict as 


12 physical viol 

11 verbal aggress 

12 low conflict families 

Eighty-six intact families that included 
a mother, father, and at least one 8 to 
11 year old child 


OBrien, Margolin, John, 
1995 


related physical aggress, verbal aggress, & low conflict 
homes 


Examined the relation among marital conflict, childrens 
coping responses to parent marital conflict, and child 
adjustment. Study found that children who use coping 
strategies that involve them in parents=marital have 
higher levels of maladjustment than children who distance 
themselves from parents conflicts. Children who use 
coping strategies involving social support have decreased 
levels of child maladjustment 


Sariola & Uutela, 1992 409 children in Finland Children completed the CTS to examine the prevalence & 
context of viol against children in families. 


Schumm, Bollman et al, 
1982 


Adolescent, randomly selected: 
Rural sample: 


47 male, 36 female 
Urban sample: 
53 male, 45 female 


Schumm, Martin, et al, 
1982 


181 adolescents (mean age = 15) 
randomly selected from commuity 
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Adolescent reports of parents’ violence was used to test 
regional differences in factor structure. 


Children's CTS reports were used to distinguish nonviol, 
verbally viol, and both verbal & physically viol families 
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Ps reecor’s based on parents’ interaction 


204 recently divorced women & their Children used the CTS to report H-W physical aggression 
children (9th grade) before their parents’ divorce. 


Simons, et al, 1993a 


Truscott, 1992 


Adolescent males: Used CTS to examine relationship between witnessing 
35 offender parental violence and being a youth offender. 
25 high school students 
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8C. CHILDREN AS RESPONDENTS - Sibling Interaction 


Cantrell et al, 1990 114 boys & 161 girls ages 15-17 Examine relationship btwn economic & familial factors and 
family violence (CTS measured) 
Kolko et al, 1993 162 children (ages 6-13) and their Study of the relationship btwn child, parent, & family 
mothers factors and parental physical child abuse potential. 
Kolko, Kazdin, and Day, 323 children and their parents or Found that children and mothers were in moderate 
1996 guardians agreement regarding child ro sibling violence. Also found 


that childrenreports of verbal aggression and violence 
between family dyads predicted forms of childrens 
dysfunction 


Plomin et al, 1994 707 pairs of siblings aged 10-18 Examine sibling interaction to sort out nature vs nuture 
causes of family violence. 

Roscoe, Goodwin, & 244 junior high students Examine the extent and gender differences in sibling 

Kennedy, 1987 (average age = 12.3) violence. 


8D. CHILDREN AS RESPONDENTS - Child to Parent Interaction 


Cantrell et al, 1990 114 boys & 161 girls ages 15-17 Examine relationship btwn economic & familial factors and 
family violence (CTS measured) 


Kashani, Burbach & 75 male Depression among adolescents is related to higher CTS 
Rosenberg, 1988 75 female adolescents reports of verbal aggression and violence by themselves 
(aged 14, 15, & 16) and their mothers 


Kolko, et al, 162 children (ages 6-13) and their Study of the relationship btwn child, parent, & family 
mothers factors and parental physical child abuse potential 


Kolko, Kazdin, and Day, 323 children and their parents or Found that children and mothers were in moderate 

1996 guardians agreement regarding the absence of child-to mother 
violence. Also found that childrensreports of verbal 
aggression and violence between family dyads predicted 
forms of children dysfunction 
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9. USE WITH GAY AND LESBIAN COUPLES 


Lockhart et al, 1994 284 women in lesbian Explore the incidence, forms, and correlates of violence in 
relationships lesbian relationships 


Renzetti, 1988 100 lesbians Examines incidence, forms, and correlates of violence in lesbian 
couples 
Waterman, et al., 1989 36 lesbian and 34 gay male Examine the connect between experiencing forced sex and 
students other forms of intimate violence. 
10. USE WITH STUDYING ELDER ABUSE 


Bachman & Pillemer, 1991 | 1,238 men and women aged 55 & Examine the effects of retirement on spousal violence 
older (VB) 


Finkelhor & Pillemer, 1987 | 46 abused Examines correlates of elder abuse. 
216 control people aged 65 and older 

Gimpel, 1989 12 caregivers of elderly person Examine the effectiveness of respite care in reducing 

stress related to caring for the elderly. 

Paveza et al, 1992 184 Alzheimer patient & caregiver Examine the prevalence of and risk factors for caring for 
pairs Alzheimer patients. 

Pillemer, 1987a 42 physically abused elders and Examines domestic violence among the elderly. 
controls 


Pillemer & Finklehor, 1988 | 2020 elderly men and women Examine the prevalence of elder abuse. 


Pillemer & Finklehor, 1989 | 2020 elderly men and women Examine caregiver factors/characteristics related to elder 
follow-up: 46 abused elders, 251 abuse 
controlsGPF-to-F elder 


Pillemer & Moore, 1989 577 nurses & aides in nursing homes Examine prevalence and correlates of elder abuse by 
nurses and nursing aides. 
Pillemer & Suitor, 1988 520 married men and women aged 65 | Review and present new data on the study of elder abuse. 
& over (VB) 


Pillemer & Suitor, 1992 236 caregivers to elderly relatives w/ Examine correlates of violence among caregivers of 
Alzheimer's patients with Alzheimer's. 
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11. CRITIQUES AND REVIEWS OF CTS 
Aldarondo and Straus, 1994 
Arias & O'Leary, 1988 
Bagarozzi, 1989 
Barnett & Ryska, 1986 
Barnett & Wilshire, 1987 (RAQ, not CTS) 
Barnett, Butler, & Ryska, 1987 (RAQ, not CTS) 
Berliner, 1987 
Breines & Gordon, 1983 
Browne, 1993 
Cascardi and Vivian, 1995 
Cohn, 1987 
Connors, Heisner, & Trickett, 1992 
Dobash & Dobash, 1979 
Dobash & Dobash, 1981 
Dobash & Dobash, 1984 
Dobash & Dobash, 1992 
Dutton, 1986c 
Dutton, 1987 
Dutton, 1988 
Dutton, 1995b 
Finkelhor & Pillemer, 1988 
Flynn, 1990 
Gartner, 1993a 
Gartner, 1993b 
Gelles & Straus, 1990 
Gelles, 1979 
Gelles, 1990 
Gelles, Straus, & Harrop, 1988 
Hamberger & Hastings, 1986 
Holtzworth-Munroe, in press (get date) 
Johnson & Ferraro, 1988 
Johnson, 1993 
Johnson and Sacco, 1995 
Kittredge, 1989 
Lenton, 1995 
Margolin, 1991 (not CTS, recommends using it) 
Margolin, 1992 
Marshall, 1992a 
Marshall, 1992b 
Mayer & Johnson, 1988 
Milner, 1991 
Nazroo, 1995 
O'Leary & Jouriles, 1993 
O'Leary & Murphy, 1990 
O'Leary & Vivian, 1990 
O'Leary, n.d. 
Pagelow, 1981 
Pillemer, 1987b 
Pirog-Good & Stets, 1989 
Saunders, 1988 
Saunders, 1992 
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Schene, 1987 


Schumm & Bagarozzi, 1989 


Schwartz, 1987 


Shepard & Campbell, 1992 


Smith, 1989 


Smith, Vivian, & O'Leary, n.d. 


Sommer, 1995 
Steinmetz, 1980 
Stock, 1988 

Straus & Hamby, 1995 
Straus & Smith, 1990b 
Straus, 1973 

Straus, 1980a 

Straus, 1986 

Straus, 1990a 

Straus, 1990b 

Straus, 1990c 

Straus, 1991a 

Straus, 1991b 

Straus, 1993a 


Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, and Sugarman, 1996 
Sugarman & Hotaling, 1989 


Szinovacz, 1987 
VanHasselt, et al, 1993 
Yegidis, 1992 

Yilo, 1983b 


Choi and Edleson, 


1995 


12. OTHER USES OF CTS 


510 Singapore citizens over Items of the CTS were used to gauge the 

the age of 17 respondents perception of the degree of 
force involved in different physical actions, 
and to determine if the respondent felt these 
acts constituted wife assault 
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[Gilbert, 2000 #47] X x x x x x x 
[Goodman, 1999 #44] & X Xx X x x 
[Goodman, 2001 #45] 
[Goodman, 2000 #36] Xx 
[Hamby, 1996 #24] x x x X x x 
[Hamby, 1999 #37] x 
[Harned, 2002 #57] Xx Xx X 
[Holtzworth-Munroe, 2000 Xx Xx X 
#43] 
[Hooper, 1998 #31] X x x 
[Koziol-McLain, 2001 #48] X X 
[Lafontaine, 2002 #56] Xx xX Xx 
[Langhinrichsen-Rohling, Xx Xx 
2000 #22] 
[Lucente, 2001 #9] Xx Xx 
[Marcus, 2001 #25] 
[Mechanic, 2000 #21] Xx X Xx Xx 
[Meehan, 2001 #40] Xx Xx X Xx 
MOD = User Modified TOT = Total MIN = Minor SEV = Severe THR = Threat FOR = Force 
PRP = Perpetrator data VIC = Victim data C = Score combined with another CTS score 
Table 1B. CTS2 SCORES Reported 
ROLE ASSAULT INJURY NEGOTIATION PSYCH AGG SEXUAL COERC 
REFERENCE | MOD | PRP | VIC | TOT | MIN | SEV | TOT |] MIN | SEV J TOT] MIN | SEV | TOT | MIN | SEV | TOT | MIN | SEV | THR | FOR 
[Monson, 2002 #52] Xx X X Xx Xx X | X X X 
(Moreno, 2002 #15] X Xx Xx xX xX | Xx xX X X 
(Newton, 2007 #11] X Xx Xx Xx Xx | X X X 
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[Parks, 1999 #29] xX 


[Ramirez, 2001 #7] 


[Ryan, 1998 #23] Xx x Xx Xx xX 

[Schiff, 2002 #39] X Cc C 

[Straus, 1996 #1] Xx X xX Xx xX Xx X 

[Sugihara, 2002 #54] Xx X Xx xX Xx Xx 

[Swan, 2002 #30] Xx Xx x x Xx xX X X 
[Testa, 2001 #18] Xx 

[Theriault, 2001 #12] Xx 

[Tuomi Jones, 2002 #17] x Xx Xx Xx Xx xX xX 

[Wolf, 2000 #49] x X X X Xx xX xX xX x x Xx Xx Xx 


[Yan, 2001 #8] 


PREV= Prevalence (“O” marks indicate time unequal to one year) CHRON = Chronicity FREQ = Frequency 
RETEST = Reliability, Retest VALID= Validity TREAT = Treatment Effect 

ETHNIC = Ethnic Sample SCREEN = Used to screen/select 

ALPHA = Reliability, internal (alpha, split-half, KR20) 


FACT = Factor Analysis, 


Table 2A. CTS2 Type Of Statistics Reported and Sample Type 


REFERENCE 


PREV 


CHRON 


FREQ 


FACT 


ALPHA 


RETEST 


VALID 


TREAT 


ETHNIC 


SCREEN 


[Banyard, 2001 #46] 


X 


X 


[Belamaric, 2002 #53] 


X 


[Bell, 2001 #32] 


.67 - .89 


[Brown, 1998 #42] 


[Brown, 1999 #26] 


[Byrne, 2000 #33] 


93 


[Cook, 2002 #27] 


.00 - .80 


[DeKeseredy, 1999 #35] 


[El-Bassel, 2001 #51] 


[El-Bassel, 2000 #58] 


><| ><} ><| >< 


[El-Sheikh, 2001 #34] 


X 


.69 - .87 
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[Feder, 2002 #50] 


[Frye, 2001 #19] 


[Gilbert, 2000 #47] 


><| ><} ><} >< 


[Goodman, 1999 #44] & 
[Goodman, 2001 #45] 


[Goodman, 2000 #36] x 


[Hamby, 1996 #24] 


x< 


[Hamby, 1999 #37] x X 


[Harned, 2002 #57] 


[Holtzworth-Munroe, 2000 #43] 


[Hooper, 1998 #31] 


[Koziol-McLain, 2001 #48] 


><| ><} ><} ><] >< 


[Lafontaine, 2002 #56] 


[Langhinrichsen-Rohling, 2000 78 - .88 
#22] 


[Lucente, 2001 #9] Xx 34 - .94 


[Marcus, 2001 #25] 


[Mechanic, 2000 #21] Xx .62 - .90 


[Meehan, 2001 #40] 


[Monson, 2002 #52] 15 - .85 


><| ><) >< 


[Moreno, 2002 #15] 


PREV= Prevalence (“O” marks indicate time unequal to one year) CHRON = Chronicity FREQ = Frequency 
RETEST = Reliability, Retest VALID= Validity TREAT = Treatment Effect 

ETHNIC = Ethnic Sample SCREEN = Used to screen/select 

ALPHA = Reliability, internal (alpha, split-half, KR20) 


Table 2B. CTS2 Type Of Statistics Reported and Sample Type 


FACT = Factor Analysis, 


REFERENCE PREV CHRON FREQ | FACT RETEST VALID 


TREAT 


ETHNIC 


SCREEN 


[Newton, 2001 #11] X Xx Xx 


[Parks, 1999 #29] 


[Ramirez, 2001 #7] 


[Ryan, 1998 #23] 


[Schiff, 2002 #39] 


<| O} < 


[Straus, 1996 #1] 


[Straus, In Press #3] 


[Sugihara, 2002 #54] Xx Xx 


[Swan, 2002 #30] O 


[Testa, 2001 #18] 


(Theriault, 2001 #12] 


[Tuomi Jones, 2002 #17] Xx X X X 


[Yan, 2001 #8] 


[Wolf, 2000 #49] X : 
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MOD = User Modified 
PER = Perpetrator data MIN = Minor 
VIC = Victim data SEV = Severe 


Table 3A. CTSPC SCORES Reported 


TOT = Total COG = Cognitive 


EMO = Emotional 


REFERENCE 


ASSAULT 


NON-VI DISC 


PSYCH AGG 


MOD 


PER 


VIC 


TOT MIN 


SEV 


TOT 


COG 


EMO 


TOT 


MIN 


SEV 


NEG 


WK 


[El-Sheikh, 2001 #34] 


[Holtzworth-Munroe, 2000 #43] 


[Jackson, 1999 #41] 


[Mahoney, 2000 #10] 


[Straus, In Press #3] 


[Straus, 1998 #5] 
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PREV= Prevalence, CHRON = Chronicity FREQ = Frequency FACT = Factor Analysis, 
ALPHA = Reliability, internal (alpha, split-half, KR20 RETEST = Reliability, Retest | VALID= Validity HYPOT = Substantive Hypothesis 


Table 4A. CTSPC Type Of Statistics Reported 
REFERENCE PREV | CHRON | FREQ | FACT | ALPHA RETEST VALID | HYPOT 
[El-Sheikh, 2001 #34] 
[Holtzworth-Munroe, 2000 #43] 
[Jackson, 1999 #41] 
[Mahoney, 2000 #10] 
[Straus, In Press #3] 
[Straus, 1998 #5] 
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Papers CTS11 & 18 document the original CTS. Papers CTS39 & 48 document the CTS2. CTS39 is detailed 
but not up to date. CTS48 is the most up to date. None of them cover the many papers using the original 
CTS, but published after the CTS2 became available in 1996). 
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This bibliography is based on the assumption that publications that report results from 
using the CTS2 are almost certain to cite the core paper on the Revised Conflict Tactics Scales 
or CTS2 (Straus et al., 1996), and that publications that report results from using the Parent- 
Child Conflict Tactics Scales or CTSPC are almost certain to cite the core paper on that 
instrument (Straus et al., 1998). This assumption permitted using the Social Science Citation 
Index (SSCI) to identify articles that cited these two papers and therefore to create a 
bibliography of articles that report results from using these two instruments. | plan to update 
this file every year. 


Although SSCI covers almost all journals, some articles reporting results based on uses 
of the CTS2 or CTSPC may be missed because they were published in books and SSCI does 
not try to cover books. Conversely, a few articles cite one of the core articles for a purpose 
other than to document using these instruments. 


This bibliography was compiled 2 February 2006 and includes 352 references to articles 
reporting results based on the CTS2 and 65 articles reporting results based on the CTSPC. 
Some of these articles reported results from using both instruments. Those articles are listed in 
both bibliographies. 


The core papers, which give the full text of both instruments, are: 


Straus, M. A., Hamby, S. L., Boney-McCoy, S., & Sugarman, D. B. (1996). The revised conflict 
tactics scales (CTS2): Development and preliminary psychometric data. Journal of 
Family Issues, 17(3), 283-316. 

Straus, M. A., Hamby, S. L., Finkelhor, D., Moore, D. W., & Runyan, D. (1998). Identification of 
child maltreatment with the parent-child conflict tactics scales: Development and 
psychometric data for a national sample of American parents. Child Abuse and Neglect, 
22, 249-270. 


1. Copies of this and related papers can be downloaded from 
http://oubpages.unh.edu/~mas2. The work has been supported by National Institute of Mental 
Health grant T32MH15161 and by the University of New Hampshire. 
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The purpose of this paper is to describe the procedures used in research at the Family 
Research Laboratory to protect human subjects in research using the Conflict Tactics Scales 
(CTS), and to offer suggestions concerning protection of human subjects in research which 
uses the Conflict Tactics Scales. The paper covers research on behavior between partners in a 
marital, cohabiting, or dating relationship using the CTS2 (Straus 1999; Straus, Hamby, Boney- 
McCoy, and Sugarman 1996) and research on the behavior of parents toward a child using the 
CTSPC (Straus and Hamby 1997; Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, Moore, and Runyan 1998). 


Although the information and suggestions in this paper may be helpful in preparing a 
protocol for protection of human subjects, the protocol must be reviewed and approved by the 
Institutional Review Board (IRB) at your institution. IRB’s vary in what they will or will not permit 
and they are not bound by precedents established at other institutions. 


For a more general discussions of protection of subjects in research on family violence, 
see the July 2000 issue (volume 15 #7) of the Journal of Interpersonal Violence and Straus 
(1981). 


EXEMPT STUDIES 
The Code of Federal Regulations (Title 45 Public Welfare, Part 46, Protection of Human 


Subjects, March 8, 1983) states that “the following categories are exempt from these 
regulations unless the research is covered by other subparts of this part:” 
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(3) Research involving survey or interview procedures, except where all of the following 
conditions exist: (i) responses are recorded in such a manner that the human subjects 
can be identified, directly or though idenifiers linked to the subject, (ii) the subject's 
responses, if they became known outside the research, could reasonably place the 
subject at risk of criminal or civil liability or be damaging to the subject’s financial 
standing or employability, and (iii) the research deals with sensitive aspect of the 
subject’s own behavior, such as illegal conduct, drug use, sexual behavior, or use of 
alcohol. 


Note that, unless all three of the above conditions are met, the research is exempt. This 
means that if the CTS is administered in a way that the subjects cannot identified, the study is 
exempt. However, only an IRB can determine that a study is exempt. Moreover, even if a study 
is exempt according to the Code of Federal Regulations, an IRB can require compliance with 
whatever procedures it believes are necessary to protect human subjects. 


INFORMED CONSENT 


The Institutional Review Board of the University of New Hampshire and IRB’s at some 
other institutions have approved informing respondents that the study (or the CTS part of the 
study) is about “problems and conflicts in their family” and that the questions will ask how they 
dealt with these problems (See Appendix). In the case of the CTSPC, the explanation refers to 
“problems and conflicts with your children.” Respondents are also told that they can omit 
answering any question or discontinue answering the questionnaire at any time. 


Words such as “violence” and “abuse” were not used for two reasons. First, with rare 
exceptions, people who hit their partner or children do not regard what they are doing as 
“violence” or “abuse.” Rather they think of such events as a “family fight” or as an argument, or 
as “a discipline problem’ with a child. Second, using these pejorative terms is likely to 
drastically decrease the number of persons who agree to be interviewed and decreases the 
representativeness of the sample and the validity of the study. 


Oral Informed Consent. 

Oral rather than written consent is preferable because it provides greater protection to 
the privacy of the respondents. With written consent, the signed consent form is documentary 
evidence of their participation in the study that can be subpoenaed, for example in divorce or 
child custody disputes. 


When oral consent is used, the interviewer signs the interview questionnaire to certify 
that the information needed for informed consent has been read to the respondent and that the 
respondent has understood and given consent. 


Post-interview Informed Consent. Evidence from pre-tests for the 1975 National 
Family Violence Survey presented to the IRB showed that mentioning “physical force” and 
“hitting” in the informed consent statement resulted in a high rate of refusal. The IRB therefore 
permitted this information to be provided after completion of the interview by reading the 
following statement. 


Now that we are done, | want to make sure that you understand certain things about this 


interview. First, your answers will be kept strictly private. That is, your name and 
address does not and will not appear anywhere on our records or on the interview. 
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Only statistics such as averages and percentages will be made public. Second, as you 
know from some of the questions, one of the purposes of the study is to find out about 
disagreements and conflicts in the family and what family members do about the conflict, 
and especially to find out how often and why people use physical force. So, with these 
things in mind, do we have your permission to include your interview in the study? 


| CERTIFY THAT | HAVE READ THE ABOVE STATEMENT TO THE RESPONDENT 
AND THAT HE/SHE HAS UNDERSTOOD THIS STATEMENT AND HAS GIVE 
PERMISSION TO USE THE INTERVIEW: 


Interviewer: Date: 


If the respondent agreed, the interviewer signed to certify that agreement. If the 
respondent did not agree, the interview was torn into small pieces in the presence of the 
respondent. Of respondents who completed the interview, less than one percent did not give 
permission to include. their interview in the study. 


Consent By Minors. If minors (persons under 18) are interviewed, there must be both 
informed consent by parents and informed assent by children. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 


Standard procedures to maintain the confidentiality of the interview and to make sure 
that no respondent will be identified include: 


e Nonames or other personal identifiers appear on the questionnaire. 


ef the sampling is done from a list with names, the list is kept in a secure locked place by 
the investigator, and is destroyed after the interview phase of the study has been 
completed. 


e For demographic characteristics such as age and education, if the specific number is not 
crucial, use categories such as 18-24, 25-29, 30-39, etc rather than specific age or years 
of education. This makes it almost impossible to identify a specific person on the basis 
of the demographic data. 


Longitudinal Study. |f a longitudinal study is planned or is a possibility, at the close of 
the Time 1 interview, respondents can be asked if they are willing to be a part of the ongoing 
study and be contacted again at some later point. If they agree, the name and case 
identification number list is retained. If they do not agree, they are removed from the list ina 
way that cannot be undone. For example, the sample list can be edited to remove the names of 
those who do not agree and the original list can then be destroyed. To deal with the high rate of 
geographic mobility in the United States, it is advisable to also obtain the name and address 
and phone number of a person or persons who can provide information to help locate 
respondent who have moved. 


BENEFITS 
The primary benefit from research using the CTS is an increased understanding of 


maltreatment of partners and of children. This information can be used to improve programs of 
prevention and treatment of intimate partner violence and child maltreatment. The availability 
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of the CTS has been a prime mover in the tremendous growth in knowledge of family violence, 
but more in respect to intimate partner violence than in respect to child abuse. Over 400 journal 
articles based on data obtained by means of the CTS have been published, and also a number 
of books. The current rate of publication of such articles is approximately ten per month, that is, 
over a hundred per year. 


A study and review of previous research on the effects of being interviewed about family 
problems (Bradbury 1994) found that many respondents benefit from the opportunity provided 
by a research interview or questionnaire to review the nature of their marriage or other 
relationship. In addition, as explained, above, some participants will benefit from receiving a 
referral list of locally available sources of help with problems that answering the questionnaire 
may have brought to their attention. 


RISKS AND SAFETY 


Completing the CTS may lead some respondents to feel remorseful about disclosing 
what they might have done, or angry about what has been done to them, or become concerned 
about some other aspect of their behavior or background. Such remorse, anger, or concern is 
part of the ordinary life experience of persons who have these behaviors or experiences. 
Consequently, completing this instrument does not put respondents at greater risk than they 
experience in the normal course of their lives (the Code of Federal Regulations criterion for 
risk). 


The safety of these procedures is indicated by the fact that the Conflict Tactics Scales 
has been used in studies conducted by members of the Family Research Laboratory with over 
10,000 respondents with no known problems. It has also been used with an even larger 
number of respondents by other investigators in the US and in over 30 other countries. More 
than 400 articles and at least five books reporting findings from the CTS have been published 
and we know of none that reports harm to participants. 


As a result of completing the CTS, some respondents may realize that they need help 
with a personal or relationship problem. Consequently, at the completion of the interview or 
questionnaire, each respondent is given a page that contains the names, addresses, and phone 
numbers of organizations they can contact for help, such as community mental health centers, 
battered women’s shelters, and university counseling centers. In the case of telephone 
interviews, they are given one or more toll-free numbers to caiil. The addresses and phone 
numbers are preceded by explaining that everyone needs help from time to time, and that these 
organizations are eager to provide that help. 


Interviews With Both Partners Or With Both Children And Parents. A growing 
number of researchers and family therapists give the CTS2 to both partners (Aldarondo and 
Straus 1994). Administering the CTS2 to both partners in a relationship might pose a risk of 
retribution if one of the partners learns or presumes that their maltreating behavior has been 
disclosed. A similar potential problem applies to administering the CTSPC to both a parent and 
a child. Fortunately, although there have been more than 40 studies giving the CTS to both 
partners or to parents and children (Yodanis, Hill, and Straus 1997), we know of no instance in 
which retribution has been reported, even though many of these studies were conducted in 
clinical settings where it would be likely to become known to the therapist. 
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MANDATORY REPORTING OF CHILD ABUSE 


When the CTSPC is used in states that include researchers among the mandatory 
reporters, a decision must be made concerning the level of physical violence that requires 
reporting. This section provides information about how this obligation has been met in certain 
studies and my opinions and interpretations in respect to this issue. 


Certificate Of Confidentiality. Informing respondents that, if they disclose child abuse 
it will be reported it to child protective services, is likely to lead to so many refusals to 
participate, or to non-disclosure, that the study will not be valid. To deal with this situation, you 
can apply to the National Institutes of Health for a Certificate of Confidentiality to exempt the 
study from the mandatory reporting requirement. Each institute has a person responsible for 
this activity. Currently the National Institute of Mental Health person is Olga Boikess, Office of 
Resource Management, National Institute of Mental Health. E-Mail: oboikess@mail.nih.gov 
Website: http://www.nimh.nih.gov/research/confident.cfm. This website has application 
instructions and a Frequently Asked Questions section. NIH also has an announcement which 
applies to all the institutes http://grants.nih.gov/grants/policy/coc/index.htm, 


It is not necessary for the research to be sponsored by NIH to apply for a Certificate. 


A Certificate Of Confidentiality is issued to protect the confidentiality of research subjects 
in order to encourage participation in the research. It is not to protect investigators, although 
under some circumstances it may also do that. It prevents the investigator from being 
compelled to disclosure, such as under subpoena. However, an investigator operating under a 
certificate may voluntarily disclose to protect the subject or others, as in cases of child abuse. A 
handout distributed at the Child Neglect Research Consortium annual meeting in Bethesda on 
14 January 02 by states that “...HHS General Counsel advises that such a disclosure (i.e. by a 
researcher to a child protective agency) would be voluntary, even though (otherwise) required 
by State Law, because the certificate protects the researcher from compulsion under the law.” 


Use of a Certificate of Confidentiality must be approved by your IRB. The IRB must 
decide that the study cannot be done satisfactorily without providing subjects with the protection 
of a Certificate of Confidentiality, and that the potential benefits to children of the results of the 
study are sufficient to make this appropriate. 


Corporal Punishment Does Not Need To Be Reported. Physical violence against 
children in the form of corporal punishment is legal in every state of the US. The laws on 
criminal assault exempt parents from prosecution if they use “reasonable force” for purposes of 
correction and control. Numerous recent judicial decisions have confirmed that “reasonable 
force” includes hitting a child with a belt or other object, provided there is no injury that requires 
medical care or no visible mark. Most people consider corporal punishment to be appropriate if 
done by a loving parent "when necessary.” Thus, in both the legal and in the informal norms of 
American society, corporal punishment does not fall under the mandatory reporting laws. 


Corporal punishment that produces no physical injury can be so chronic that it becomes 
physical or psychological abuse. In principle it should be reported. However, for a number of 
reasons, such as heavy caseloads, if such cases are reported to Child Protective Services they 
are likely to be triaged without investigation (as are about half of all reports to Child Protective 
Services), unless there is some exacerbating circumstance such as drug use or severe neglect. 
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Injury Is The Criterion. In practice, regardless of statutory provisions which set the 
criterion as “risk of injury,” evidence of an actual physical injury to the child is usually necessary 
for intervention by Child Protective Services. The CTSPC does not include questions asking 
about injury. It asks only about what has happened in a past time period (usually the past 12 
months). Consequently, Child Protective Services is not likely to investigate a report based on 
the CTSPC, except if items in the very severe violence category have occurred and the 
respondent volunteers information indicating that they are continuing or that the child has been 
injured. 


One approach to the problem of what to report is to discuss the issue informally with a 
senior Child Protective Services person to determine what types of cases are likely to be 
confirmed and use this as the criterion for which cases to report. | underlined “informally” 
because, although as explained above injury is usually the de facto criterion, a Child Protective 
Services administrator cannot officially tell you that they do not usually follow the statutory 
criterion of confirming abuse on the basis of risk of physical abuse. 


Although the CTSPC does not ask about injuries to the child, information may be 
disclosed or observed which indicates that a child has been injured or that there is immanent 
danger of injury. When that is the case, the well-being of the child takes precedence over 
promises of confidentiality and the case should be reported, even in states where researchers 
are not mandated reporters. 


Referral To An Appropriate Clinician. A procedure that has been used in several 
studies to arrange with one or more clinicians who have experience dealing with the types of 
child abuse that might come to light during the course of the interview. When a case that might 
need to be reported is encountered, it is referred to the clinician for evaluation and for taking 
what actions in his or her judgment are necessary under the law. 


An example is the protocol approved for Wave 2 of the National Youth Victimization 
Prevention Study (Finkelhor and Dziuba-Leatherman 1994). The respondents were children 
who were age 11 to 17 at the time of the original study. 


Because our questions may elicit reports about possible abuse or victimization that 
respondents have suffered, we need to be concerned about compliance with state child 
abuse reporting laws. To preserve confidentiality in the face of such requirements, we 
will obtain a Certificate of Confidentiality from the Nationai institutes of Health to cover 
the research and the interviewers. However, this does not leave us without ethical 
obligation in the case of endangered youth. Interviewers will be fully trained about how 
to handle a situation where they believe a respondent is currently endangered and 
needs some kind of protection. The protocol for handling such situations instructs 
interviewers to bring the situation to the attention of the principal investigator to review 
the nature of the risk and the options. Then, if it is agreed that the danger is actual, the 
consultant child psychologist will recontact the respondent and introduce herself as a 
member of the study. First, she will reiterate the confidentiality of the interview and ask 
some additional questions to ascertain the nature of the problem. The goal of the 
counselor is to get the respondent to disclose the situation to his/her caretakers (if 
appropriate) and/or some other authority who can take protective actions. If the 
respondent has difficulty with this, a second option proposed would be to allow the 
psychologist to contact the caretaker, child protection authorities or law enforcement 
authorities, whichever is appropriate, to explain the situation. Under either option, the 
psychologist will request permission to recontact the respondent on a periodic basis to 
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inquire about the resolution of the situation. Contacts will be maintained until a 
resolution is made that is satisfactory to the PI (either the danger is ended or appropriate 
parental, child protection, law enforcement or human service professionals are involved). 
In no case, however, will the psychologist notify anyone without permission of the 
respondent. 


Note that the last sentence is consistent with the obligation of the researcher under a 
certificate of confidentiality, 


National Institute Of Justice Immunity. If the research is done under the sponsorship of 
the National Institute of Justice, it is my understanding that equivalent protection of subjects 
from compelled disclosure by the researcher is a standard provision of NIJ grants. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CTS2 TO STUDENTS DURING A CLASS PERIOD 


The CTS2 is part of the questionnaire for the International Dating Violence Study. This 
questionnaire has been completed by university students in many countries using the following 
protocol (approved by the University of New Hampshire IRB, and the equivalent body in 
universities around the world). A copy of the questionnaire, including the informed consent 
statement on the cover page is available on the author’s website 


http://pubpages.unh.edu/~mas2. 


Informed Consent. At the start of a class, the objectives of the study are explained to 
the students and they are asked for their help by answering a questionnaire. The informed 
consent consists of a statement on the cover page of the questionnaire, which may also be read 
out loud, explaining that the purpose of the study is to find out about family relationships and 
conflicts, or dating partner relationships and conflicts. The statement indicates that the 
questionnaire includes questions which ask their own family background and that some of the 
questions are about sexual relations. 


The students are told that participation is entirely voluntary, and that they are free to 
decide if they want to answer the questionnaire or not. They are also told that they can omit any 
question or discontinue answering the questionnaire at any time. The cover page of the 
questionnaire, and the oral instructions include the statement that “Participation in this study is 
strictly voluntary, and you are not obligated to complete the questionnaire.” 


Informed consent is obtained verbally (as indicated above) to avoid any documents 
containing the name of the participant. This provides maximum confidentiality and anonymity. 
Only respondents who are 18 years old or older complete the questionnaire. Students are 
instructed to put the completed questionnaire in a covered box with a slit for inserting the 
questionnaire. The box is placed near the door and students leave after inserting their 
questionnaire. 


Disclosure of students who decide to not complete the questionnaire, or who are asked 
not to because they are under 18, is prevented by instructing them to wait until some 
questionnaires have been turned in and then put the blank questionnaire in the same covered 
box at the front of the room and leave, and that no one will know whether or not they have 
completed the questionnaire. 


Confidentiality. As indicated above, all responses are anonymous and the students are 
specifically instructed to not sign their name or provide any other identification. The large 
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numbers of respondents and the use of categories for demographic information (see above) 
make it almost impossible to use the demographic information to identify a particular subject. 


When administering the questionnaire, participants should, if possible be seated with a 
minimum of one empty seat between them to protect confidentiality of responses. 


APPENDIX: PROTOCOL FOR THE 1985 NATIONAL FAMILY VIOLENCE SURVEY 


The interviewing for this survey was done by telephone. Procedures were adopted so 
that the interviewers did not know the names and address of respondents and also did not know 
the phone number that was called. If the survey had used face-to-face interviews (as in the 
1975 National Family Violence Survey), steps would have been needed to assure the 
confidentiality of the names and addresses, or the destruction of that information. The following 
is an exact copy of the protocol submitted to the University Of New Hampshire IRB. 


E. HUMAN SUBJECTS 


In our opinion, this project falls under category 3 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations on protection of human subjects currently in effect (as reprinted on page 3-4 
of form PHS 398- Application for Pubic Health Service Grant. Category 3 exempts all 
interview studies in which the data are recorded in such a manner that subjects cannot 
be identified. We believe that the use of random digit dialing as explained below, meets 
this criteria. 


However, even though our opinion is that the project is exempt, the question of 
possible harm to subjects is a concern both to us and to the Study Section. The 
following section therefore describes the relevant procedures and gives our evaluation of 
the potential risks and benefits. 


DESCRIPTION OF POTENTIAL SUBJECTS. Subjects are 5,000 adult men and 
women aged 18 or greater (see also section D). Since they will be selected by random 
survey methodology, they should approximate the general population parameters with 
respect to race, ethnicity, and other characteristics. Subjects to be excluded from the 
study are those unable to communicate over the telephone or those whose current 
mental status precludes them from being able to comprehend and answer the survey 
questions. 


RECRUITMENT PROCEDURES AND CONSENT. Louis Harris and Associates, 
Inc. will conduct the survey via telephone. Households to be contacted will be 
determined by random digit-dialing, so INTERVIEWERS WILL NOT KNOW THE 
NAMES OR ADDRESSES OF THE SUBJECTS THEY ARE CALLING. After calling the 
household, the interviewer will see if a member of the household meets the criteria for 
inclusion n the study, and obtain ORAL CONSENT to participate from those willing to do 
so. Section D14, Figure 6 reproduces the introduction to the Conflict Tactics Scales 
which provides more explicit information on this aspect of the interview. Oral consent 
was also used in the 1976 survey. It is even more appropriate for this study for two 
reasons. First, written consent is totally impractical in a telephone survey. Second, 
subjects will be informed that they can “withdraw consent” at any time they desire by 
hanging up the phone. 
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Respondents will be asked if they have the privacy to talk freely and that call- 
backs can be arranged if they do not. If a subject requests additional information on why 
they are being interviewed, they will be told that the interviewer obtained their number at 
random and does not know their identity. If they wish to verify the information, register a 
complaint, or talk with the Harris Company on any issue, they will be given an 800 
number for that purpose. 


INTRUSIVENESS OF PHONE SURVEYS. We regard being contacted by a 
phone interviewer as less intrusive than having an interviewer come to the door. If the 
person does not want to grant an interview, either because they object to it, or because 
they are engaged in something else, we think it is easier to say “NO” or “NO, I’m busy” to 
a phone caller than to person who has taken the trouble to come to your home. 

However, we know of no empirical evidence on this point. 


POTENTIAL RISKS AND PROCEDURES FOR MINIMIZING RISKS. Our 
experience with both unstructured in-person interviewing on the subject of family 
violence (Gelles 1974) and structured in-person (Straus, Gelles, and Steinmetz 1980) 
and structured telephone (Schulman, 1979) interviewing on the subject of family violence 
is that the system of introducing the study as a study of family conflict and then moving 
gradually from a discussion of conflicts and disagreements to what the respondent has 
actually done about these conflicts is perceived by the respondents as appropriate and 
natural. 


The major situation putting subjects at risk occurs if the husband and wife are 
together for the interview. For the proposed study this risk is less than in our previous 
research because the interviews will be conducted by phone. This gives the subjects 
somewhat more privacy, and makes it easier to break off an interview, than in a person 
to person interview. Nevertheless, the risk is present. Case study research (by others 
and by members of our program such as Giles-Sims, 1983) has revealed instances in 
which husbands monitor phone calls and assault their wife if they hear a male voice on 
the line, or for that matter, almost anyone. However, in this type of family, our call will 
not pose any greater risk than the women experiences in every day life. For example, if 
the husband arrives unexpectedly. 


Our procedure for dealing with this problem is to alert respondents to the need 
for privacy by introducing the Conflicts Tactics Scale with an explanation which makes 
clear that the question will deal with conflicts and anger between spouses (see Section 
D14, Figure 3). Interviewers will also be trained to be alert for the presence of others, 
and to terminate the interview if they sense that the respondent is concerned about this. 
Interviewing supervisors will be particularly careful to monitor this aspect of the interview. 


What if the interviewer hears an attack, or the respondent asks for help? This did 
not occur in any of the 1,793 phone interviews done in Kentucky. But since we know 
from in-depth case study research that this can occur, interviewers will be trained to deal 
with any such case by holding the line open while a supervisor notifies the police and 
phone company. Providing help in such cases is made easier because this is a phone 
survey and the arrangements and instructions to interviewers can be more easily 
handled than would be the case with a staff of interviewers spread around the country. 

In respect to less imminent danger, interviewers will be trained to provide referral 
information, as described below. 
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Another risk in the proposed research is that subjects who have experienced 
family violence may experience some psychological distress as a function of being 
questioned about their experiences. However, our previous experience with in-person 
and telephone interviewing on the subject of family violence indicates no evidence of 
this. In fact, at the conclusion of the interview for the 1975 National Family Violence 
Survey we asked for the respondent’s reaction. The comments were about the 
therapeutic value of the interview, and about the difficulty of recall. None indicated that 
the interview was injurious. The main result of our post-interview interviews with 
persons involved in family violence were statements expressing appreciation for being 
given the opportunity to talk about it, and appreciation for referrals to sources of help 
(although the later were extremely rare). Additional evidence of the acceptability of this 
type of interview is the 91% participation rate in the Kentucky survey, and the fact that 
Louis Harris and Associates (the phone survey sub-contractor) has conducted other 
research on such sensitive topics as sexual abuse, rape, abortion, alcoholism, and drug 
abuse with very low refusal rates. 


Based on more than 10 years previous experience in conducting research on 
family violence, we have found that the risks involved in such research are minimal. 
They are even less in this study because the risk of violating confidentiality is lower with 
telephone interviews than face-to-face interviews. All interviews will be conducted from 
the offices of Louis Harris and Associates in New York City — greatly minimizing the 
chances that the subject and interviewer will know one other, and since names and 
addresses are not known in the first place they can not be linked to survey data. 


Although our previous work indicates that risks in the proposed research are 
minimal, we will continue to guard against any possible risks to human subjects. The 
most experienced and sensitive Harris interviewers will be used for this project. They 
will receive additional training from/ the Principal Investigators regarding special 
consideration in interviewing on the topic of family violence. 


COMPULSORY REPORTING OF CHILD ABUSE. All states have compulsory 
reporting laws. This can pose a conflict with our promise of confidentiality to 
respondents. However, in practice there is no legal conflict because many states require 
such reports only from human service professionals, which do not include survey 
research from another state, as in this research. Finally, if there is any question about 
the obligation to report, we wili secure a Certificate of Exemption from the Surgeon 
General, as we have in other studies. (This was not done.) 


The Certificate of Exemption, however, does not deal with the moral dilemma. {n 
those cases where child abuse is indicated, interviewers will be instructed to provide 
referral information. In the event that there seems to be an immanent danger, the same 
procedures will be used as were described above in cases of spouse abuse. 


POTENTIAL BENEFITS. As noted above, our previous experience is that many 
individuals who experience family violence (either as victims or offenders) find 
participation in research to be beneficial both as a means of discussing the issue with a 
neutral person and as a source of referral information (Gelles 1974). The interviewing 
staff will have available the eighth edition of the BATTERED WOMENS DIRECTORY 
(Warrior, 1982 or the most current edition at the time will be used), and also the national 
toll free child abuse number. The interviewers will be trained to ask respondents who 
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express concern about violence if they would like information about how to deal with 
such situations. 


Potential benefits to society afforded by the proposed research are major. 
Continued research on family violence is needed both to improve our theoretical 
understanding of family violence and to improve our ability to design and implement 
useful treatment and prevention programs. 


RISK-BENEFIT ASSESSMENT. In our judgment, the benefits of the proposed 
research outweigh the risks. 
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GENERAL POINTS 


This document is meant to supplement the scoring information given in the papers on the 
CTS2 (Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, and Sugarman 1996) and the CTSPC (Straus, Hamby, 
Finkelhor, Moore, and Runyan 1998). 


The CTS is best scored by entering the items into any statistical program such as SPSS, 
STATA, etc. and using the program to sum the items to obtain the scale scores. 


The scoring of the CTS2 and CTSPC is slightly different than the scoring of the CTS1 
because the CTS1 did not have a response category of 7 (“Not in the past year, but it did 
happen before”). 


Scales, Subscales, and Scoring Methods 


The difficult thing to get on top of is that each of the scales includes subscales. In 
addition, several scores are possible for each scale and subscale. The many possible 
combinations of scales and scoring methods is shown in the attached table. Each cell in this 
table represents a different variable that can be computed. But even that table does not fully 
encompass the possibilities because there are still other, less frequently used, scoring methods. 

Preferred Scores. For research use, Prevalence (the percent who engaged in one more 
of the acts in the scale or subscale) is the most frequently used score (see below). For some 
research purposes, a Chronicity score is also important. For clinical use with a population 
known to be violence, the preferred scoring method will probably be Annual Frequency. 

Referent Period. The "default" referent period for the CTS is the previous year. However, 
there are circumstances when the CTS should be administered using a different referent period, 
such as a shorter period to minimize recall bias (e.g. past six months or month), or a "bounded" 
recall period such as "since starting (completing) the program." In this document, the term 
Annual Prevalence should be interpreted as referring to whatever referent period was used 
when the CTS was administered, which could be one of the alternatives just mentioned. 


Terminology For Minor, Severe, and Overall Assault 


As indicated in the attached tabie, for most of the CTS scales, there are subscales - 
measuring two levels of severity. In the case of the Physical Assault scale, the items used to 
score Severe Assault are considered more severe in the sense that they pose a greater risk of 
injury that would require medical attention than the items used to score Minor Assault. The 
Overall score measure uses the entire set of 12 items. The terms Minor and Severe have the 
disadvantage that "minor" might be interpreted as suggesting something that is not a serious 
problem for either victims or society. If you are presenting results in a context where this 
misinterpretation might occur, consider using the alternative terms such as Level 1 and Level 2. 


Misprints In Article On The CTSPC Which Result In Scoring Errors 


These have been corrected in reprints distributed by the Family Research Laboratory, 
including the reprint in the CTS Handbook. However, if your copy was obtained directly from 
the journal, see the addendum at the end of this document. 
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NORMS AND CLINICAL INTERPRETATION OF SCORES FOR INDIVIDUAL CASES 


The norms in the CTS Handbook are based on the original CTS and hence do not apply 
to the revised versions of the CTS. Normative tables for the CTS2 and CTSPC have not yet 
been developed. However, there is normative information and standards can be applied, as 
indicated below. 


CTS2 


Physical Assault, Sexual Coercion, and Injury Scales. The Physical Assault scale 
indicates whether the respondent engaged in such behavior and the number of times it occurred 


in the referent period. The individual items should be examined in addition to the scale score 
because of the different implications of, for example, slapping as compared to punching. The 
same principle applies to the Injury and the Sexual Coercion scales. 


For many clinical purposes, even one instance of a physical assault exceeds the norm. If 
the clinical population consists of persons who have been violent to a partner, as for example in 
a batterer treatment group, you can use the mean and standard deviation for the Chronicity 
scores in Table 4 of paper CTS15 (in the Handbook or on my website) as rough norms to judge 
how far above and below the mean of others who are also violent. 


A limitation of the data in Table 4 is that it is based on University student couples (mostly 
in dating relationships). The scores for physical assault will be considerable lower for married 
couples because partner assault declines rapidly with age. The rates for couples in the 18-20 
age group are about three times higher than those for couples at the average of couples in the 
US (about 40). 


Psychological Aggression, Negotiation. And Non-Violent Discipline Scales. The 
chronicity scores in Table 4 in paper CTS15 give the average number of times a sample of men 


and women college students engaged in those behaviors with their partners and the standard 
deviations. The means are high because this is a young sample, but with this in mind, and also 
the fact that it is also a high education sample, comparison of the scores of a client with these 
means may still be useful. 


CTSPC 


The same general principles given above for the CTS2 also apply to the CTSPC, except 
that: (1) Any hitting of a child cannot be considered non-normative because hitting children in 
the form of corporal punishment is legal in every state in the USA, and a minimum of 94% of 
parents have done this. Therefore, the criteria can be any instance of one of the Severe Assault 
items, i.e. a score of one or more on the Severe Assault scale. (2) The means and standard 
deviations for the chronicity scores in Table 1 of paper CTS17 can be used to determine how far 
a specific parent is above or below the mean of a nationally representive sample of parents. 
Note that parents who did not hit the child are not included in the Chronicity score. (3) See also 
the discussion in the first paragraph of the section on Normative Issues on page 260 of paper 
CTS17. 
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Omitted Items 


if an item is omitted, the test responses should be discussed with the client before 
scoring. It may indicate that the respondent engaged in the behavior and did not wish to report. 
If so, the missing data can sometimes be replaced using the information disclosed at that point. 


PREVALENCE AND CHRONICITY SCORES 


Except when using the CTS clinically to evaluate a specific case, and except for research 
on populations who are victims of violence or perpetrators of violence, there is usually a need to 
create separate scores for the Prevalence and Chronicity of Physical Assault, Sexual Coercion, 
and Injury. 


The need for separate prevalence and assault scores on the Physical Assault scale 
occurs because, in a non-clinical population, there will usually 70% to 90% with a score of zero. 
Such an extremely skewed distribution makes the mean, and even the median inappropriate, 
violates the assumptions of many statistical procedures, and also creates problems with outliers. 

Moreover, the distribution is so skewed that no transformation is sufficient to normalize it. 
Separate prevalence and chronicity scores are one way to create meaningful measures of 
central tendency and to deal with the outlier problem. 


The prevalence score enables one to say; for example, that a certain percent of a group 
experienced a physical assault. The chronicity score enables one to say how often it happened 
among those who assaulted or were assaulted, for example, 5.3 times during the referent 
period. 

Measures Of Central Tendency. With a distribution as skewed to the zero end as 
indicated above, the mean will usually result in an uninformative statistic such as a mean of .04 
for Group A and a mean of .02 for group B. To have a measure of central tendency that is 
informative requires a score that describes the frequency only for those who engaged in at least 
one of the acts, i.e. the chronicity score. 

Qutliers. The Annual Frequency score (see below) weights the items in the scale by their 
frequency of occurrence. The scores for the 12 items can range from zero to 300 (12 items * 
max score of 25 for each item = 300) but most will have scores of 1, 2, or 3. The remainder are 
stretched out over a range from 4 to 300. This gives tremendous influence to a relatively few 
outliers with a high. frequency of assault. A dichotomy such as the prevalence score is one 
method of restricting outliers from having an undue influence. 


Problems Using Separate Prevalence and Chronicity Scores. 

The chronicity score will be available only for the fraction of the sample that engages in physical 
assaults. Another problem is that, although the combination of the prevalence and chronicity 
scores provides the most complete description of assaults or injuries, it complicates the data 
analysis and the research report because many analyses must be computed and reported twice, 
once for prevalence and once for chronicity. 


METHODS OF SCORING 


Annual Prevalence 


This is the most frequently used type of score for the Physical Assault scale and 
subscales. The prevalence score indicate whether one or more of the acts in the scale were 
used during the referent period. Thus, it does not differentiate on the basis of how many of the 
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acts were used or how often each act was used. 


Create dichotomous versions of the items. A score of 1 indicates one or more acts of 
violence in the past year: Score 1 if there is a response of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 to an item. Score 
zero if there were no violent acts in the past year. (all items answered 0 or 7). Note that you do 
NOT sum the dichotomous items. 


As indicated above, this method assigns a score of 1 (or 100 if you want the mean to be 
expressed as a percentage) for any subject who reported one or more instances of any of the 
acts in the scale. The prevalence score is appropriate for the psychological, physical, and 
sexual assault scales and for the injury scale because, for many purposes, the key issue is the 
percent of the population in which an assault or injuries during the referent period. 


Annual Chronicity 


The chronicity score is the sum of the number of times each act in a scale was used by 
those who used at least one of the acts in a scale. To create a chronicity score: 


A. Create chronicity versions of the items by flagging all responses of 0 or 7 as missing 
data. 
B. Sum the chronicity versions of the items 


Ever:Prevalence 


4 = One or more of the acts occurred in either the past year OR previously: Scored 1 if 
any violence item is answered 1 through 7 
0 = None of the items answered 1 though 7 


Annual Frequency 

The problem with this score is that, for the Physical Assault scale (and to a lesser extent 
the Psychological Aggression scale), it is extremely skewed for community samples (for 
example, 85% with a score of zero). As a result, the mean is not a useful statistic (see example 
above). However, Annual Frequency is usually the preferred way of scoring the Negotiation 
scale, and is sometimes appropriate for the Psychological Aggression scales of the CTS2, and 
for the Non-Violent Discipline Scale and Psychological Aggression scale of the CTSPC. 


A. Create recoded versions of all violence items by recoding 7 to be 0, and values of 3 
though 6 to be the midpoints as follows: 3 = 4, 4 = 8, 5 = 15, 6 = 25 (an assumed mid 
point) 

B. Sum the items in the scale., 


Cutting Points For Negotiation and Psychological Aggression Scales 


in the case of the Negotiation and Psychological Aggression scales, it may be advisable 
to set a threshold criterion to identify cases to be considered "low" in use of Negotiation or "high" 
in use of psychological assaults, such as 3 or more instances, 5 or more instances, 10 or more 
instances, etc (see Straus and Sweet 1992). When the purpose of the analysis is to compare 
groups, such as married versus cohabiting couples or low and high SES subjects, a percentile, 
such as the 80th percentile for the combined population, can be used as the division point for 
the dichotomization. 
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MISSING DATA 


When a respondent has omitted even one of the items in a CTS scale, the choice is to 
either code the case as a missing value in respect to that scale or subscale and therefore lose 
the case for analyses involving that scale, or to try to retain the case by using some method for 
replacing the missing response. 


The most usual procedure for replacing missing values is to assign the mean or median. 
However, in the case of the Physical Assault scale of the CTS2 (or the more severe items in the 
CTSPC), the mean and median are zero. Consequently, replacing a missing value for an item 
with a score of zero, in effect, assumes that if the respondent had answered, they would have 
indicated that they did not engage in the behavior. However the results of a study by McCarroll 
et al (2000) can be interpreted as indicating that respondents who omit questions on the 
Physical Assault scale (and by inference also the Psychological Aggression scale) are likely to 
be people who did engage in the behavior but chose not to report it. Based on this interpretation, 
the following procedure can be tried. 


Prevalence Scores 


| suggest coding the scale as indicating having engaged in the behavior if there are any 
unanswered questions. Note: An answer of Zero is not an unanswered question or missing 
data. Be careful not to confuse Zero with missing data. 
Conditional Replacement For Severe Assault. This is a more conservative method. If one or 
more of the Severe Assault scale items is missing, code the Severe Assault scale as indicating 
the presence of assault, but only if the respondent answered at least 2 of the Minor assault 
items. 


Annual Frequency Scores 


Replace missing values with a score of 1 for each missing item, for up to 2 missing items 
on the Psychological Aggression scale, and for up to 3 missing items on the Physical Assault 
scale. Thus, if there are 3 or more missing items in the Psychological Aggression scale or four 
or more are missing on the Physical Assault scale, the score on the scale is missing. 


Note that if the above method is used, there can be cases with missing data that have 
had that data replaced for the prevalence score, but did not meet the criteria for the annual 
frequency score. 


Investigate The Effect of Replacement 


| recommend that you investigate the effect of replacing missing values as compared to 
dropping the case. To do this, repeat some cross tabulations, regressions, or ANOVAs for the 
sample that excludes cases with a missing item and for the sample that includes cases that 
have been score using the above procedure. Then try to decide if the results are more 
meaningful with the adjustment for missing data. Be sure to pay attention to the "effect size" as 
well as significance level because the significant !evel is influenced by the number of cases. If 
you do these comparisons, | would be very interested in learning what happened. 


TAKING SEVERITY OF ASSAULTS INTO ACCOUNT 
The physical assault items differ tremendously in their severity. Some, such as punching 
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or using a weapon, are much more dangerous than attacks in the form of slapping and shoving. 
The Minor Assault and Severe Assault subscales were developed to take this important 
difference into account. But even within those subscales, the items differ in severity. In some 
circumstances it may be useful to compute scale scores that are weighted by the severity of 
each item. The main circumstance for using a severity weighted score occurs when testing a 
population in which all the subjects have been violent during the referent period and the 
important issue is severity of the violence. An example would be men in a treatment program for 
partner assault, but even then it may not be the best procedure. Usually the best way to take 
severity into account is to create subscales for Minor and Severe assault, and use the frequency 
of occurrence for additional weighting. 


Severity Weights 


In some publications on the original CTS, | referred to a Severity Weighted Score. The 
correct name should have been Severity Times Frequency Weighted score. It is computed by 
multiplying the frequency of an act (i.e., of an item) times a weight for the severity of the act and 
summing the products. In most situations, it is better to avoid using these severity weights for 
the following reasons. 

Exacerbates Outlier Problem. The resulting score exacerbates the outlier problem even more 
than does the weighting by frequency of occurrence in the Annual Frequency score described 
above, and also is difficult to interpret (see below). Consequently, it is probably only appropriate 
to use this score as a refinement of the Chronicity Score, and even then only under certain 
circumstances. 

Scores Not Intuitively Understandable. Because the Severity Weighted scores are the product 
of the severity weight times the frequency of occurrence, the resulting scores have no directly 
perceivable meaning. This is in comparison to a frequency weighted or chronicity score. For 
example, in a study of men in a treatment program for batterers, using a frequency score, you 
might find that the treatment group decreased from a mean of 14.2 times to 5.4 times. Thus, 
according to this hypothetical data, even the treated subjects who remained violent seem to 
have decreased in how often violent incidents occurred. However, if you use a severity-weighted 
score, you have to say that the severity weighted scale decreased from (for example) 43.1 to 
12.3. But no one knows what either 43.1 or 12.3 is; whereas everyone knows what 14.2 times 
and 5.4 times is. Nevertheless, there probably are circumstances where the weighted score is 
worth the statistical and communication problems. In addition, differences that are not otherwise 
statistically significant might be significant wnen using the presumably more sensitive measure 
involving severity (although | have so far not found that to be the case). 


Suggested Severity Weights for the CTS2 


if there is a situation where severity weights are appropriate, here is what | suggest. 
Note, that as in the case of the weights suggested for the original CTS, these weights are based 
on my judgment, not on empirical evidence. 


Items 7, 9, 17, 45, 53 = 1 

Item 27 and 73 = 3 (weighting item 27 as 3 rather than 2 is the only change from the 
CTS1) 

Item 33, 37, 43, and 61 =5 

Item 21 =8 
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Subscales For Minor and Severe Assault 


The best way of taking severity into account when using the CTS2 may be to create 
separate subscale scores for Minor and Severe Assault (CTS2). When using the CTSPC, 
create separate subscales for Ordinary and Severe Corporal Punishment, and to measure 
"physical abuse” use Severe assaults subscale. In my opinion, the frequency of occurrence 
weighting of these subscales provides an adequate measure of severity. , 


CTSPC Distinction Between Ordinary and Severe Corporal Punishment 


When using the CTSPC, the terminology is confusing because the Minor Assault items, 
which are used as a measure of corporal punishment by parents, are subdivided into Ordinary 
and Severe corporal punishment. The confusion is because the word severe is also applied to 
all the items that are not in the Minor Assault category. 


The "ordinary" corporal punishment items are H and P, and the severe corporal 
punishment items are D, R, and V. Item C (shake) is classified as ordinary for children age 2 
and over, but as "maltreatment" rather than corporal punishment for children under 2 because it 
is SO dangerous for young children. See Straus and Stewart (1999) for an example of use of the 
above classification. If you are working from a reprint of the article on the CTSPC taken directly 
from the journal, see the addendum below. 


SCORING USING SPSS AND OTHER STATISTICAL PROGRAMS 
The following steps illustrate use of SPSS, but the principles are the same when using 


other statistical packages. 


Create A File Of The Items and Case Identification Information 


There should be a row for each case and a column for each item. 


The first column is the case identification number that you assign to each case. The next 
columns are for demographic and family characteristics such as age, sex, whether married or 
cohabiting etc. This is followed by the scores for each CTS item. The order of the columns is 
not important, but it is critical to include a case identification number. 


| suggest using CQ as the first letters of the "Variable Name" for CTS items, .e.g., CQ1, 
CQ2, CQ3 etc. 


Create Recoded Versions Of The Items 


The different scores must be created using versions of the items that have been recoded 
into the form needed for the type of scale score you want. The two most frequently used scores 
are Annual Prevalence and Yearly Frequency. It is essential to carefully follow the scoring 
instructions in the 1996 article on the CTS1 (pages 305-306) or the 1998 article on the CTSPC 
(page 263). Be especially careful about recoding category 7. 
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| suggest using the following suffixes to the “variable names” to identify the nature of the 


recode: 
Cc Chronicity 
E Ever 
Pr Annual Prevalence 
Y Yearly frequency 


To create recoded versions of each item, click on Transform and then Into New Variable 


Type in the variable name for the recoded version of the item using the above suffixes. 
For Prevalence versions of the items, the variable names would be CQ1P, CQ2P, 
CQ3P etc., whereas for Yearly Frequency versions they would be CQ1Y, CQ2Y, 
CQ3Y etc. 


There should be a recoded item for each raw score item. Thus, if you want to create 
scale scores for Prevalence and scores for Annual Frequency, you would need three sets of 
items: the items in their original form, the items recoded to prevalence form, and the items 
recoded to annual frequency form. 


Compute Scale Scores 
Click on Transform and then Compute 


Type in the variable name for the CTS scale score. | suggest using CX to indicate all 
scale scores (compared to CQ for the items), and the following codes to indicate which scale: 


Negotiation (CTS2) or Non-Violence Discipline (CTSPC) 
Psychological Aggression 

Physical Assault 

Injury (CTS2) 

Sexual Coercion (CTS2) 

Neglect (CTSPC) 

Sexual Abuse (CTSPC) 


NOOB WN = 


Letters To Identify Minor, Severe, and Total. in addition to the above number 
codes to identify the different scales, you also need to identify whether the score is for minor or 
severe subscales or the overall (total) scale). To do this, use the suffixes M, S, and T. 
"Variable Labels are also important because, with an limit of 8 characters, the "variable name" 
requires extreme abbreviations that, a month or two later, you will have trouble figuring out 
unless there are also Variable Labels. 


Here are some examples of the Names and Labeis for minor and severe subscales of 
Physical Assault, and for prevalence and annual frequency scores for each. 


Var Name Var Label 


CX3MP Physical Assault, Minor, Prevalence 
CX3SP . Severe, " 
CX3MY Physical Assault, Minor, Year Frequency 
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CX3SY ? Severe, Year Frequency 


General Cautions 


Run Frequencies for each of the items and inspect the frequency distributions before 
starting to compute scale scores. There may be errors in typing in the data, such as a score of 8 
when the maximum is 7 


Run Frequencies for each scale score as soon as you have computed the scale score 
and look it over carefully. Errors from wrong syntax are common and you will not know that the 
score is wrong unless you look at the frequency distribution carefully for impossible values, 
degree of skewness, etc. 


Converting “Self” and “Respondent” To Gender-Specific_ Variables 


The standard mode of administering the CTS asks the respondent to respond to each 
item twice, first to describe his/her own behavior and then to describe the behavior of the 
partner. This provides scores for the respondent and the partner, not for males and females, 
unless all respondents are the same gender. If both male and female respondents were tested, 
it is often desirable to create gender-specific versions of CTS variables. However, when this is 
done, it is necessary to keep in mind that half the data on each gender has been provided by the 
partner rather than the respondent. Whether data provided by the partner is less accurate or 
more accurate than data provided by the respondent is a subject of controversy. 


The SPSS syntax to create gender-specific versions of a CTS variable is: 


IF (sex of respondent = male) CTS male partner variable X = variable name for respondent's 
own behavior for variable X. 

IF (sex of respondent = female) CTS male partner variable X = variable name for the partners 
behavior for variable X. 

IF (sex of respondent = female) CTS female partner variable X = variable name for 
respondent's own behavior for variable X. 

IF (sex of respondent = male) CTS female partner variable X = variable name for the partners 
behavior for variable X. 


ADDENDUM TO ARTICLE ON THE CTSPC 


The article in Child Abuse and Neglect, 1998, Volume 22, No. 4, pp pages 249-270 should be 
corrected as follows (These corrections have been made in reprints distributed by the Family 
Research Laboratory and in the CTS Handbook): 


Page 255, Table 1, item M should be scalded (not scolded) 

Page 256, line 6: The items in the Severe Physical Assault subscale include item | (not 

item L). 

Page 268, right column: Item V should be scored as part of the Minor Physical Assault 
subscale, not as part of the Severe Physical Assault subscale. 
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SCALE AND 
SUBSCALE 


CTS2 
Negotiation 


Emotional 
Cognitive 


Psych. Aggression. 


Minor 
Severe 


Physical Assault 
Minor 
Severe 


Sexual Coercion 
Minor 
Severe 


Injury 


Minor 
Severe 


CTSPC 


Nonviolent 
Discipline 


Psych. Aggression 
Ordinary 
Severe 


Physical Assault 
Minor (Corporal 
Pun. 


FOUR METHODS OF SCORING 
ANNUAL 
PREVALENCE | CHRONICITY | FREQUENCY 


Severe ("abuse") [_}—-}--_ 


Neglect 


EVER 
PREVALENCE 
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SPSS SYNTAX FOR CREATING 
SCALE SCORES FOR THE CTSPC 


Murray A. Straus 
Family Research Laboratory, University of New Hampshire 


Durham, NH 03824 603-862-2594 |murray.straus@unh.edu| |http://oubpages.unh.edu/~mas2 


The CTS is a simple behavior self-report instrument. However, those behavior reports can be 
used to create a very large number of scores. This document focuses on the syntax needed to create 
these scores. For explanations of the various scores and when it is appropriate to use one or the other, 
see the sections on scoring in papers CTS15 and 17, and paper CTS28 which contains the most 
detailed information on scoring (all three available on my website, address above). 


Although it may be possible to score the CTS using the pull-down menus, it will take much less 
time to do it by typing the syntax into the syntax window of SPSS because the syntax for one item or 
one scale can then be edited to compute the scores for other items and scales. 


FOUR VERSIONS OF ITEMS AND SCALES 


It is possible, and often desirable, to create four versions of each of the CTS items and each of 
the scales. See the discussion in paper CTS28. 


Letter used 


Version in Var. Name 
Year = Yearly frequency Y 
Chronicity = Yearly chronicity C 
Prevalence = Yearly prevalence P 
Ever = Ever prevalence E 


The syntax in this document creates the four versions by first creating four versions of each 
item. 


Year Frequency items: Range = 0 to 25. Category 7 (not in the past year, but happened before), and 
category 8 (Happened, but not this year) recoded to be Zero. 


Year Chronicity items: Range = 1 to 25. This measures how often each act was done in the previous 
12 months, among those parents who did it at least once in the previous 12 months. Categories 
7 (not, this year but did happen) and 8 (never happened) were recoded to -999 and flagged as 
missing. 


Year Prevalence items: Range = 0-100. Category 1 through 6 = 100. Category 7 (not this year) and 8 
(not this year, but previously) were recoded to zero. The recoding to 100 was done to make 
the statistical output be in the form of a percentage rather than a proportion. 


Ever Prevalence items: Range = 0-1. Categories 1 (once this year) through 7 (happened, but not this 
year) were recoded as 100. Category 8 (never happened) was recoded as zero. 
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VARIABLE NAMES FOR CTSPC SCALES 


Each CTS scale is identified by a five character variable name. For example, CCD1Y, CTD1Y. The 
explanation for each charter is: 


Char 
acter 
1,2 Item or Scale 
Item names begin with CC, Scale names begin with CT 


3 Scale: D, C,P,N, VorS 
D = Non-Violent Discipline 
C = Corporal Punishment 


P = Psychological Aggression 
A = Physical Abuse 
V = Violence (combined C and A) 


N = Neglect 
X = Sexual Abuse 


4 Severity level: 1, 2, or 3 
1 = Minor level 
2 = Severe level 
3 = Total (i.e., all levels combined) 


5 VERSION: Y, C, P, or E There are four versions or metrics for each CTS scale 


Y = Frequency: sum of the Y items 

C = Chronicity: Scores of zero are flagged as missing 

P = Prevalence: Scores of 1 THRU HIGH are recoded as 100 
E = Ever Modes: The number of items with non-zero scores 


Notes: (1) Non-Violent Discipline scale. There is no P version because everyone did at 
least one of the acts. 
(2) Sexual Abuse. There are no Y or C versions of these scales 
(3) Ever scales can also be transformed to a dichotomous Ever-Never variable 
like the Ever items. 


ITEMS IN EACH CTSPC SCALE 


Scale 
CTD NON-VIOLENT DISCIPLINE Q10 A+B+E+Q 
CTP1 PSYCHOLOGICAL AGGRESSION: ORDINARY  Q10F+N 
CTP2 PSYCHOLOGICAL AGGRESSION: SEVERE Q10 J+L+U 
CTP3 PSYCHOLOGICAL AGGRESSION: OVERALL CTP1+CTP2 
CTC1 CORPORAL PUNISHMENT: ORDINARY Q10H+P+Q10C 
(10C is only for child 2+) 
CTC2 CORPORAL PUNISHMENT: SEVERE Q10 D+R+V 
CTC3 CORPORAL PUNISHMENT: OVERALL CTC1+CTC2 
CTA1 PHYSICAL ABUSE Q10 O+T+Q10C(for child <2) 
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CTA2 PHYSICAL ABUSE: SEVERE Q10 G+l+K+M+S 


CTA3 PHYSICAL ABUSE: OVERALL CTA1+CTA2 
CTV PHYSICAL VIOLENCE: OVERALL CTC3+CTA3 
CTN NEGLECT Q12 A+B+C+D+E 
CTXC SEXUAL ABUSE OF CHILD Q30, Q31 

CTXR SEXUAL ABUSE OF RESPONDENT Q28, Q29 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPUTING SCALES 


Yearly Frequency Versions 
COMPUTE CTDY=Q10YA+Q10YB+Q10YE+Q10YQ. 


VAR LABELS CTDY 'CTS NON-VIOLENT DISCIPLINE-YEAR'. 
MISSING VALUES CTDY (-999). 


Repeat above for each of the other scales (CTP1, CTP2 etc). Each label starts with CTS and 
ends with -YEAR. 


Chronicity Versions 


COMPUTE CTDC=CTDY. 
RECODE CTDC (0 = -999). 
VAR LABELS CTDC 'CTS NON-VIOLENT DISCIPLINE - CHRONICITY’. 


MISSING VALUES  CTDC (-999). 


Repeat above for each scale 


Prevalence Versions 


COMPUTE CTP1P=CTP1F. 

RECODE CTP1P (1 THRU HI = 100). 

MISSING VALUES —_CT1P (-999). 

VALUE LABELS CTP1P 100'1+THIS YR' O'NOT THIS YR’. 
MISSING VALUES  CTP'1P (-999). 


Repeat above for each scale except scale D Non-Violent Discipline scale. There is no P version 
for this scale because there are almost no parents who did not do at least one of the items. 


Ever Modes 

These versions measure the number of modes (items) in each scale had ever been used. For 
example, there are five non-violent discipline items. Thus, a parent could have used none, 1, 2, 3, or all 
five of these modes of non-violent discipline. 


COMPUTE CTP1E=(Q10EA+Q10EB+Q10EE+Q10EQ) / 1600. 
VAR LABELS CTDY 'CTS NON-VIOLENT DISCIPLINE-EVER#MODES'. 
MISSING VALUES CTP1E (-999). 

Each label should start with CTS and end with -EVREMODES 
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Sexual Abuse 


If these items are part of the data gathered, they should recoded to put the categories in 
ascending ordinal sequence. 


Q28 & Q29 RESPONDENT TOUCHED OR FORCED SEXUALLY BEFORE 18 


Old 
Value Label Value Recode 
yes, more than once 1 2 
yes, just once 2 1 
no did not happen 3 0 
don’t know or refused -999 


Q30 & Q31_ your child-touched or forced sexually 


Old 
Value Label Value Recode 
yes, more than once 1 3 
yes, just once 2 2 
happenecd-not this yr 3 1 
no never happened 4 0 
don’t know or refused -999 


There are no Y or C versions of the sexual abuse scales, only Ever and Prevalence versions for 
the child, and only Ever version for sexual abuse of the respondent 


COUNT CTXCP=Q30 Q32 (2 3). 
COUNT CTXCE=Q30 Q32 (1 2 3). 
COUNT CTXRE=Q28 Q29 (1 2) 


RECODE CTXCP CTXCE CTXRE (1,2 =100). 

VARIABLE LABELS CTXCP 'SEXUAL ABUSE: CHILD-YEAR' 
/CTXCE 'SEXUAL ABUSE: CHILD-EVER' 

/CTXRE 'SEXUAL ABUSE OF RESPONDENT-EVER'. 


VALUE LABELS CTXCP CTXE CTXRE 100'YES' 0'NO'. 
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CTS28B 
VARIABLE NAMES AND 
SPSS SYNTAX FOR SCORING 
REVISED CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES (CTS2) 


Murray A. Straus 
Family Research Laboratory, University of New Hampshire 
Durham, NH 03824 603-862-2594 murray.straus@unh.edu 
Website: http://pubpages.unh.edu/~mas2 


For explanations of the scoring, see paper CTS28 and the scoring section of paper CTS15, 
both of which are on my website (http://pubpages.unh.edu/~mas2) in the section on the CTS 


Although the scoring can be done using the SPSS pull-down menus, using the syntax files in 
this document will take only a fraction of the time - a matter of hours rather than days, especially if you 
log into my website and download this file. 


| would appreciate your letting me know about errors in the syntax files so that | can correct 
them and save others from running into the same problem. 


VARIABLE NAME AND VARIABLE LABEL SYSTEM 


Variable Names 


The variable names used for the CTS2 follow a system in which each set of characters, 
starting with the first two characters of the name, are used to refer to a specific aspect of the variable, 
as follows: 


Scale or Itern (first 2 characters): 
CT CTS scale 


cc CTS item 

CTS Scale (3rd character) 

A Assault 

I Injury 

P Psychological Aggression 
N Negotiation 

S Sexual coercion 

Severity Level (4th character) 

M Minor 

S Severe 

T Total 

x Types 

Frequency and Referent Period (5th character) 
C Chroncity 

E Ever prevalence 

P Prevalence (past-year™ ) 
Y Frequency (past-year*) 


* If a shorter referent period is used (e.g., past-month) the P and Y versions refer to that 
period) 
Actor (6th character) 
ad Partner's behavior 
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S Self, i.e. respondent's behavior 
EXAMPLES 


CCAMCP is an item (CC) measuring assault (A) that is minor (M) and which is scored to indicate 
the chronicity (C) of attacks by the partner (P)} 


CTAMCP is ascale (CT) to measure assault (A) that is minor (M) and which is scored to indicate 
the charonicity (C) of attacks by the partner (P) 


VARIABLE LABELS 


These are given in the syntax files on the next pages. Some frequently used abbreviations are: 


CHRON Chronicity 
PRTNR Partner 

DICH Dichotomized 
PREV Prevalence rate 


Prevalence Variables 


The prevalence version of each CTS scale is scored so that cases for which the behavior 
occurred are given a score of 100 and cases where it did not occur are scored as zero. This scoring 
creates a variable that gives results as percentages. If results as proportions are desired, or to use 
as the independent variable in ANOVA, recode these variables as 0-1. 


SYNTAX TO CREATE SPSS FORMAT FILE OF ITEMS 
AND COMPUTE SCALE SCORES 


See paper cts15 (section on scoring) and paper cts28 for an explanation. 
The file contains the following four sets of syntax: 


1 Syntax to enter VARIABLE NAMES, VARIABLE LABELS, and VALUE LABELS for the CTS 
ITEMS. The data for each case can then be typed in using the SPSS data editor. 

2 Syntax to create four additional versions of each item 

3 Syntax to compute four versions of each of the five CTS scales 

4 Syntax to create severity types and mutuality types 


CAUTION. THERE ARE VERY LIKELY AT LEAST SOME ERRORS IN THESE SYNTAX 
ILES. For this reason, and also because that is generally an essential procedure, | recommend that 
you run each syntax set separately, or perhaps even the parts of each set separately. If you run 
them separately, it is much easier to locate and correct problems. Be sure you setup SPSS so that it 
prints back error messages 


THE VARIABLE NAME SYSTEM DESCRIBED ABOVE MUST BE USED because the syntax 
to create the scale scores will not work without them If you are starting from a data file in which the 
CTS items have different names and labels, you will need to change the names and labels to be the 
same as in Set 1 before you can use Sets 2, 3, and 4. The best way to do this is to use the RENAME 
command in the syntax window. 


TO USE THESE SYNTAX FILES: (1) The file must be a plain text (TXT) file. If you 
downloaded it from my website, it must be saved as a . TXT file before you can use itin SPSS. 2) Go 
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to the SPSS syntax window and click on Open File and chose this file - CTS28B. Be sure it is still a 
plain text file with the extension .TXT because SPSS will not read .DOC files. (3) Highlight the syntax 
you want to run, i.e. skip the explanations and headings. (3) Press CTRL-R to run the highlighted 
syntax. (5) For syntax set 1 the next step is to enter the data. For syntax sets 2, 3, and 4, the next 
step is to run DESCRIPTIVES and/or FREQUENCIES and to carefully check for errors such as cases 


with a value of 5 for a variable that has a legal range of 1 to 4. 


CREATE AN INDEX TO THE CTS VARIABLES. When all scores have been computed, there 
are so many variables that you will need an index to them to facilitate use of the data. You can create 
an index by running DESCRIPTIVES for all variables. Under options, choose Alphabetical. Then 


before printing it out, edit the file so that each variable takes up just one line. 


SYNTAX SET 1. CREATES AND LABELS CTS ITEMS 


DATA LIST FREE /CASEID CCNES1 CCNEP1 CCNCS1 CCNCP1 CCPMS1 CCPMP1 CCAMS1 
CCAMP1 CCAMS2 CCAMP2 CCIMS1 CCIMP1 CCNES2 CCNEP2 CCSMS1 CCSMP1 CCAMS3 


CCAMP3 CCSSS1 CCSSP1 CCASS1 CCASP1 CCISS1 CCISP1 CCPSS1 CCPSP1 CCASS2 
CCASP2 CCPSS2 CCPSP2 CCISS2 CCISP2 CCASS3 CCASP3 CCPMS2 CCPMP2 CCASS4 
CCASP4 CCNES3 CCNEP3 CCISS3 CCISP3 CCASS5 CCASP5 CCAMS4 CCAMP4 CCSSS2 


CCSSP2 CCPMS3 CCPMP3 CCSMS2 CCSMP2 CCAMS5 CCAMPS5 CCISS4 CCISP4 CCSSS3 
CCSSP3 CCNCS2 CCNCP2 CCASS6 CCASP6 CCSMS3 CCSMP3 CCPSS3 CCPSP3 CCPMS4 
CCPMP4.CCPSS4 CCPSP4 CCIMS2 CCIMP2 CCASS7 CCASP7 CCSSS4 CCSSP4 CCNCS3 


CCNCP3. 


VARIABLE LABELS CASEID "CASE IDENTIFICATION NUMBER” 
ICCNES1 "1 SHOWED PRTNR | CARED" 

{CCNEP1 "2 PRTNR SHOWED CARE FOR ME" 

ICCNCS1 "3 EXPLAINED MY SIDE OF DISAGREEMENT" 
/CCNCP1 "4 PRTNR EXPLAINED HIS/HER SIDE OF Di" 
/CCPMS1 "5 INSULTED OR SWORE AT PRTNR” 

/CCPMP1 "6 PRTNR INSULTED OR SWORE AT ME" 
ICCAMS1 "7 THREW SOMETHING THAT HURTS AT PRTNR" 
ICCAMP1 "8 PRTNR THREW SOMETHING THAT HURTS" 
/CCAMS2 "9 TWISTED PRTNR'S ARM OR HAIR" 

ICCAMP2 "10 PRTNR TWISTED MY ARM OR HAIR" 

/CCIMS1 "11 SPRAIN, BRUISE,OR SM CUT AFTER FIGHT" 
/CCIMP1 "12 PRTNR HAD SPRAIN,BRUISE,SM CUT" 
ICCNES2 "13 SHOWED RESPECT FOR PRTNR'S FEELING” 
/CCNEP2 "14 PRTNR SHOWED RESPECT FOR MY FEELIN" 
ICCSMS1 "15 MADE PRTNR HAVE SEX WITHOUT CONDOM" 
/CCSMP1 "16 PRTNR MADE ME HAVE SEX W/OUT CONDOM” 
ICCAMS3 "17 PUSHED OR SHOVED PRTNR" 

ICCAMP3 "18 PRTNR PUSHED OR SHOVED ME" 

/CCSSS1 "19 USED FORCE MAKE PRTNR HAVE ORAL SEX" 
ICCSSP1 "20 PRTNR USED FORCE TO HAVE ORAL SEX" 
ICCASS1 "21 USED A KNIFE OR GUN ON PRTNR" 

ICCASP1 "22 PRTNR USED A KNIFE OR GUN ON ME" 
/CCISS1 "23 PASSED OUT FROM HIT ON HEAD IN FIGHT" 
/CCISP1 "24 PRTNR PASSED OUT FROM HIT ON HEAD" 
/ICCPSS1 "25 CALLED PRTNR FAT OR UGLY" 

/CCPSP1 "26 PRTNR CALLED ME FAT OR UGLY" 

ICCASS2 "27 PUNCHED PRTNR OR HIT W/OBJECT" 
ICCASP2 "28 PRTNR PUNCHED OR HIT W/OBJECT" 
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/CCPSS2 "29 DESTROYED SOMETHING OF PRTNR'S" 
/CCPSP2 "30 PRTNR DESTROYED SOMETHING OF MINE” 
/CCISS2 "31 WENT TO DOCTOR BECAUSE OF FIGHT W/P" 
/CCISP2 "32 PRTNR WENT TO DOCTOR BECAUSE FIGT” 
ICCASS3 "33 CHOKED PRTNR" 

/ICCASP3 "34 PRTNR CHOKED ME” 

/CCPMS2 "35 SHOUTED OR YELLED AT PRTNR" 

ICCPMP2 "36 PRTNR SHOUTED OR YELLED AT ME" 

ICCASS4 "37 SLAMMED PRTNR AGAINST A WALL" 

ICCASP4 "38 PRTNR SLAMMED ME AGAINST A WALL" 
ICCNES3 "39 SAID | WAS SURE WE COULD SOLVE PROBL" 
ICCNEP3 "40 PRTNER WAS SURE WE COULD SOLVE PROBL” 
/CCISS3 "41 NEEDED DOCTOR BUT DID NOT GO" 

/CCISP3 "42 PRTNR NEEDED DOCTOR BUT DID NOT GO" 
ICCASS5 "43 BEAT UP PRTNR" 

ICCASP5 "44 PRTNR BEAT ME UP” 

ICCAMS4 "45 GRABBED PRTNR" 

ICCAMP4 "46 PRTNR GRABBED ME" 

/CCSSS2 "47 USED FORCE TO MAKE PRTNR HAVE SEX" 
ICCSSP2 "48 PRTNR USED FORCE TO HAVE SEX” 

/CCPMS3 "49 STOMPED OUT OF ROOM,HOUSE,OR YARD” 
/CCPMP3 "50 PRTNR STOMPED OUT OF ROOM,HOUSE,” 
ICCSMS2 "51 INSISTED ON SEX WHEN PRTNR DIDNT WANT" 
ICCSMP2 "52 PRTNR INSISTED ON SEX WHEN | DIDN'WANT“ 
/CCAMS5 "53 SLAPPED PRTNR" 

ICCAMPS5 "54 PRTNR SLAPPED ME" 

/CCISS4 "55 HAD BROKEN BONE FROM FIGHT W/PRTNR" 
/ICCISP4 “56 PRTNR HAD BROKEN BONE FROM FIGHT W/ME” 
/CCSSS3 "57 USED THREATS TO MAKE PRTNR HAVE SEX" 
/CCSSP3 "58 PRTNR USED THREATS TO HAVE SEX" 
ICCNCS2 "59 SUGGESTED COMPROMISE TO A DISAGREEME" 
ICCNCP2 “60 PRTNR SUGGESTED COMPROMISE TO A DISAG" 
/CCASS6 "61 BURNED OR SCALDED PRTNR ON PURPOSE" 
/CCASP6 "62 PRTNR BURNED OR SCALDED ME ON PURPOSE" 
/CCSMS3 "63 INSISTED PRTNR HAVE ORAL OR ANAL SEX" 
ICCSMP3 "64 PRTNR INSISTED | HAVE ORAL OR ANAL SEX" 
/CCPSS3 "65 ACCUSED PRTNR OF BEING A LOUSY LOVER" 
/CCPSP3 "66 PRTNR ACCUSED ME OF BEING A LOUSY LOVR" 
ICCPMS4 "67 DID SOMETHING TO SPITE PRTNR" 

/CCPMP4 "68 PRTNR DID SOMETHING TO SPITE ME" 
ICCPSS4 "69 THREATENED TO HIT OR THROW SOMETHING" 
/CCPSP4 "70 PRTNR THREATENED TO HIT OR THRO SMTH" 
/CCIMS2 "71 FELT PHYSICAL PAIN THAT HURT NEXT DAY" 
ICCIMP2 "72 PRTNRFELT PHYSICAL PAIN NEXT DAY™ 
ICCASS7 "73 | KICKED PRTNR" 

/ICCASP7 "74 PRTNR SLAPPED ME" 

ICCSS384 "75 USED THREATS TO MAKE PRTNR HAVE SEX" 
/CCSSP4 "76 PRTNR USED THREATS TO HAVE SEX” 
ICCNCS3 "77 AGREED TO TRY SOLUTION PRTNR SUGGE" 
/CCNCP3 "78 PRTNR AGREED TO TRY SOLUTION | SUG". 


VALUE LABELS CCNES1 TO CCNCP3 T'ONCE’ 2'TWICE' 33-5’ 4'6-10' 5'11-20' 6 '>20° 7'BEFORE 
PAST YR' O'NEVER'. 
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COMMENT SYNTAX SET 2 CREATES FOUR ADDITIONAL VERSIONS OF EACH ITEM 


C = Past-year Chronicity 

E = Ever occurred 

P = Past-year prevalence 
Y = Past-year frequency 


COMMENT SYNTAX TO CREATE CHRONICITY ITEMS AND LABEL THEM. 


RECODE 

ccampi ccamp2 ccamp3 ccamp4 ccamp5 ccams1 ccams2 ccams3 ccams4 
ccams5 ccasp1 ccasp2 ccasp3 ccasp4 ccasp5 ccasp6 ccasp7 ccass1 

ccass2 ccass3 ccass4 ccass5 ccass6 ccass7 ccimp1 ccimp2 ccims1 

ccims2 ccisp1 ccisp2 ccisp3 ccisp4 cciss1 cciss2 cciss3 cciss4 

cencp1 cencp2 ccncp3 ccncs1 ccncs2 ccncs3 ccnep1 ccnep2 ccnep3 

ccnes1 ccnes2 ccnes3 ccpmp1 ccpmp2 ccpmp3 ccpmp4 ccpms1 ccpms2 
ccpms3 ccpms4 ccpsp1 ccpsp2 ccpsp3 ccpsp4 ccpss1 ccpss2 ccpss3 

ccpss4 ccsmp1 ccsmp2 ccsmp3 ccsms1 ccsms2 ccsms3 ccssp1 ccssp2 
ccssp3 ccssp4 ccsssi ccsss2 ccsss3 ccsss4 

(O=SYSMIS) (1=Copy) (2=Copy) (3=4) (4=8) (5=15) (6=25) 

(7=SYSMIS) INTO ccampic ccamp2c ccamp3c ccamp4c ccamp5c ccamsitc 
ccams2c ccams3c ccams4c ccams5c ccaspic ccasp2c ccasp3c ccasp4c 
ccasp5c ccasp6c ccasp7c ccassic ccass2c ccass3c ccass4c ccass5c 
ccass6c ccass7c ccimptc ccimp2c ccimsitc ccims2c ccispic ccisp2c 
ccisp3c ccisp4c ccissic cciss2c cciss3c cciss4c ccncpic ccncp2c 
cencp3c ccncsic ccncs2c ccncs3c ccnepic ccnep2c ccnep3c ccnesitc 
ccnes2c ccnes3c ccpmpic ccpmp2c ccpmp3c ccpmp4c ccpmsic ccpms2c 
ccpms3c ccpms4c ccpspic ccpsp2c ccpsp3c ccpsp4c ccpssic ccpss2c 
ccpss3c ccpss4c ccsmpic ccsmp2c ccsmp3c cesmsic ccsms2c ccsms3c 
ccsspi1c ccssp2c ccssp3c ccssp4c ccsssitc ccsss2c ccsss3c ccsss4c. 


VARIABLE LABELS ccamptc '8 PRTNR THREW SMTHG AT ME-CHR' 
/ccamp2c '10 PRTNR TWISTED MY ARM, HAIR-CHR' 
/eccamp3c '18 PRTNR PUSHED, SHOVED ME-CHR' 
/ccamp4c '46 PRTNR GRABBED ME-CHR' 

/ccamp5c '54 PRTNR SLAPPED ME-CHR' 

/ecamstc'7 THREW SMTHG AT PRTNR-CHR' 

/ccams2c'9 TWISTED PRTNRS ARM, HAIR-CHR’ 

/ccams3c '17 PUSHED, SHOVED PRTNR-CHR' 

/ccams4c '45 GRABBED PRTNR-CHR' 

/ccams5Sc '53 SLAPPED PRTNR-CHR' 

/ecaspic '22 PRTNR USED KNIFE, GUN ON ME-CHR' 
/ccasp2c '28 PRTNR PUNCHED ME/HIT W/ SMTHG-CHR' 
/ecasp3c '34 PRTNR CHOKED ME-CHR' 

/ccasp4c '38 PRTNR SLAMMED ME AGAINST A WALL-CHR' 
/ccasp5c '44 PRTNR BEAT ME UP-CHR' 

/ccasp6c '62 PRTNR BURNED/SCALDED ME PURPOSELY-CHR' 
iccasp7c '74 PRTNR KICKED ME-CHR' 

/ccassic '21 USED KNIFE, GUN ON PRTNR-CHR' 

/ecass2c '27 PUNCHED PRTNR/HIT W/ SMTHG-CHR' 
/ccass3c '33 CHOKED PRTNR-CHR' 

/ccass4c '37 SLAMMED PRTNR AGAINST A WALL-CHR' 
/ccass5c '43 BEAT UP PRTNR-CHR' 
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/ccass6c '61 BURNED/SCALDED PRTNR PURPOSELY-CHR' 
/ccass7c ‘73 KICKED PRTNR-CHR' 

/ecimpic'12 PRTNR SPRAIN/BRUISE/CUT AFTR FGHT ME-CHR’' 
/ecimp2c '72 PRTNR FLT PHYS PAIN-DAY AFTR FGHT ME-CHR' 
/ccimstc'11 SPRAIN/BRUISE/CUT AFTR FGHT W/PRTNR-CHR’ 
/ecims2c '71 FLT PHYS PAIN-DAY AFTR FGHT W/PRTNR-CHR' 
/ecisptc'24 PRTNR PASS OUT-HIT HEAD DURING FGHT-CHR' 
/ccisp2c '32 PRTNR SAW DR B/C OF FGHT W/ME-CHR' 

/ccisp3c '42 PRTNR NEED DR B/C OF FGHT-DID NOT GO-CHR’ 
/ccisp4c '56 PRTNR HAD BROKEN BONE FROM FGHT W/ME-CHR"” 
/cciss1c '23 PASS OUT-HIT HEAD DURNG FGHT W/PRTNR-CHR' 
/eciss2c'31 SAW DR B/C OF FGHT W/ PRTNR-CHR' 

/eciss3c '41 NEEDED DR B/C OF FGHT-DID NOT GO-CHR’ 
/cciss4c '55 HAD BROKEN BONE FROM FGHT W/ PRTNR-CHR' 
/ecncpic'4 PRTNR EXPLAIN HIS/HER SIDE OF THNGS-CHR' 
/ecncp2c '60 PRTNR SUGGESTED COMPROMISE-CHR' 
/ccncp3c '78 PRTNR AGREED TO TRY MY SOLUTION-CHR' 
/ecncs1c 3 EXPLAINED MY SIDE OF THNGS-CHR' 

/ccncs2c '59 SUGGESTED COMPROMISE-CHR' 

/ecncs3c '77 AGREED TO TRY PRTNRS SOLUTION-CHR' 
/ccneptc '2 PRTNR SHOWED CARE FOR ME-CHR' 

/ccnep2c '14 PRTNR RESPECT MY FEELINGS ABT ISSUE-CHR' 
/ccnep3c '40 PRTNR SAID-SURE COULD SOLVE PROBLEM-CHR' 
/ccnesic'1 SHOWED PRTNR | CARED-CHR' 

/ecnes2c '13 RESPECT PRTNRS FEELING ABT ISSUE-CHR' 
/ecnes3c '39 SAID-SURE WE COULD SOLVE PROBLEM-CHR' 
/ccpmpte '6 PRTNR INSULTED, SWORE AT ME-CHR' 

/ccpmp2c '36 PRTNR SHOUTED, YELLED AT ME-CHR' 

/ccomp3c ‘50 PRTNR STOMPED OUT DURING FGHT-CHR' 
/ccpmp4c '68 PRTNR DID SMTHG SPITEFUL-CHR' 

/ccomsic ‘5 INSULTED, SWORE AT PRTNR-CHR' 

/ccpms2c '35 SHOUTED, YELLED AT PRTNR-CHR' 

/ccoms3c '49 STOMPED OUT DURING FGHT-CHR' 

/ccpms4c '67 DID SMTHG TO SPITE PRTNR-CHR' 

/ecpspi1c'26 PRTNR CALLED ME FAT, UGLY-CHR’ 

/ccpsp2c '30 PRTNR DESTROYED THING OF MINE-CHR' 
/ccpsp3c '66 PRTNR SAID | WAS A LOUSY LOVER-CHR' 
/ccpsp4c'70 PRTNR THREATEN-HIT/THROW THING ME-CHR' 
/ecpsstc '25 CALLED MY PRTNR FAT, UGLY-CHR' 

/ccpss2c '29 DESTROYED THING OF PRTNRS-CHR' 

/ecpss3c '65 SAID PRTNR WAS A LOUSY LOVER-CHR’' 

/ccpss4c '69 THREATEN-HIT/THROW THING AT PRTNR-CHR' 
/ccsmpic '16 PRTNR INSTED-SEX W/O CONDOM-CHR’ 
/ecsmp2c '52 PRTNR INSTED-SEX-NO FORCE-CHR' 

/cecsmp3c '64 PRTNR INSTED-ORAL/ANAL SEX-NO FORCE-CHR' 
/ccsmstc'15 INSTED PRTNR HV SEX W/O CONDOM-CHR’ 
/ccsms2c '51 INSTED ON SEX W/ PRTNR-NO FORCE-CHR’ 
/ccsms3c '63 INSTED PRTNR ORAL/ANAL SEX-NO FORCE-CHR' 
/ccssp1c'20 PRTNR USE FORCE-ORAL/ANAL SEX-CHR’ 
/ccssp2c '48 PRTNR USE FORCE-SEX-CHR' 

/ccssp3c '58 PRTNR USE THREATS-ORAL/ANAL SEX-CHR' 
/ccssp4c '76 PRTNR USE THREATS-SEX-CHR' 

/ecsss1c'19 USE FORCE ON PRTNR-ORAL/ANAL SEX-CHR' 
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/ccsss2c '47 USE FORCE ON PRTNR-SEX-CHR' 
/ccsss3c '57 USE THREATS ON PRTNR-ORAL/ANAL SEX-CHR' 
/ccsss4c '75 USE THREATS ON PRTNR-SEX-CHR'. 


FORMATS ccampic TO ccsss4c (F2). 
VALUE LABELS ccampic TO ccsss4c 

1 ‘Once' 

2 "Twice" 

4 "3-5 Times” 

8 "6-10 Times" 

15 "11-20 Times" 

25 "More Than 20 Times”. 


COMMENT SYNTAX TO RECODE TO CREATE EVER ITEMS. 


RECODE 

ccamp1 ccamp2 ccamp3 ccamp4 ccamp5 ccams1 ccams2 ccams3 ccams4 ccams5 
ccasp1 ccasp2 ccasp3 ccasp4 ccasp5 ccasp6 ccasp7 ccass1 ccass2 ccass3 
ccass4 ccass5 ccass6 ccass7 ccimp1 ccimp2 ccims1 ccims2 ccisp1 ccisp2 
ccisp3 ccisp4 cciss1 cciss2 cciss3 cciss4 ccncp1 ccncp2 ccncp3 ccncs1 

ccencs2 ccncs3 ccnep1 ccnep2 ccnep3 ccnes1 ccnes2 ccnes3 ccpmp1 ccpmp2 
ccpmp3 ccpmp4 ccpms1 ccpms2 ccpms3 ccpms4 ccpsp1 ccpsp2 ccpsp3 ccpsp4 
ccpss1 ccpss2 ccpss3 ccpss4 ccsmp1 ccsmp2 ccsmp3 ccsms1 ccsms2 ccsms3 
cessp1 ccssp2 ccssp3 ccssp4 ccsss1 ccsss2 ccsss3 ccsss4 

(8=0) (1 thru 7=1) INTO. ccampie ccamp2e ccamp3e ccamp4e ccamp5e 
ccamste ccams2e ccams3e ccams4e ccams5e ccaspie ccasp2e ccasp3e 
ccasp4e ccasp5e ccasp6e ccasp/e ccassie ccass2e ccass3e ccass4e 
ccassSe ccass6e ccass7e ccimpte ccimp2e ccimsie ccims2e ccisp1e 
ccisp2e ccisp3e ccisp4e ccisste cciss2e cciss3e cciss4e ccncpie 

cencp2e ccncp3e ccneste ccncs2e ccncs3e ccnepte ccnep2e ccnep3e 
ccneste ccnes2e ccnes3e ccpmpte ccpmp2e ccpmp3e ccpmp4e ccpmste 
ccpms2e ccpms3e ccpms4e ccpspte ccpsp2e ccpsp3e ccpsp4e ccpsste 
ccpss2e ccpss3e ccpss4e ccsmpi1e ccsmp2e ccsmp3e ccsmste ccsms2e 
ccsms3e ccsspie ccssp2e ccssp3e ccssp4e ccssste ccsss2e ccsss3e 
ccsss4e . 


VARIABLE LABELS ccampte '8 PRTNR THREW SMTHG AT ME-EVR' 
/ccamp2e '10 PRTNR TWISTED MY ARM,HAIR-EVR' 
/ccamp3e '18 PRTNR PUSHED, SHOVED ME-EVR' 
/ccamp4e '46 PRTNR GRABBED ME-EVR' 
/ccamp5e '54 PRTNR SLAPPED ME-EVR' 
/ccamste '7 THREW SMTHG AT PRTNR-EVR' 
/ccams2e '9 TWISTED PRTNR ARM,HAIR-EVR' 
/ccams3e '17 PUSHED, SHOVED PRTNR-EVR' 
/ccams4e '45 GRABBED PRTNR-EVR' 
/ccams5e ‘53 SLAPPED PRTNR-EVR' 
/ccaspte '22 PRTNR USED KNIFE, GUN ON ME-EVR’ 
/ecasp2e '28 PRTNR PUNCHED ME/HIT W/ SMTHG-EVR' 
/ccasp3e '34 PRTNR CHOKED ME-EVR' 
/ccasp4e '38 PRTNR SLAMMED ME AGAINST A WALL-EVR' 
/ccasp5e '44 PRTNR BEAT ME UP-EVR' 
/ccasp6e '62 PRTNR BURNED/SCALDED ME PURPOSELY-EVR' 
/ccasp7e '74 PRTNR KICKED ME-EVR' 
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/ccassie '21 USED KNIFE, GUN ON PRTNR-EVR' 

/ecass2e '27 PUNCHED PRTNR/HIT W/ SMTHG-EVR’ 

/ccass3e '33 CHOKED PRTNR-EVR' 

/ccass4e '37 SLAMMED PRTNR AGAINST A WALL-EVR' 
/ecass5e '43 BEAT UP PRTNR-EVR' 

/ccass6e '61 BURNED/SCALDED PRTNR PURPOSELY-EVR’ 
/ccass7e '73 KICKED PRTNR-EVR' 

/ccimpie '12 PRTNR SPRAIN/BRUISE/CUT AFTR FGHT-EVR' 
/ccimp2e '72 PRTNR FLT PHYS PAIN-DAY AFTR FGHT-EVR" 
/ccimste'11 SPRAIN/BRUISE/CUT AFTR FGHT W/PRTNR-EVR' 
/ccims2e '71 FLT PHYS PAIN-DAY AFTR FGHT W/PRTNR-EVR' 
/ccispte '24 PRTNR PASSED OUT-HIT HEAD DRING FGHT-EVR' 
/ccisp2e '32 PRTNR SAW DR B/C OF FGHT W/ME-EVR' 

/ccisp3e '42 PRTNR NEEDED DR B/C FGHT-DID NOT GO-EVR' 
/ccisp4e '56 PRTNR HAD BROKEN BONE FROM FGHT W/ME-EVR' 
/ccissie '23 PASS OUT-HIT HEAD DRING FGHT W/PRTNR-EVR" 
/cciss2e '31 SAW DR B/C OF FGHT W/PRTNR-EVR' 

/cciss3e '41 NEEDED DR B/C OF FGHT-DID NOT GO-EVR' 
/cciss4e '55 HAD BROKEN BONE FGHT W/ PRTNR-EVR’ 
/ccncpte '4 PRTNR EXPLAIN HIS/HER SIDE OF THNGS-EVR' 
/ccncp2e '60 PRTNR SUGGESTED COMPROMISE-EVR’ 
/ccncp3e '78 PRTNR AGREED TO TRY MY SOLUTION-EVR’ 
/cones1e '3 EXPLAINED MY SIDE OF THNGS-EVR' 

/ccnes2e '59 SUGGESTED COMPROMISE-EVR' 

{ccncs3e '77 AGREED TO TRY PRTNRS SOLUTION-EVR' 
/ccnepte '2 PRTNR SHOWED CARE FOR ME-EVR' 

/ccnep2e '14 PRTNR RESPECTED MY FEELING ABT ISSUE-EVR' 
/ccnep3e '40 PRTNR SAID-WE COULD SOLVE PROBLEM-EVR' 
/ecneste't SHOWED PRTNR I CARED-EVR' 

/ccones2e '13 RESPECTED PRTNRS FEELINGS ABT ISSUE-EVR' 
/ccnes3e '39 SAID-SURE WE COULD SOLVE PROBLEM-EVR' 
/ccpmp1e '6 PRTNR INSULTED, SWORE AT ME-EVR' 

/ccpmp2e '36 PRTNR SHOUTED, YELLED AT ME-EVR' 

/ccpmp3e '50 PRTNR STOMPED OUT DURING FGHT-EVR' 
/ccpmp4e '68 PRTNR DID SMTHG SPITEFUL-EVR' 

/ccpmste'5 INSULTED, SWORE AT PRTNR-EVR' 

/ecpms2e '35 SHOUTED, YELLED AT PRTNR-EVR' 

/ccpms3e '49 STOMPED OUT DURING FGHT-EVR' 

/ccpms4e '67 DID SMTHG TO SPITE PRTNR-EVR' 

/ccpspte '26 PRTNR CALLED ME FAT, UGLY-EVR' 

/ccpsp2e '30 PRTNR DESTROYED THING OF MINE-EVR' 
/ccpsp3e '66 PRTNR SAID | WAS A LOUSY LOVER-EVR’ 
/cecpsp4e '70 PRTNR THREATENED-HIT/THROW THING ME-EVR' 
/ccpsste '25 CALLED MY PRTNR FAT, UGLY-EVR’ 

/ccpss2e '29 DESTROYED THING OF PRTNRS-EVR' 

/ccpss3e '65 SAID PRTNR WAS A LOUSY LOVER-EVR' 

/ccpss4e '69 THREATENED-HIT/THROW THING AT PRTNR-EVR' 
/ccsmp1e '16 PRTNR INSTED-SEX W/O CONDOM-EVR’ 
/cesmp2e '52 PRTNR INSTED-SEX-NO FORCE-EVR' 

/ccsmp3e ‘64 PRTNR INSTED-ORAL/ANAL SEX-NO FORCE-EVR' 
/ecsmsie'15 INSTED PRTNR HV SEX W/O CONDOM-EVR' 
/ecsms2e '51 INSTED ON SEX W/ PRTNR-NO FORCE-EVR' 
/cecsms3e '63 INSTED PRTNR ORAL/ANAL SEX-NO FORCE-EVR' 
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/ccsspie '20 PRTNR USED FORCE-ORAL/ANAL SEX-EVR' 
/ccssp2e '48 PRTNR USED FORCE-SEX-EVR' 

/ccssp3e '58 PRTNR USED THREATS-ORAL/ANAL SEX-EVR' 
/ecssp4e '76 PRTNR USED THREATS-SEX-EVR' 

/ecssste '19 USED FORCE ON PRTNR-ORAL/ANAL SEX-EVR' 
/ccsss2e '47 USED FORCE ON PRTNR-SEX-EVR' 

/cesss3e '57 USED THREATS ON PRTNR-ORAL/ANAL SEX-EVR' 
/ccsss4e '75 USED THREATS ON PRTNR-SEX-EVR"‘. 


VALUE LABELS ccampte TO cesss4e 
0 “Never Happened” 
1 "Happened". 


COMMENT SYNTAX TO RECODE TO CREATE PREVALENCE ITEMS AND LABEL 
THEM. 


RECODE 

ccamp1 ccamp2 ccamp3 ccamp4 ccamp5 ccams1 ccams2 ccams3 ccams4 ccams5 
ccasp1 ccasp2 ccasp3 ccasp4 ccasp5 ccasp6 ccasp7 ccass1 ccass2 ccass3 
ccass4 ccass5 ccass6 ccass7 ccimp1 ccimp2 ccims1 ccims2 ccisp1 ccisp2 
ccisp3 ccisp4 cciss1 cciss2 cciss3 cciss4 ccncp1 ccncp2 cencp3 ccncs1 

ccncs2 ccncs3 ccnep1 ccnep2 ccnep3 ccnes1 ccnes2 ccnes3 ccpmp1 ccpmp2 
ccpmp3 ccpmp4 ccpms1 ccpms2 ccpms3 ccpms4 ccpsp1 ccpsp2 ccpsp3 ccpsp4 
ccpss1 ccpss2 ccpss3 ccpss4 ccsmp1 ccsmp2 ccsmp3 ccsms1 ccesms2 ccsms3 
ccssp1 ccssp2 ccssp3 ccssp4 ccsss1 ccsss2 ccsss3 ccsss4 

(8=0) (1 thru 6=100) (7=0) INTO ccampip ccamp2p ccamp3p ccamp4p 
ccamp5p ccamstp ccams2p ccams3p ccams4p ccams5p ccaspip ccasp2p 
ccasp3p ccasp4p ccasp5p ccasp6p ccasp7p ccassip ccass2p ccass3p 
ccass4p ccass5p ccass6p ccass7p ccimptp ccimp2p ccimsip ccims2p 
ccisp1p ccisp2p ccisp3p ccisp4p cciss1p cciss2p cciss3p cciss4p 

ccncp1p ccncp2p cencp3p ccncsip cencs2p ccnes3p ccnepip ccnep2p 
ccnep3p ccnesip ccnes2p ccnes3p ccpmpip ccpmp2p ccpmp3p ccpmp4p 
ccpmsip ccpms2p ccpms3p ccpms4p ccpspip ccpsp2p ccpsp3p ccpsp4p 
ccpssip ccpss2p ccpss3p ccpss4p ccsmp1p ccsmp2p ccsmp3p ccsmsi1p 
ccsms2p ccsms3p ccsspip ccssp2p ccssp3p ccssp4p ccssstp ccsss2p 
ccsss3p ccsss4p. 


VARIABLE LABELS ccampip'8 PRTNR THREW SMTHG AT ME-PRV' 
/ccamp2p ‘10 PRTNR TWISTED MY ARM, HAIR-PRV' 
/ccamp3p '18 PRTNR PUSHED, SHOVED ME-PRV' 
/ccamp4p '46 PRTNR GRABBED ME-PR\V' 
/ecamp5p ‘54 PRTNR SLAPPED ME-PRV' 
/ccams1p ‘7 THREW SMTHG AT PRTNR-PRV' 
/ccams2p '9 TWISTED PRTNRS ARM, HAIR-PRV' 
/ecams3p '17 PUSHED, SHOVED PRTNR-PRV' 
/ccams4p '45 GRABBED PRTNR-PRV’ 
/ccams5p '53 SLAPPED PRTNR-PRV' 
/ccaspip '22 PRTNR USED KNIFE, GUN ON ME-PRV' 
/ccasp2p '28 PRTNR PUNCHED ME/HIT W/ SMTHG-PRV' 
/ccasp3p '34 PRTNR CHOKED ME-PRV' 
/ccasp4p '38 PRTNR SLAMMED ME AGAINST A WALL-PRV' 
/ccasp5p '44 PRTNR BEAT ME UP-PRV' 
/ccasp6p '62 PRTNR BURNED/SCALDED ME PURPOSELY-PRV' 
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/ccasp7p '74 PRTNR KICKED ME-PRV' 

/ecassip'21 USED KNIFE, GUN ON PRTNR-PRV' 

/ecass2p '27 PUNCHED PRTNR/HIT W/SMTHG-PRV' 

/ccass3p '33 CHOKED PRTNR-PRV' 

/ccass4p '37 SLAMMED PRTNR AGAINST A WALL-PRV' 
/ccassSp '43 BEAT UP PRTNR-PRV' 

/ecass6p '61 BURNED/SCALDED PRTNR PURPOSELY-PRV' 
/ccass7p '73 KICKED PRTNR-PRV'’ 

/ccimp1p '12 PRTNR SPRAIN/BRUISE/CUT AFTR FGHT ME-PRV' 
/ecimp2p '72 PRTNR FLT PHYS PAIN-DAY AFTR FGHT ME-PRV' 
/ccimsip ‘11 SPRAIN/BRUISE/CUT AFTR FGHT W/PRTNR-PRY' 
/ccims2p '71 FLT PHYS PAIN-DAY AFTR FGHT W/PRTNR-PRV' 
/ecisp1p '24 PRTNR PASS OUT-HIT HEAD DRING FGHT-PRV' 
/ecisp2p '32 PRTNR SAW DR B/C OF FGHT W/ME-PRV' 

Iccisp3p '42 PRTNR NEEDED DR B/C FGHT-DID NOT GO-PRV' 
Iccisp4p '56 PRTNR BROKEN BONE FROM FGHT W/ME-PRV' 
/eciss1p '23 PASS OUT-HIT HEAD DRING FGHT W/PRTNR-PRV"™ 
/eciss2p '31 SAW DR B/C OF FGHT W/ PRTNR-PRV' 

/cciss3p '41 NEEDED DR B/C OF FGHT-DID NOT GO-PRV' 
/eciss4p '55 HAD BROKEN BONE FROM FGHT W/ PRTNR-PRV' 
/ccncpip '4 PRTNR EXPLAIN HIS/HER SIDE OF THNGS-PRV' 
/ccncp2p '60 PRTNR SUGGESTED COMPROMISE-PRV' 
/ecncp3p '78 PRTNR AGREED TO TRY MY SOLUTION-PRV’ 
/ecncsip '3 EXPLAINED MY SIDE OF THNGS-PRV' 

/ecnes2p ‘59 SUGGESTED COMPROMISE-PRV' 

/ccncs3p '77 AGREED TO TRY PRTNRS SOLUTION-PRV' 
/ccnepip'2 PRTNR SHOWED CARE FOR ME-PRV' 

/ecnep2p ‘14 PRTNR RESPECTED FEELINGS ABT ISSUE-PRV' 
/ccnep3p '40 PRTNR SAID-SURE COULD SOLVE PROBLEM-PRV' 
/ccnesip'1t SHOWED PRTNR | CARED-PRV' 

/ccnes2p '13 RESPECTED PRTNRS FEELINGS ABT ISSUE-PRV'’ 
/ccnes3p '39 SAID-SURE WE COULD SOLVE PROBLEM-PRV' 
/ccpmpip '6 PRTNR INSULTED, SWORE AT ME-PRV' 

/ccpmp2p '36 PRTNR SHOUTED, YELLED AT ME-PRV’ 
/ccpmp3p '50 PRTNR STOMPED OUT DURING FGHT-PRV' 
/ecomp4p '68 PRTNR DID SMTHG SPITEFUL-PRV' 

/ccpmsip '5 INSULTED, SWORE AT PRTNR-PRV' 

/ecpms2p '35 SHOUTED, YELLED AT PRTNR-PRV' 

/ecpms3p ‘49 STOMPED OUT DURING FGHT-PRV' 

/ccpms4p '67 DID SMTHG TO SPITE PRTNR-PRV'’ 

/ecpspip '26 PRTNR CALLED ME FAT, UGLY-PRV' 

/ccpsp2p '30 PRTNR DESTROYED THING OF MINE-PRV' 
/ccpsp3p '66 PRTNR SAID | WAS A LOUSY LOVER-PRV' 
/ecpsp4p '70 PRTNR THREATENED-HIT/THROW THING-PRV'’ 
/ecpss1p '25 CALLED MY PRTNR FAT, UGLY-PRV’ 

/ccpss2p '29 DESTROYED THING OF PRTNRS-PRV' 

/ecpss3p '65 SAID PRTNR WAS A LOUSY LOVER-PRV' 

/ccpss4p '69 THREATENED-HIT/THROW THING AT PRTNR-PRV' 
/ccsmpip '16 PRTNR INSTED-SEX W/O CONDOM-PRV' 
/cesmp2p '52 PRTNR INSTED-SEX-NO FORCE-PRV’ 

/ccsmp3p ‘64 PRTNR INSTED-ORAL/ANAL SEX-NO FORCE-PRV' 
/cecsmsip '15 INSTED PRTNR HV SEX W/O CONDOM-PRV’ 
/ccsms2p '51 INSTED ON SEX W/ PRTNR-NO FORCE-PRV’ 
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/ccsms3p '63 INSTED PRTNR ORAL/ANAL SEX-NO FORCE-PRV' 
/cessp1p '20 PRTNR USED FORCE-ORAL/ANAL SEX-PRV' 
/ccssp2p '48 PRTNR USED FORCE-SEX-PRV' 

/ccssp3p ‘58 PRTNR USED THREATS-ORAL/ANAL SEX-PRV' 
/ccssp4p '76 PRTNR USED THREATS-SEX-PRV' 

/ccsssip '19 USED FORCE ON PRTNR-ORAL/ANAL SEX-PRV' 
/ecsss2p '47 USED FORCE ON PRTNR-SEX-PRV’ 

/ecsss3p '57 USED THREATS ON PRTNR-ORAL/ANAL SEX-PRV' 
/cesss4p '75 USED THREATS ON PRTNR-SEX-PRV’. 


FORMATS ccampi1p TO ccsss4p (F3). 
VALUE LABELS ccampip TO ccsss4p 
0 "Never Happened/Not This Yr.” 
100 "Happened This Yr.". 


COMMENT SYNTAX TO RECODE TO CREATE YEAR-FREQUENCY ITEMS. 


RECODE 

ccamp1 ccamp2 ccamp3 ccamp4 ccamp5 ccams1 ccams2 ccams3 ccams4 
ccamss ccasp1 ccasp2 ccasp3 ccasp4 ccasp5 ccasp6 ccasp7 ccass1 

ccass2 ccass3 ccass4 ccass5 ccass6 ccass7 ccimp1 ccimp2 ccims1 

ccims2 ccisp1 ccisp2 ccisp3 ccisp4 cciss1 cciss2 cciss3 cciss4 

cencp1 ccncp2 ccncp3 ccncs1 ccnes2 ccncs3 ccnep1 ccnep2 ccnep3 

ccnes1 ccnes2 ccnes3 ccpmp1 ccpmp2 ccpmp3 ccpmp4 ccpms1 ccpms2 
ccpms3 ccpms4 ccpsp1 ccpsp2 ccpsp3 ccpsp4 ccpss1 ccpss2 ccpss3 

ccpss4 ccsmp1 ccsmp2 ccsmp3 ccsms1 ecsms2 ccsms3 ccssp1 ccssp2 
ccssp3 ccssp4 ccsss1 ccsss2 ccsss3 ccsss4 

(O=Copy) (1=Copy) (2=Copy) (3=4) (4=8) (5=15) (6=25) 

(7=0) (8=0) INTO ccampity ccamp2y ccamp3y ccamp4y ccamp5y ccams‘1y 
ccams2y ccams3y ccams4y ccams5Sy ccasply ccasp2y ccasp3y ccasp4y 
ccaspSy ccasp6y ccasp7y ccassiy ccass2y ccass3y ccass4y ccassSy 
ccass6y ccass/7y ccimpty ccimp2y ccimsty ccims2y ccispty ccisp2y 
ccisp3y ccisp4y ccissty cciss2y cciss3y cciss4y ccncpty ccncp2y 
ccncp3y ccncsty ccnes2y ccncs3y ccneply ccnep2y ccnep3y ccnesty 
ccnes2y ccnes3y ccpmply ccpmp2y ccpmp3y ccpmp4y ccpmsty ccpms2y 
ccpms3y ccpms4y ccpspty ccpsp2y ccpsp3y ccpsp4y ccpssty ccpss2y 
ccpss3y ccpss4y ccsmply ccsmp2y ccsmp3y ccsmsty ccsms2y ccsms3y 
ccssply ccssp2y ccssp3y ccssp4y ccsssly ccsss2y ccsss3y ccsss4y . 


VARIABLE LABELS ccamp1y '8 PRTNR THREW SMTHG AT ME-YR' 
/ecamp2y ‘10 PRTNR TWISTED MY ARM, HAIR-YR'’ 
/ccamp3y '18 PRTNR PUSHED, SHOVED ME-YR' 
/ccamp4y '46 PRTNR GRABBED ME-YR’ 

/ccamp5y '54 PRTNR SLAPPED ME-YR'’ 

/ecamsty '7 THREW SMTHG AT PRTNR-YR' 

/ccams2y '9 TWISTED PRTNRS ARM, HAIR-YR' 

/ccams3y '17 PUSHED, SHOVED PRTNR-YR' 

/ccams4y '45 GRABBED PRTNR-YR'’ 

/ccamsb5y '53 SLAPPED PRTNR-YR' 

/ccasply '22 PRTNR USED KNIFE, GUN ON ME-YR' 
/ecasp2y '28 PRTNR PUNCHED ME/HIT W/ SMTHG-YR' 
/ccasp3y '34 PRTNR CHOKED ME-YR’ 

/ccasp4y '38 PRTNR SLAMMED ME AGAINST A WALL-YR' 
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/ccasp5y '44 PRTNR BEAT ME UP-YR' 

/ecasp6y '62 PRTNR BURNED/SCALDED ME PURPOSELY-YR' 
/ccasp7y 74 PRTNR KICKED ME-YR' 

/ecassty '21 USED KNIFE, GUN ON PRTNR-YR' 

/ecass2y '27 PUNCHED PRTNR/HIT W/ SMTHG-YR' 

/ccass3y '33 CHOKED PRTNR-YR' 

/ccass4y '37 SLAMMED PRTNR AGAINST A WALL-YR' 
/ccass5y '43 BEAT UP PRTNR-YR' 

/ccass6y '61 BURNED/SCALDED PRTNR PURPOSELY-YR' 
/ccass7y '73 KICKED PRTNR-YR' 

/ccimpty '12 PRTNR SPRAIN/BRUISE/CUT AFTR FGHT-YR’ 
/ecimp2y '72 PRTNR FLT PHYS PAIN-DAY AFTR FGHT-YR" 
/ecims1y '11 SPRAIN/BRUISE/CUT AFTR FGHT W/PRTNR-YR' 
/ecims2y '71 FLT PHYS PAIN-DAY AFTR FGHT W/PRTNR-YR' 
iccisply '24 PRTNR PASS OUT-HIT HEAD DURING FGHT-YR' 
iccisp2y '32 PRTNR SAW DR B/C OF FGHT W/ME-YR' 
/ecisp3y '42 PRTNR NEED DR B/C OF FGHT-DID NOT GO-YR’ 
/ccisp4y '56 PRTNR HAD BROKEN BONE FROM FGHT W/ME-YR' 
/cciss1y '23 PASS OUT-HIT HEAD DURING FGHT W/PRTNR-YR' 
/eciss2y '31 SAW DR B/C OF FGHT W/PRTNR-YR' 

/cciss3y '41 NEEDED DR B/C OF FGHT-DID NOT GO-YR' 
/cciss4y '55 HAD BROKEN BONE FROM FGHT W/PRTNR-YR' 
/ecncptly '4 PRTNR EXPLAINED HIS/HER SIDE OF THNGS-YR' 
/ecncp2y '60 PRTNR SUGGESTED COMPROMISE-YR' 
/ccncp3y '78 PRTNR AGREED TO TRY MY SOLUTION-YR' 
/ecnesty '3 EXPLAINED MY SIDE OF THNGS-YR’ 

/cencs2y '59 SUGGESTED COMPROMISE-YR' 

/ccnces3y '77 AGREED TO TRY PRTNRS SOLUTION-YR’ 
/ccnepty '2 PRTNR SHOWED CARE FOR ME-YR' 

/ccnep2y '14 PRTNR RESPECT FEELINGS ABT AN ISSUE-YR’ 
/ccnep3y ‘40 PRTNR SAID-SURE COULD SOLVE PROBLEM-YR' 
/ecnesty'1 SHOWED PRTNR | CARED-YR' 

/ccnes2y '13 RESPECT PRTNRS FEELING ABT ISSUE-YR’ 
/ecnes3y 39 SAID-SURE WE COULD SOLVE PROBLEM-YR' 
/ccpmpty '6 PRTNR INSULTED, SWORE AT ME-YR’ 

/ecpmp2y '36 PRTNR SHOUTED, YELLED AT ME-YR' 
/ccomp3y '50 PRTNR STOMPED OUT DURING FGHT-YR' 
/ccpmp4y '68 PRTNR DID SMTHG SPITEFUL-YR' 

/ecpmsty '5 INSULTED, SWORE AT PRTNR-YR' 

/ecpms2y '35 SHOUTED, YELLED AT PRTNR-YR’ 

/ecpms3y '49 STOMPED OUT DURING FGHT-YR' 

/ecpms4y '67 DID SMTHG TO SPITE PRTNR-YR' 

/ccpspty'26 PRTNR CALLED ME FAT, UGLY-YR' 

/ecpsp2y '30 PRTNR DESTROYED THING OF MINE-YR' 
/ecpsp3y '66 PRTNR SAID | WAS A LOUSY LOVER-YR' 
Iccpsp4y '70 PRTNR THREATEN-HIT/THROW THING ME-YR' 
/ecpssty '25 CALLED MY PRTNR FAT, UGLY-YR' 

/ecpss2y '29 DESTROYED THING OF PRTNRS-YR' 

/ecpss3y '65 SAID PRTNR WAS A LOUSY LOVER-YR' 
/ccpss4y '69 THREATEN-HIT/THROW THING AT PRTNR-YR' 
/ecsmpty ‘16 PRTNR INSTED-SEX W/O CONDOM-YR' 
/ecsmp2y '52 PRTNR INSTED-SEX-NO FORCE-YR' 

iccsmp3y ‘64 PRTNR INSTED-ORAL/ANAL SEX-NO FRCE-YR' 
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/ccsmsty '15 INSTED PRTNR HV SEX W/O CONDOM-YR' 
/ecsms2y '51 INSTED ON SEX W/ PRTNR-NO FORCE-YR' 
/ecsms3y '63 INSTED PRTNR ORAL/ANAL SEX-NO FORCE-YR' 
/ccssp1y '20 PRTNR USED FORCE-ORAL/ANAL SEX-YR' 
/cessp2y '48 PRTNR USED FORCE-SEX-YR' 

/ecssp3y '58 PRTNR USED THREATS-ORAL/ANAL SEX-YR’ 
/ccssp4y '76 PRTNR USED THREATS-SEX-YR' 

/ecsssty ‘19 USED FORCE ON PRTNR-ORAL/ANAL SEX-YR' 
/cesss2y '47 USED FORCE ON PRTNR-SEX-YR' 

/ecsss3y '57 USED THREATS ON PRTNR-ORAL/ANAL SEX-YR' 
/ccsss4y '75 USED THREATS ON PRTNR-SEX-YR’. 


FORMATS ccampty TO cesss4y (F2). 
VALUE LABELS ccampty TO cesss4y 

0 "Never Happened/Not This Yr.” 

1 "Once" 

2 "Twice" 

4 "3-5 Times" 

8 "6-10 Times" 

15 "11-20 Times” 

25 "More Than 20 Times”. 


COMMENT SYNTAX SET 3: COMPUTE ASSAULT SCALES. 


COMPUTE CTAMYP = SUM(CCAMP1Y,CCAMP2Y,CCAMP3Y,CCAMP4Y,CCAMP5Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTAMYP 'ASSAULT MINOR YEAR BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTAMYS = SUM(CCAMS1Y,CCAMS2Y,CCAMS3Y,CCAMS4Y,CCAMS5Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTAMYS 'ASSAULT MINOR YEAR BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTASYP = 
SUM(CCASP1Y,CCASP2Y,CCASP3Y,CCASP4Y,CCASP5Y,CCASP6Y,CCASP7Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTASYP 'ASSAULT SEVERE YEAR BY PRTNR’ . 


COMPUTE CTASYS = 
SUM(CCASS1Y,CCASS2Y,CCASS3Y,CCASS4Y,CCASS5Y,CCASS6Y,CCASS7Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTASYS 'ASSAULT SEVERE YEAR BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTATYP = SUM(CCAMP1Y,CCAMP2Y,CCAMP3Y,CCAMP4Y,CCAMP5Y, 
CCASP1Y,CCASP2Y,CCASP3Y,CCASP4Y,CCASP5Y,CCASP6Y,CCASP7Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTATYP 'ASSAULT TOT YEAR BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTATYS = 
SUM(CCAMS1Y,CCAMS2Y,CCAMS3Y,CCAMS4Y,CCAMSSY,CCASS1Y,CCASS2Y,CCASS3Y,CCA 
SS4Y,CCASSSY,CCASS6Y,CCASS7Y). 

VARIABLE LABELS CTATYS ‘ASSAULT TOT YEAR BY SELF' . 


COMPUTE CTAMCP = SUM(CCAMP1C,CCAMP2C,CCAMP3C,CCAMP4C,CCAMPSC) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTAMCP 'ASSAULT MINOR CHRN BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTAMCS = SUM(CCAMS1C,CCAMS2C,CCAMS3C,CCAMS4C,CCAMS5C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTAMCS 'ASSAULT MINOR CHRN BY SELF’. 
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COMPUTE CTASCP = 
SUM(CCASP1C,CCASP2C,CCASP3C,CCASP4C,CCASP5C,CCASP6C,CCASP7(C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTASCP 'ASSAULT SEVERE CHRN BY PRTNR'’. 


COMPUTE CTASCS = 
SUM(CCASS1C,CCASS2C,CCASS3C,CCASS4C,CCASS5C,CCASS6C,CCASS7C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTASCS 'ASSAULT SEVERE CHRN BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTATCP = SUM(CCAMP1C,CCAMP2C,CCAMP3C,CCAMP4C,CCAMPSC, 
CCASP1C,CCASP2C,CCASP3C,CCASP4C,CCASP5C,CCASP6C,CCASP7C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTATCP 'ASSAULT TOT CHRN BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTATCS = SUM(CCAMS1C,CCAMS2C,CCAMS3C,CCAMS4C,CCAMSSC, 
CCASS1C,CCASS2C,CCASS3C,CCASS4C,CCASS5C,CCASSE6C,CCASS/7C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTATCS 'ASSAULT TOT CHRN BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTAMMP = SUM(CCAMP1E,CCAMP2E,CCAMP3E,CCAMP4E,CCAMP5E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTAMMP 'ASSAULT MINOR EVER-MODES BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTAMMS = SUM(CCAMS1E,CCAMS2E,CCAMS3E,CCAMS4E,CCAMS5E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTAMMS 'ASSAULT MINOR EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTASMP = 
SUM(CCASP1E,CCASP2E,CCASP3E,CCASP4E,CCASP5E,CCASP6E,CCASP7E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTASMP ‘ASSAULT SEVERE EVER-MODES BY PRINR'. 


COMPUTE CTASMS = 
SUM(CCASS1E,CCASS2E,CCASS3E,CCASS4E,CCASS5E,CCASS6E,CCASS7E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTASMS 'ASSAULT SEVERE EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTATMP = 

SUM(CCAMP1E,CCAMP2E,CCAMP3E,CCAMP4E,CCAMPS5SE,CCASP1E,CCASP2E, 
CCASP3E,CCASP4E,CCASP5E,CCASP6E,CCASP7E) . 

VARIABLE LABELS CTATMP 'ASSAULT TOT EVER-MODES BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTATMS = 
SUM(CCAMS1E,CCAMS2E,CCAMS3E,CCAMS4E, CCAMSS5E,CCASS1E,CCASS2E, 
CCASS3E,CCASS4E, CCASS5E,CCASS6E,CCASS7E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTATMS ‘ASSAULT TOT EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 
COMMENT SYNTAX TO COMPUTE INJURY SCALES. 


COMPUTE CTIMYP = SUM(CCIMP1Y,CCIMP2Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTIMYP ‘INJURY MINOR YEAR TO PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTIMYS = SUM(CCIMS1Y,CCIMS2Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTIMYS "INJURY MINOR YEAR TO SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTISYP = SUM(CCISP1Y,CCISP2Y,CCISP3Y,CCISP4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTISYP 'INJURY SEVERE YEAR TO PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTISYS = SUM(CCISS1Y,CCISS2Y,CCISS3Y,CCISS4Y) . 
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VARIABLE LABELS CTISYS ‘INJURY SEVERE YEAR TO SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTITYP = SUM(CCIMP1Y,CCIMP2Y,CCISP1Y,CCISP2Y,CCISP3Y,CCISP4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTITYP ‘INJURY TOT YEAR TO PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTITYS = SUM(CCIMS1Y,CCIMS2Y,CCISS1Y,CCISS2Y,CCISS3Y,CCISS4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTITYS ‘INJURY TOT YEAR TO SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTIMCP = SUM(CCIMP1C,CCIMP2C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTIMCP ‘INJURY MINOR CHRN TO PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTIMCS = SUM(CCIMS1C,CCIMS2C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTIMCS 'INJURY MINOR CHRN TO SELF'. 


COMPUTE CTISCP = SUM(CCISP1C,CCISP2C,CCISP3C,CCISP4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTISCP ‘INJURY SEVERE CHRN TO PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTISCS = SUM(CCISS1C,CCISS2C,CCISS3C,CCISS4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTISCS ‘INJURY SEVERE CHRN TO SELF’ . 


COMPUTE CTITCP = SUM(CCIMP1C,CCIMP2C,CCISP1C,CCISP2C,CCISP3C,CCISP4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTITCP "INJURY TOT CHRN TO PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTITCS = SUM(CCIMS1C,CCIMS2C,CCISS1C,CCISS2C,CCISS3C,CCISS4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTITCS "INJURY TOT CHRN TO SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTIMMP = SUM(CCIMP1E,CCIMP2E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTIMMP ‘INJURY MINOR EVER-MODES TO PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTIMMS = SUM(CCIMS1E,CCIMS2E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTIMMS ‘INJURY MINOR EVER-MODES TO SELF' . 


COMPUTE CTISMP = SUM(CCISP1E,CCISP2E,CCISP3E,CCISP4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTISMP ‘INJURY SEVERE EVER-MODES TO PRTNR'’. 


COMPUTE CTISMS = SUM(CCISS1E,CCISS2E,CCISS3E,CCISS4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTISMS ‘INJURY SEVERE EVER-MODES TO SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTITMP = SUM(CCIMP1E,CCIMP2E,CCISP1E,CCISP2E,CCISP3E,CCISP4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTITMP ‘INJURY TOT EVER-MODES TO PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTITMS = SUM(CCIMS1E,CCIMS2E,CCISS1E,CCISS2E,CCISS3E,CCISS4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTITMS ‘INJURY TOT EVER-MODES TO SELF’. 


COMMENT SYNTAX TO COMPUTE NEGOTIATION SCALES. 


COMPUTE CTNEYP = SUM(CCNEP1Y,CCNEP2Y,CCNEP3Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNEYP ‘NEGOTIATE EMOT YEAR BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTNEYS = SUM(CCNES1Y,CCNES2Y,CCNES3Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNEYS ‘NEGOTIATE EMOT YEAR BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTNCYP = SUM(CCNCP1Y,CCNCP2Y,CCNCP3Y) . 
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VARIABLE LABELS CTNCYP 'NEGOTIATE COG YEAR BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTNCYS = SUM(CCNCS1Y,CCNCS2Y,CCNCS3Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNCYS 'NEGOTIATE COG YEAR BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTNTYP = SUM(CCNCP1Y,CCNCP2Y,CCNCP3Y,CCNEP1Y,CCNEP2Y,CCNEP3Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNTYP 'NEGOTIATE TOT YEAR BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTNTYS = SUM(CCNCS1Y,CCNCS2Y,CCNCS3Y,CCNES1Y,CCNES2Y,CCNES3Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNTYS 'NEGOTIATE TOT YEAR BY SELF' . 


COMPUTE CTNECP = SUM(CCNEP1C,CCNEP2C,CCNEP3C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNECP 'NEGOTIATE EMOT CHRN BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTNECS = SUM(CCNES1C,CCNES2C,CCNES3C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNECS 'NEGOTIATE EMOT CHRN BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTNCCP = SUM(CCNCP1C,CCNCP2C,CCNCP3C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNCCP 'NEGOTIATE COG CHRN BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTNCCS = SUM(CCNCS1C,CCNCS2C,CCNCS3C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNCCS 'NEGOTIATE COG CHRN BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTNTCP = SUM(CCNCP1C,CCNCP2C,CCNCP3C,CCNEP1C,CCNEP2C,CCNEP3C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNTCP 'NEGOTIATE TOT CHRN BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTNTCS = SUM(CCNCS1C,CCNCS2C,CCNCS3C,CCNES1C,CCNES2C,CCNES3C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNTCS 'NEGOTIATE TOT CHRN BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTNEMP = SUM(CCNEP1E,CCNEP2E,CCNEP3E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNEMP 'NEGOTIATE EMOT EVER-MODES BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTNEMS = SUM(CCNES1E,CCNES2E,CCNES3E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNEMS 'NEGOTIATE EMOT EVER-MODES BY SELF’ . 


COMPUTE CTNCMP = SUM(CCNCP1E,CCNCP2E,CCNCP3E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNCMP 'NEGOTIATE COG EVER-MODES BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTNCMS = SUM(CCNCS1E,CCNCS2E,CCNCS3E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNCMS 'NEGOTIATE COG EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTNTMP = SUM(CCNEP1E,CCNEP2E,CCNEP3E,CCNCP1E,CCNCP2E,CCNCP3E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNTMP 'NEGOTIATE TOT EVER-MODES BY PRTNR’. 


COMPUTE CTNTMS = SUM(CCNES1E,CCNES2E,CCNES3E,CCNCS1E,CCNCS2E,CCNCS3E). 
VARIABLE LABELS CTNTMS 'NEGOTIATE TOT EVER-MODES-MODE BY SELF’ . 


COMMENT SYNTAX TO COMPUTE PSYCH AGGRESSION SCALES. 


COMPUTE CTPMYP = SUM(CCPMP1Y,CCPMP2Y,CCPMP3Y,CCPMP4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPMYP 'PSYCH MINOR YEAR BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTPMYS = SUM(CCPMS1Y,CCPMS2Y,CCPMS3Y,CCPMS4Y) . 
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COMPUTE CTPSYP = SUM(CCPSP1Y,CCPSP2Y,CCPSP3Y,CCPSP4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPSYP 'PSYCH SEVERE YEAR BY PRTNR’ . 


COMPUTE CTPSYS = SUM(CCPSS1Y,CCPSS2Y,CCPSS3Y,CCPSS4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPSYS ‘PSYCH SEVERE YEAR BY SELF'. 


COMPUTE CTPTYP = 
SUM(CCPMP1Y,CCPMP2Y,CCPMP3Y,CCPMP4Y,CCPSP1Y,CCPSP2Y,CCPSP3Y,CCPSP4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPTYP 'PSYCH TOT YEAR BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTPTYS = 
SUM(CCPMS1Y,CCPMS2Y,CCPMS3Y,CCPMS4Y,CCPSS1Y,CCPSS2Y,CCPSS3Y,CCPSS4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPTYS 'PSYCH TOT YEAR BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTPMCP = SUM(CCPMP1C,CCPMP2C,CCPMP3C,CCPMP4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPMCP 'PSYCH MINOR CHRN BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTPMCS = SUM(CCPMS1C,CCPMS2C,CCPMS3C,CCPMS4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPMCS 'PSYCH MINOR CHRN BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTPSCP = SUM(CCPSP1C,CCPSP2C,CCPSP3C,CCPSP4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPSCP 'PSYCH SEVERE CHRN BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTPSCS = SUM(CCPSS1C,CCPSS2C,CCPSS3C,CCPSS4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPSCS 'PSYCH SEVERE CHRN BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTPTCP = 
SUM(CCPMP1C,CCPMP2C,CCPMP3C,CCPMP4C,CCPSP1C,CCPSP2C,CCPSP3C,CCPSP4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPTCP 'PSYCH TOT CHRN BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTPTCS = 
SUM(CCPMS1C,CCPMS2C,CCPMS3C,CCPMS4C,CCPSS1C,CCPSS2C,CCPSS3C,CCPSS4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPTCS 'PSYCH TOT CHRN BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTPMMP = SUM(CCPMP1E,CCPMP2E,CCPMP3E,CCPMP4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPMMP 'PSYCH MINOR EVER-MODES BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTPMMS = SUM(CCPMS1E,CCPMS2E,CCPMS3E,CCPMS4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPMMS 'PSYCH MINOR EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTPSMP = SUM(CCPSP1E,CCPSP2E,CCPSP3E,CCPSP4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPSMP 'PSYCH SEVERE EVER-MODES BY PRTNR’. 


COMPUTE CTPSMS = SUM(CCPSS1E,CCPSS2E,CCPSS3E,CCPSS4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPSMS 'PSYCH SEVERE EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTPTMP = SUM(CCPMP1E,CCPMP2E,CCPMP3E,CCPMP4E,CCPSP1E,CCPSP2E, 
CCPSP3E,CCPSP4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPTMP ‘PSYCH TOT EVER-MODES BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTPTMS = SUM(CCPMS1E,CCPMS2E,CCPMS3E,CCPMS4E,CCPSS1E,CCPSS2E, 
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CCPSS3E,CCPSS4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPTMS 'PSYCH TOT EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 


COMMENT SYNTAX TO COMPUTE SEXUAL COERCION SCALES. 


COMPUTE CTSMYP = SUM(CCSMP1Y,CCSMP2Y,CCSMP3Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSMYP 'SEX COERC MINOR YEAR BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTSMYS = SUM(CCSMS1Y,CCSMS2Y,CCSMS3Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSMYS 'SEX COERC MINOR YEAR BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTSSYP = SUM(CCSSP1Y,CCSSP2Y,CCSSP3Y,CCSSP4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSSYP 'SEX COERC SEVERE YEAR BY PRTNR’. 


COMPUTE CTSSYS = SUM(CCSSS1Y,CCSSS2Y,CCSSS3Y,CCSSS4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSSYS 'SEX COERC SEVERE YEAR BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTSTYP = 
SUM(CCSMP1Y,CCSMP2Y,CCSMP3Y,CCSSP1Y,CCSSP2Y,CCSSP3Y,CCSSP4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSTYP 'SEX COERC TOT YEAR BY PRTNR'’ . 


COMPUTE CTSTYS = 
SUM(CCSMS1Y,CCSMS2Y,CCSMS3Y,CCSSS1Y,CCSSS2Y,CCSSS3Y,CCSSS4Y) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSTYS 'SEX COERC TOT YEAR BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTSMCP = SUM(CCSMP1C,CCSMP2C,CCSMP3C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSMCP 'SEX COERC MINOR CHRN BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTSMCS = SUM(CCSMS1C,CCSMS2C,CCSMS3C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSMCS 'SEX COERC MINOR CHRN BY SELF’ . 


COMPUTE CTSSCP = SUM(CCSSP1C,CCSSP2C,CCSSP3C,CCSSP4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSSCP 'SEX COERC SEVERE CHRN BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTSSCS = SUM(CCSSS1C,CCSSS2C,CCSSS3C,CCSSS4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSSCS 'SEX COERC SEVERE CHRN BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTSTCP = SUM (CCSMP1C, CCSMP2C, CCSMP3C,CCSSPiC, CCSSP2C, CCSSP3C, 


CCSSP4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSTCP 'SEX COERC TOT CHRN BY PRTNR’ . 


COMPUTE CTSTCS 
SUM(CCSMS1C,CCSMS2C,CCSMS3C,CCSSS1C,CCSSS2C,CCSSS3C,CCSSS4C) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSTCS 'SEX COERC TOT CHRN BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTSMMP = SUM(CCSMP1E,CCSMP2E,CCSMP3E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSMMP 'SEX COERC MINOR EVER-MODES BY PRTNR’. 


COMPUTE CTSMMS = SUM(CCSMS1E,CCSMS2E,CCSMS3E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSMMS ‘SEX COERC MINOR EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTSSMP = SUM(CCSSP1E,CCSSP2E,CCSSP3E,CCSSP4E) . 
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VARIABLE LABELS CTSSMP 'SEX COERC SEVERE EVER-MODES BY PRTNR' . 


COMPUTE CTSSMS = SUM(CCSSS1E,CCSSS2E,CCSSS3E,CCSSS4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSSMS 'SEX COERC SEVERE EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTSTMP = 
SUM(CCSMP1E,CCSMP2E,CCSMP3E,CCSSP1E,CCSSP2E,CCSSP3E,CCSSP4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSTMP 'SEX COERC TOT EVER-MODES BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTSTMS = 
SUM(CCSMS1E,CCSMS2E,CCSMS3E,CCSSS1E,CCSSS2E,CCSSS3E,CCSSS4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSTMS 'SEX COERC TOT EVER-MODES BY SELF’ . 


COMPUTE CTSMMP = SUM(CCSMP1E,CCSMP2E,CCSMP3E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSMMP 'SEX COERC MINOR EVER-MODES BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTSMMS = SUM(CCSMS1E,CCSMS2E,CCSMS3E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSMMS 'SEX COERC MINOR EVER-MODES BY SELF'. 


COMPUTE CTSSMP = SUM(CCSSP1E,CCSSP2E,CCSSP3E,CCSSP4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSSMP 'SEX COERC SEVERE EVER-MODES BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTSSMS = SUM(CCSSS1E,CCSSS2E,CCSSS3E,CCSSS4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSSMS 'SEX COERC SEVERE EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 


COMPUTE CTSTMP = 
SUM(CCSMP1E,CCSMP2E,CCSMP3E,CCSSP1E,CCSSP2E,CCSSP3E,CCSSP4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSTMP 'SEX COERC TOT EVER-MODES BY PRTNR'. 


COMPUTE CTSTMS = 
SUM(CCSMS1E,CCSMS2E,CCSMS3E,CCSSS1E,CCSSS2E,CCSSS3E,CCSSS4E) . 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSTMS 'SEX COERC TOT EVER-MODES BY SELF’. 


COMMENT SYNTAX TO RECODE YEAR FREQUENCY SCALES INTO PREVALENCE 
SCALES. 


RECODE 
CTAMYP CTAMYS CTASYP CTASYS CTATYP CTATYS CTIMYP CTIMYS CTISYP CTISYS 
CTITYP CTITYS CTNCYP CTNCYS CTNEYP CTNEYS CTNTYP CTNTYS CTPMYP CTPMYS 
CTPSYP CTPSYS CTPTYP CTPTYS CTSMYP CTSMYS CTSSYP CTSSYS CTSTYP CTSTYS 
(O=COPY) (1 THRU HIGHEST=100) INTO CTAMPP CTAMPS CTASPP CTASPS 
CTATPP CTATPS CTIMPP CTIMPS CTISPP CTISPS CTITPP CTITPS CTNCPP 
CTNCPS CTNMPP CTNMPS CTNTPP CTNTPS CTPMPP CTPMPS CTPSPP CTPSPS 
CTPTPP CTPTPS CTSMPP CTSMPS CTSSPP CTSSPS CTSTPP CTSTPS. 

VARIABLE LABELS CTAMPP 'ASSAULT MINOR PREV BY PRTNR' 

/CTAMPS 'ASSAULT MINOR PREV BY SELF' 

ICTASPP 'ASSAULT SEVERE PREV BY PRTNR' 

ICTASPS 'ASSAULT SEVERE PREV BY SELF' 

ICTATPP 'ASSAULT TOT PREV BY PRTNR' 

ICTATPS ‘ASSAULT TOT PREV BY SELF’ 

/CTIMPP 'INJURY MINOR PREV TO PRTNR' 

ICTIMPS 'INJURY MINOR PREV TO SELF’ 

ICTISPP "INJURY SEVERE PREV TO PRTNR' 
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/CTISPS "INJURY SEVERE PREV TO SELF’ 
ICTITPP "INJURY TOT PREV TO PRTNR’ 
ICTITPS "INJURY TOT PREV TO SELF’ 
/CTNCPP 'NEGOTIATE COG PREV BY PRTNR' 
ICTNCPS 'NEGOTIATE COG PREV BY SELF' 
/CTNMPP 'NEGOTIATE EMOT PREV BY PRTNR' 
/ICTNMPS 'NEGOTIATE EMOT PREV BY SELF’ 
/CTNTPP 'NEGOTIATE TOT PREV BY PRTNR' 
/ICTNTPS 'NEGOTIATE TOT PREV BY SELF' 
/CTPMPP ‘PSYCH MINOR PREV BY PRTNR' 
/ICTPMPS ‘PSYCH MINOR PREV BY SELF’ 
/CTPSPP 'PSYCH SEVERE PREV BY PRTNR' 
ICTPSPS 'PSYCH SEVERE PREV BY SELF' 
/CTPTPP 'PSYCH TOT PREV BY PRTNR’ 
/CTPTPS 'PSYCH TOT PREV BY SELF' 
/CTSMPP 'SEX COERC MINOR PREV BY PRTNR' 
ICTSMPS 'SEX COERC MINOR PREV BY SELF' 
/ICTSSPP ‘SEX COERC SEVERE PREV BY PRTNR' 
ICTSSPS 'SEX COERC SEVERE PREV BY SELF’ 
ICTSTPP 'SEX COERC TOT PREV BY PRTNR' 
ICTSTPS 'SEX COERC TOT PREV BY SELF’. 


VALUE LABELS CTAMPP TO CTSTPS 
0 "NOT THIS YR." 
1 "HAPPENED THIS YR." . 


COMMENT SYNTAX TO RECODE EVER-MODE (M) SCALES INTO EVER-PREVALENCE 
(E)DSCALES. 


RECODE 
CTAMMP CTAMMS CTASMP CTASMS CTATMP CTATMS CTIMMP CTIMMS CTISMP CTISMS 


CTITMP CTITMS CTNCMP CTNCMS CTNEMP CTNEMS CTNTMP CTNTMS CTPMMP CTPMMS 
CTPSMP CTPSMS CTPTMP CTPTMS CTSMMP CTSMMS CTSSMP CTSSMS CTSTMP CTSTMS 
(O=COPY) (1 THRU HIGHEST=100) (SYSMIS=SYSMIS) INTO 

CTAMEP CTAMES CTASEP CTASES CTATEP CTATES CTIMEP CTIMES CTISEP CTISES 

CTITEP 
CTITES CTNCEP CTNCES CTNEEP CTNEES CTNTEP CTNTES CTPMEP CTPMES 
CTPSEP CTPSES CTPTEP CTPTES CTSMEP CTSMES CTSSEP CTSSES CTSTEP 
CTSTES . 

VARIABLE LABELS CTAMEP 'ASSAULT MINOR EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 

ICTAMES ‘ASSAULT MINOR EVER-PREV BY SELF’ 

/CTASEP 'ASSAULT SEVERE EVER-PREV BY PRTNR’ 

ICTASES 'ASSAULT SEVERE EVER-PREV BY SELF’ 

ICTATEP ‘ASSAULT TOT EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 

ICTATES 'ASSAULT TOT EVER-PREV BY SELF' 

/ICTIMEP "INJURY MINOR EVER-PREV TO PRTNR' 

/ICTIMES "INJURY MINOR EVER-PREV TO SELF’ 

/ICTISEP ‘INJURY SEVERE EVER-PREV TO PRTNR’ 

ICTISES 'INJURY SEVERE EVER-PREV TO SELF’ 

(CTITEP "INJURY TOT EVER-PREV TO PRTNR'’ 

ICTITES ‘INJURY TOT EVER-PREV TO SELF' 

ICTNCEP 'NEGOTIATE COG EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 


ICTNCES 
/CTNEEP 
/CTNEES 
/CTNTEP 
ICTNTES 
/CTPMEP 
ICTPMES 
/CTPSEP 
ICTPSES 
ICTPTEP 
ICTPTES 
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‘NEGOTIATE COG EVER-PREV BY SELF’ 
‘NEGOTIATE EMOT EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 
‘NEGOTIATE EMOT EVER-PREV BY SELF' 
‘NEGOTIATE TOT EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 
‘NEGOTIATE TOT EVER-PREV BY SELF’ 
'PSYCH MINOR EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 
‘PSYCH MINOR EVER-PREV BY SELF’ 
‘PSYCH SEVERE EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 
‘PSYCH SEVERE EVER-PREV BY SELF’ 
‘PSYCH TOT EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 
"PSYCH TOT EVER-PREV BY SELF’ 


ICTSMEP 'SEX COERC MINOR EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 
ICTSMES 'SEX COERC MINOR EVER-PREV BY SELF' 


ICTSSEP 
ICTSSES 
/CTSTEP 


'SEX COERC SEVERE EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 
"SEX COERC SEVERE EVER-PREV BY SELF’ 
‘SEX COERC TOT EVER-PREV BY PRTNR' 


ICTSTES ‘SEX COERC TOT EVER-PREV BY SELF". 
COMMENT SYNTAX SET 4 TO CREATE SEVERITY LEVEL TYPES 
AND MUTUALITY TYPES 


There are two sets of syntax. PART A creates types based for the respondent and the 
respondent's partner PART B transforms these on the basis of gender to produce typologies for 
males andfemales {have focused on the gender-specific types 


KEY TO VARIABLE NAMES FOR TYPES: 
TYPE 1 = SEVERITY TYPES 
TYPE 2 = MUTUALIITY TYPES, TOTAL 
TYPE 3 = MUTUALITY TYPES, SEVERE 


P&S=TYPES FOR PARTNER AND SELF 
M & F = TYPES FOR MALES AND FEMALES 


COMMENT PART 4A CREATE TYPES FOR RESPONDENT AND PARTNER 
SYNTAX TO CREATE ASSAULT TYPES FOR RESP & PARTNER. 


IF (CTAMPS = 0 AND CTASPS = 0) CTAX15S = 0. 

IF (CTAMPS = 100 AND CTASPS = 0) CTAX15 = 1. 

IF (CTASPS = 100) CTAX1S = 2. 

VAR LABLES CTAX1S 'ASSAULT SEVERITY TYPES BY SELF’. 
VALUE LABELS CTAX1S 0 'NO VIOL' 1 'MINOR ONLY’ 2 SEVERE". 


iF (CTAMPP = 0 AND CTASPP = 0) CTAX1P = 0. 

IF (CTAMPP = 100 AND CTASPP = 0) CTAX1P = 1. 

IF (CTASPP = 100) CTAX1P = 2. 

VAR LABLES CTAX1P 'ASSAULT SEVERITY TYPES BY PARTNER’. 
VALUE LABELS CTAX1P 0'NO VIOL’ 7 ‘MINOR ONLY’ 2 'SEVERE’. 


IF (CTATPP LE 0 AND CTATPS LE 0) CTAX2P= SYSMIS. 
IF (CTATPP = 100 AND CTATPS = 100) CTAX2P = 3. 

IF (CTATPP = 100 AND CTATPS = 0) CTAX2P = 1. 

IF (CTATPP = 0 AND CTATPS = 100) CTAX2P = 2. 
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VAR LABELS CTAX2P ‘ASSAULT TOTAL,MUTUALITY TYPES-PRTNR’. 
VALUE LABELS CTAX2P 3 'BOTH’ 1 'PRTNR ONLY’ 2 'SELF ONLY’. 


IF (CTASPP LE 0 AND CTASPS LE 0) CTAX3= SYSMIS. 

IF (CTASPP = 100 AND CTASPS = 100) CTAX3P = 3. 

IF (CTASPP = 100 AND CTASPS = 0) CTAX3P = 1. 

IF (CTASPP = 0 AND CTASPS = 100) CTAXS3P = 2. 

VAR LABELS CTAX3P 'ASSAULT SEVERE,MUTUALITY TYPES-PRTNR’. 
VALUE LABELS CTAX3P 3 'BOTH' 1 'PRTNR ONLY’ 2 'SELF ONLY’. 


COMMENT SYNTAX FOR INJURY TYPES FOR RESP & PARTNER. 


IF (CTIMPS = 0 AND CTISPS = 0) CTIX1S = 0. 

IF (CTIMPS = 100 AND CTISPS = 0) CTIX1S = 1. 

IF (CTISPS = 100) CTIX1S = 2. 

VAR LABLES CTIX1S 'INJURY TO SELF TYPES". 

VALUE LABELS CTIX1S 0 ‘NO INJURY’ 1 ‘MINOR ONLY‘ 2 'SEVERE'. 


IF (CTIMPP = 0 AND CTISPP = 0) CTIX1P =0. 

IF (CTIMPP = 100 AND CTISPP = 0) CTIX1P = 1. 

IF (CTISPP = 100) CTIX1P = 2. 

VAR LABLES CTIX1P ‘INJURY TO PARTNER TYPES’. 

VALUE LABELS CTIX1P 0'NO INJURY’ 1 ‘MINOR ONLY' 2 'SEVERE". 


IF (CTITPP LE 0 AND CTITPS LE 0) CTIX2P= SYSMIS. 

IF (CTITPP = 100 AND CTITPS = 100) CTIX2P = 3. 

IF (CTITPP = 100 AND CTITPS = 0) CTIX2P = 1. 

IF (CTITPP = 0 AND CTITPS = 100) CTIX2P = 2. 

VAR LABELS CTIX2P 'INJURY TOTAL,MUTUALITY TYPES-PRTNR'. 

VALUE LABELS CTIX2P 3 'BOTH INJURED’ 1 'TO PRTNR ONLY' 2'TO SELF ONLY’. 


IF (CTISPP LE 0 AND CTISPS LE 0) CTIX3P= SYSMIS. 

IF (CTISPP = 100 AND CTISPS = 100) CTIX3P = 3. 

IF (CTISPP = 100 AND CTISPS = 0) CTIX3P = 1. 

IF (CTISPP = 0 AND CTISPS = 100) CTIX3P = 2. 

VAR LABELS CTIX3P ‘INJURY SEVERE,MUTUALITY TYPES-PRTNR’. 

VALUE LABELS CTIX3P 3 'BOTH INJURED’ 1 'TO PRTNR ONLY’ 2 ‘TO SELF ONLY’. 


COMMENT SYNTAX FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL AGGRESSION TYPES FOR RESP & 
PARTNER. 


IF (CTPMPS = 0 AND CTPSPS = 0) CTPX1S = 0. 

IF (CTPMPS = 100 AND CTPSPS = 0) CTPX1S = 1. 

IF (CTPSPS = 100) CTPX15S = 2. 

VAR LABLES CTPX1S 'PSYCH AGGRES TYPES BY SELF’. 

VALUE LABELS CTPX1S 0 'NO PSYCH AGGRESSION’ 1 'MINOR ONLY’ 2 'SEVERE’. 


IF (CTPMPP = 0 AND CTPSPP = 0) CTPX1P = 0. 

IF (CTPMPP = 100 AND CTPSPP = 0) CTPX1P = 1. 

IF (CTPSPP = 100) CTPX1P = 2. 

VAR LABLES CTPX1P 'PSYCH AGGRES TYPES BY PARTNER’. 

VALUE LABELS CTPX1P 0 ‘NO PSYCH AGGRESSION’ 1 'MINOR ONLY’ 2 ’SEVERE’. 


IF (CTPTPP LE 0 AND CTPTPS LE 0) CTPX2P= SYSMIS. 

IF (CTPTPP = 100 AND CTPTPS = 100) CTPX2P = 3. 

IF (CTPTPP = 100 AND CTPTPS = 0) CTPX2P = 1. 

IF (CTPTPP = 0 AND CTPTPS = 100) CTPX2P = 2. 

VAR LABELS CTPX2P 'PSYCH AGGRES TOTAL,MUTUALITY TYPES-PRTNR'. 
VALUE LABELS CTPX2P 3 'BOTH' 1 'PRTNR ONLY’ 2 'SELF ONLY’. 


IF (CTPSPP LE 0 AND CTPSPS LE 0) CTPX3P= SYSMIS. 

IF (CTPSPP = 100 AND CTPSPS = 100) CTPXS3P = 3. 

IF (CTPSPP = 100 AND CTPSPS = 0) CTPX3P = 1. 

IF (CTPSPP = 0 AND CTPSPS = 100) CTPX3P = 2. 

VAR LABELS CTPX3P 'PSYCH AGGRES SEVERE,MUTUALITY TYPES-PRTNR’, 
VALUE LABELS CTPX3P 3 'BOTH' 1 'PRTNR ONLY’ 2 ’SELF ONLY’. 


COMMENT SYNTAX FOR SEXUAL COERCION TYPES 


IF (CTSMPS = 0 AND CTSSPS = 0) CTSX1S = 0. 

IF (CTSMPS = 100 AND CTSSPS = 0) CTSX15 = 1. 

IF (CTSSPS = 100) CTSX1S = 2. 

VAR LABLES CTSX1S 'SEX COERCION TYPES BY SELF’. 


VALUE LABELS CTSX1S 0 'NO SEXUAL COERCION' 1 ‘MINOR ONLY' 2 SEVERE". 


IF (CTSMPP = 0 AND CTSSPP = 0) CTSX1P = 0. 

IF (CTSMPP = 100 AND CTSSPP = 0) CTSX1P = 1. 

IF (CTSSPP = 100) CTSX1P = 2. 

VAR LABLES CTSX1P 'SEX COERCION SEVERITY TYPES BY PARTNER’. 


VALUE LABELS CTSX1P 0 'NO SEXUAL COERCION' 1 'MINOR ONLY' 2 ‘SEVERE’. 


IF (CTSTPP LE 0 AND CTSTPS LE 0) CTSX2P= SYSMIS. 

IF (CTSTPP = 100 AND CTSTPS = 100) CTSX2P = 3. 

IF (CTSTPP = 100 AND CTSTPS = 0) CTSX2P = 1. 

IF (CTSTPP = 0 AND CTSTPS = 100) CTSX2P = 2. 

VAR LABELS CTSX2P 'SEX COERCION TOTAL,MUTUALITY TYPES-PRTNR'. 
VALUE LABELS CTSX2P 3 'BOTH' 1 'PRTNR ONLY' 2 ‘SELF ONLY". 


IF (CTSSPP LE 0 AND CTSSPS LE 0) CTSX3P= SYSMIS. 

IF (CTSSPP = 100 AND CTSSPS = 100) CTSXS3P = 3. 

IF (CTSSPP = 100 AND CTSSPS = 0) CTSX3P = 1. 

IF (CTSSPP = 0 AND CTSSPS = 100) CTSXS3P = 2. 

VAR LABELS CTSX3P 'SEX COERCION SEVERE,MUTUALITY TYPES-PRTNR’. 
VALUE LABELS CTSX3P 3 'BOTH' 1 'PRTNR ONLY' 2 'SELF ONLY’. 


COMMENT PART 4B SYNTAX TO CREATE GENDER-SPECIFIC TYPES 
ASSAULT TYPES FOR MALES AND FEMALES 


IF (AO1 = 1) CTAX1M = CTAXI1S. 
IF (AO1 = 2) CTAX1M = CTAX1P. 

IF (AO1 = 1) CTAX1F = CTAXIP. 

IF (AO1 = 2) CTAX1F = CTAX(S. 

VAR LABELS CTAX1M 'ASSAULT SEVERITY BY MALES TYPES’. 

VAR LABELS CTAX1F ‘ASSAULT SEVERITY BY FEMALE TYPES’, 

VALUE LABELS CTAX1M CTAX1F 0 'NO VIOLENCE’ 1 ‘MINOR ONLY’ 2 ‘SEVERE’ 
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IF (A01 = 1 AND CTAX3 = 2) CTAX3G = 1. 
IF (A01 = 2 AND CTAX3 = 1) CTAX3G = 1. 
IF (A01 = 1 AND CTAX3 = 1) CTAX3G = 2. 
IF (A01 = 2 AND CTAX3 = 2) CTAX3G = 2. 
IF (A01 = 1 AND CTAX3 = 3) CTAX3G = 3. 
IF (A017 = 2 AND CTAX3 = 3) CTAX3G = 3. 
VARIABLE LABELS CTAX3G 'ASSAULT SEVERE,MUTUALITY TYPES-GENDER’. 


IF (AO1 = 1 AND CTAX2 = 2) CTAX2G = 1. 
IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTAX2 = 1) CTAX2G = 1. 
F (A01 = 1 AND CTAX2 = 1) CTAX2G = 2. 
i (A01 = 2 AND CTAX2 = 2) CTAX2G = 2. 
F (AO1 = 1 AND CTAX2 = 3) CTAX2G = 3. 
A (A01 = 2 AND CTAX2 = 3) CTAX2G = 3. 
VARIABLE LABELS CTAX2G ‘ASSAULT TOTAL,MUTUALITY TYPES-GENDER’. 


VALUE LABELS CTAX2G CTAX3G 1'MALE ONLY' 2'FEML ONLY’ 3'BOTH'’. 
COMMENT INJURY TYPES FOR MALES AND FEMALES. 


IF (A014 = 1) CTIX1M = CTIX1S. 

IF (AO1 = 2) CTIX1M = CTIX1P. 

IF (AO1 = 1) CTIX1F = CTIX1P. 

IF (AO1 = 2) CTIX1F = CTIX18. 

VAR LABELS CTIX1M 'INJURY SEVERITY BY MALES TYPES'. 

VAR LABELS CTIX1F ‘INJURY SEVERITY BY FEMALE TYPES’. 

VALUE LABELS CTIX1M CTIX1F 0'NO INJURY’ 1 'MINOR ONLY’ 2 'SEVERE' 


IF (A01 = 1 AND CTIX3 = 2) CTIX3G = 1. 
IF (A01 = 2 AND CTIX3 = 1) CTIX3G = 1. 
IF (A01 = 1 AND CTIX3 = 1) CTIX3G = 2. 
IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTIX3 = 2) CTIX3G = 2. 
IF (AQ1 = 1 AND CTIX3 = 3) CTIX3G = 3. 
IF (A01 = 2 AND CTIX3 = 3) CTIX3G = 3. 
VARIABLE LABELS CTIX3G ‘INJURY SEVERE,MUTUALITY TYPES-GENDER'’. 


IF (AO1 = 1 AND CTIX2 = 2) CTIX2G = 1. 
IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTIX2 = 1) CTIX2G = 1. 
IF (AO1 = 1 AND CTIX2 = 1) CTIX2G = 2. 
IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTIX2 = 2) CTIX2G = 2. 
IF (AO1 = 1 AND CTIX2 = 3) CTIX2G = 3. 
IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTIX2 = 3) CTIX2G = 3. 
VARIABLE LABELS CTIX2G "INJURY TOTAL,MUTUALITY TYPES-GENDER’. 


VALUE LABELS CTIX2G CTIX3G 1’'MALE ONLY' 2'FEML ONLY’ 3'BOTH'. 

COMMENT PSYCHOLOGICAL AGGRESSION TYPES FOR MALES AND FEMALES. 
1) CTPX1M = CTPX1S. 
2) CTPX1M = CTPX1P. 
2 


) CTPX1F = CTPX1P. 
) CTPX1F = CTPX1S. 
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VAR LABELS CTPX1M 'PSYCH AGGRES SEVERITY BY MALES TYPES’. 
VAR LABELS CTPX1F 'PSYCH AGGRES SEVERITY BY FEMALE TYPES’. 
VALUE LABELS CTPX1M CTPX1F 0 ‘NO PSYCH AGGRESSION' 1 ‘MINOR ONLY’ 2 'SEVERE' 


IF (AO1 = 1 AND CTPX3 = 2) CTPX3G = 1. 

IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTPX3 = 1) CTPX3G = 1. 

IF (AO1 = 1 AND CTPX3 = 1) CTPX3G = 2. 

IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTPX3 = 2) CTPX3G = 2. 

IF (AO1 = 1 AND CTPX3 = 3) CTPX3G = 3. 

IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTPX3 = 3) CTPX3G = 3. 

VARIABLE LABELS CTPX3G 'PSYCH AGGRES SEVERE,MUTUALITY TYPES-GENDER’. 


IF (A01 = 1 AND CTPX2 = 2) CTPX2G = 1. 
IF (AQ1 = 2 AND CTPX2 = 1) CTPX2G = 1. 
IF (AO01 = 1 AND CTPX2 = 1) CTPX2G = 2. 
IF (A01 = 2 AND CTPX2 = 2) CTPX2G = 2. 
IF (A01 = 1 AND CTPX2 = 3) CTPX2G = 3. 
iF (AQ1 = 2 AND CTPX2 = 3) CTPX2G = 3. 
VARIABLE LABELS CTPX2G ‘PSYCH AGGRES TOTAL,MUTUALITY TYPES-GENDER'’. 


VALUE LABELS CTPX2G CTPX3G 1'MALE ONLY' 2’FEML ONLY’ 3'BOTH'. 
COMMENT SEXUAL COERCION TYPES FOR MALES AND FEMALES. 


IF (AO1 = 1) CTSX1M = CTSX1S. 
IF (AO1 = 2) CTSX1M = CTSXIP. 

IF (AO1 = 1) CTSX1F = CTSX1P. 

IF (AO1 = 2) CTSX1F = CTSX1S. 

VAR LABELS CTSX1M 'SEX COERCION SEVERITY BY MALES TYPES’. 

VAR LABELS CTSX1F 'SEX COERCION SEVERITY BY FEMALE TYPES’. 

VALUE LABELS CTSX1M CTSX1F 0 ‘NO SEXUAL COERCION’ 1 'MINOR ONLY' 2 'SEVERE' 


IF (A01 = 1 AND CTSX3 = 2) CTSX3G = 1. 
IF (A01 = 2 AND CTSX3 = 1) CTSX3G = 1. 
IF (AO1 = 1 AND CTSX3 = 1) CTSX3G = 2. 
IF (AQ1 = 2 AND CTSX3 = 2) CTSX3G = 2. 
IF (A01 = 1 AND CTSX3 = 3) CTSX3G = 3. 
IF (A01 = 2 AND CTSX3 = 3) CTSX3G = 3. 
VARIABLE LABELS CTSX3G 'SEX COERC SEVERE,MUTUALITY TYPES-GENDER'. 


IF (AQ1 = 1 AND CTSX2 = 2) CTSX2G = 1. 

IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTSX2 = 1) CTSX2G = 1. 

IF (AO1 = 1 AND CTSX2 = 1) CTSX2G = 2. 

IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTSX2 = 2) CTSX2G = 2. 

IF (AO1 = 1 AND CTSX2 = 3) CTSX2G = 3. 

IF (AO1 = 2 AND CTSX2 = 3) CTSX2G = 3. 

VARIABLE LABELS CTSX2G 'SEX COERC TOTAL,MUTUALITY TYPES-GENDER’. 
VALUE LABELS CTSX2G CTSX3G 1'MALE ONLY' 2'FEML ONLY’ 3'BOTH’. 


RENAME VARIABLES (CTAX2 CTAX3= CTAX2P CTAX3P). 
RENAME VARIABLES (CTIX2 CTIX3= CTIX2P CTIX3P). 

RENAME VARIABLES (CTPX2 CTPX3= CTPX2P CTPX3P}. 
RENAME VARIABLES (CTSX2 CTSX3= CTSX2P CTSX3P). 


Reprinted from Murray A. Straus and Richard.J. Gelles. 1990. Physical 


Violence In American Families: Risk Factors and Adaptations To 


Violence in 8,145 Families. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction 
Publ ications. This chapter is a revision of a paper in Journal of 
Marriage and the Family, (1979) 41: 75-88. Users of the CTS should 
also consult the CTS Manual available from the Family Research 
Laboratory, University of New Hampshi re, Durham, NH 03824. Most of 
the manual is reprinted from the book cited above. 
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Measuring Intrafamily Conflict and Violence: 
The Conflict Tactics (CT) Scales 


Murray A. Straus 


Conflict theorists present a convincing case showing that conflict is an 
inevitable part of all human association (Adams, 1965; Coser, 1956; Dah- 
rendorf, 1959; Scanzoni, 1972; Simmel, 1955; Sprey, 1969). They further 
hold that without the changes brought about by conflict, a social unit—be 
it a nation, an academic department, or a family—runs a high risk of 
collapse. If conflict is suppressed, it can result in stagnation and failure to 
adapt to changed circumstances and/or erode the bond of group solidarity 
because of an accumulation of hostility. 

Despite the above, most people fear conflict and try to avoid it. Profes- 
sionals concerned with the family also tend to take an almost opposite 
view to that of conflict theorists. They treat conflict as something to be 
avoided. Sociologists and psychologists do research to find out why 
conflict occurs, implicitly to be able to provide information which will 
enable people to avoid conflict. Marriage counselors, with a few exceptions 
such as Bach and Wyden (1968) and Shostrom and Kavanaugh (1971), 
focus much of their efforts on helping families avoid conflict. 

There are a number of factors involved in creating this hiatus between 
the truths revealed to us by sociological conflict theorists and those 
revealed by our daily experience and emotional reactions to conflict. 
However, since this paper is concerned with methods of measuring conflict 
tactics rather than with the important theoretical questions raised by this 
hiatus, the available space permits only a discussion of one of the factors. 
This is the conceptual confusion which characterizes analyses of conflict. 
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Some Conceptual Distinctions 


It is essential to distinguish between a series of closely related yet 
clearly different phenomena, all of which are called conflict. For purposes 
of this paper, even this list must be confined to only three of these: 
“conflict of interest,’ ‘‘conflict,”’ and ‘“‘hostility’’ (further conceptual 
distinctions are discussed in Foss, 1980; Gelles and Straus, 1979). 


Conflict of Interest 


When conflict theorists talk about the ubiquity of conflict, they are 
referring to what is here called ‘‘conflict of interest’; that is, to the fact 
that members of a social group, no matter how small and intimate, are 
each seeking to live out their lives in accordance with personal agenda that 
inevitably differ. These differences range in importance. Which TV show 
will be watched at eight? Should money be saved or spent on a vacation? 
Which is more important to control: inflation or unemployment? There is 
no way to avoid such conflicts without running the risks to which conflict 
theorists have alerted us. However, there is a tendency among those 
writing from a conflict theory perspective to imply that ‘‘the more conflict 
the better,’’ or at least not to discuss the question of how much conflict is 
necessary or desirable. 

The question of how much conflict is desirable is also beyond the scope 
of a methodological paper such as this. But I would like to suggest that it 
is an important question for empirical research, and to further suggest the 
hypothesis that there is a curvilinear relationship between the amount of 
conflict and group well-being. That is, the absence of conflict (in the sense 
of conflict of interest) is theoretically impossible and (as noted in the 
introductory paragraph) even if it could be brought about, would be fatal 
for group well-being. But at the same time, very high levels of conflict can 
create such a high level of stress and/or such rapid change that group 
welfare is adversely affected. 


Conflict 


The second phenomenon which must be distinguished if we are to have 
any hope of doing sound theoretical or empirical research on intrafamilial 
conflict is the method used to advance one’s own interest; that is, the 
means or the tactics used to resolve conflict. Two families can have the 
same level of conflict over the types of interests mentioned in the previous 
section. But even though conflict in that sense is identical, the two may 
differ vastly—and with profound consequences—in respect to how they 
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deal with these conflicts. One family might resolve the issue of which TV 
program to watch by rotation, another by a ‘‘first there’’ strategy, and 
another by a threat of force by the physically strongest. 

Some conflict theorists have attempted to deal with the conceptual 
confusion by using the term ‘‘conflict’’ to refer to conflict of interest, and 
a different term to refer to the means of resolving such conflict. Dahrendorf 
(1959), for example, uses ‘‘conflict’’ to refer to conflict of interest, and 
‘conflict management”’ to refer to the means of advancing one’s interests. 
However, the situation remains confused because other theorists follow 
the opposite strategy. Coser (1956) uses ‘‘conflict’’ to refer to the means 
or behavior used to pursue one’s interest rather than conflict of interest 
itself. So, when Coser and Dahrendorf use the term ‘‘conflict,’’ they are 
often referring to quite different phenomena. There is no resolution in 
sight for this confusing state of affairs. The best that can be done is to 
make clear which usage one is following. Therefore, in the context of the 
present paper, Coser’s usage will be followed: f.e., ‘‘conflict’’ will refer to 
‘‘conflict tactics’’ in the sense of the overt actions used by persons in 
response to a conflict of interest. 


Hostility 


When, for whatever reason, members of a group have a feeling of dislike 
or antipathy for each other, this fact is also often referred to as conflict. 
But, paradoxically, as conflict theorists have pointed out, hostility is likely 
to be extremely high when the existence of conflict (in the sense of conflict 
of interest) is denied. This is true because such a situation prevents the 
actors from achieving ends which are important to them. Hostility devel- 
ops out of this frustration. Of course, hostility can arise from other sources 
as well. However, that only highlights the need to keep distinct the 
phenomena of conflict of interest, conflict, and hostility. Therefore, in this 
chapter, hostility will be restricted to refer to the level of negative cathexis 
between members of the family groups. 

It follows from the previous discussion that further theoretical work on 
conflict in the family requires as a minimum first step that we avoid the al} 
too common confusion of ‘‘conflict of interest,’ ‘‘conflict,’’ and ‘‘hostil- 
ity.’ Similarly, clear empirical work on intrafamily factors also depend on 
having separate measures of these three variables. This chapter is, there- 
fore, devoted to describing a technique for measuring one of these: 
intrafamily conflict in the sense of the means used to resolve conflicts of 
interest.! 
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The Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) 


There is an almost infinite variety of techniques which members of a 
family can employ in a conflict. In principle, only open-ended free re- 
sponse methods can tap all of these. But, in practice, the way people deal 
with conflict is so much a part of the unrealized, ‘‘taken for granted,”’ 
ongoing pattern of life that much will be missed unless the respondent is 
specifically asked. Other omissions occur because certain tactics, such as 
the use of physical force—although extremely common—may be pushed 
out of memory because they are unacceptable presentations of the self. 
Consequently, for any but the most lengthy and in-depth interviews carried 
out by a highly sensitive investigator, structured methods are needed. This 
means that some choice of conflict tactics must inevitably be made because 
one cannot include every possible act in such an instrument. 

In the case of the Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) shown in Figure 3.1, the 
choice of the tactics to be measured was based on the fact that the 
following three modes of dealing with conflict are particularly important 
for testing the ‘‘catharsis theory’’ of violence control (Straus, 1974a): 


1. The use of rational] discussion, argument, and reasoning—an intellectual 


approach to the dispute, which for purposes of this instrument is called 
the ‘‘Reasoning”’ scale.? 

2. The use of verbal and nonverbal acts which symbolically hurt the other, 
or the use of threats to hurt the other, which, for purposes of this 
instrument, is called the ‘‘Verbal Aggression’’ scale. 

3. The use of physical force against another person as a means of resolving 
the conflict, which is called the ‘‘Physical Aggression”’ or ‘*Violence”’ 
scale (see Gelles and Straus, 1979, for a more extended definition of 
violence as used in this statement). 


It is also possible to obtain measures of Child Abuse, Wife beating, and 
Husband beating by summing items for violent acts which carry a risk of 
serious injury (items n through s), as explained in Appendix B. 

As previously noted, the three tactics measured by the CT Scales are 
theoretically based, but still arbitrary, selections from a much larger (but 
as yet undefined) set. Even though Reasoning, Verbal Aggression, and 
Violence were chosen with a specific theoretical issue in mind, these three 
are so important that they are likely to be found useful in a wide range of 
investigations. But, of course, there will be research issues which require 
data on other conflict tactics. Even in such cases, the general strategy of 
measurement outlined in this paper might still be applicable. 

Another aspect of the CT Scales which needs to be made clear is that 
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FIGURE 3.1 
The Conflict Tactics Scales, Couple Form R*! 


ASK IN SEQUENCE Q]5e Q36e AND (IF NEVER ON BOTH QiSa AND Qiéa) ASK Q37a. THEN ASK Q35b, Q168 
AND (IF NEVER ON BOTH Q35b AND Q>6b) ASK Q37B, ETC. 


Q35. Ho matter how well « couple get along, thare are times when thay disagree, get annoyed vith 
the other person, or fuse have space or fights because they're in a bad mood or tired or for 
some other reason, They also use many different ways of trying to settle thelr differences. 
I'm going to read some things that you and your (aspouse/partner) might do vhen you hsve an 
atgupenc. I would like you to tell me how many times (Once, Twice, 3-5 times, 6-10 times, 11-20 
times, or more than 20 timea) in the past 12 months you (READ ITEM) 


Q36. Thinking back over the last 12 months you've been Cogethar, was there aver an occasion vhen 
{Your _spouse/partner) (READ ITEM)? Tell me how often (he/she)... 


Q37. (IF EITHER °NEVER* OR "DON‘T KNOW" ON ITEM FOR BOTH Q35 AND Q36, ASK Q37 FOR THAT ITEM) 
Has it ever happened? 


Q25._ Respondent O38. Spouse 
Xn_fast Year 
1 = Once l= Once 
T= Whee 2 ~ Twice 
2-3-5 Times 3= 3-5 Times "Never* on both 
4 = 6-10 Times & ~ 6-10 Times Q35 and Q36: Hae 
5 = 11-20 Times 5 = 11-20 Times it Ever happened? 
6 = More than 20 6 = More than 20 l= Yes 


O ~ Never(don’t read) O ~ Never(don’t read) 0 = Ko 


A. Discussed an issue calmly 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 123 4 5 6 0 10 
B. Got informetion to back 

up your/his/her aide of 

20 0. aS 123 4 5 6 0 t23 45 60 106 


C. Brought in, or tried to 
bring 1n, someone to help 
settle things............, 12346 5 6 0 123 4 5 6 6 10 


D. Insulted or svore at 
his/har/you....... 0. eee eee 123 4 5 6 9 123456 0 1 6 


E. Sulked or refused to talk 


about an issue............ 123 4 $ 6 0 1234 5606 10 
F. Stomped out of the roca or 

house or yard............. 220345 60 1234 5 6 0 10 
G. Cried... eee eee eee ee 12034 5 60 123 45 6 0 1 0 
H. Did or said souething to 

spite him/her/you......... 123 4 5 6 0 12345 6 0 10 
1. Threatened to hit or throw 

something at him/her/you.. 2 2 3 4 5 6 0 123465606 1° 
J, Threw or smashed or hit or 

kicked something.......... 2.234560 123 45 60 10 
K. Threw somarhing ar hia 

Mer/you wee ceccceeeeee 12345 60 12345 60 1 6 
L. Pushed, Grabbed, or shoved 

himfher/you oo... cece eee 123 6 5 6 0 123 456 0 1 6 
M, Slapped hiw/her/you ...... 12345 69 123 & 5 6 6 1 0 
N. Kicked, bit, or hit him/her 

f/you with o fiat.......0.. .23 6 5 60 23236566 10 
O. Hit or tried to hit hin/her 

/you with somecthing....... 23 4 $ 6 0 12345 64 1a 
f. Beat him/her/you up....... 1234 $ 60 123456 0 16 
Q. Choked him/her/you ....... 12345 60 123468 € O 1 06 
R. Threatened him/her/you with 

a knife or gun..........54 12345 60 22345 60 1 0 


BUR ccc ee eee eecnner ee cene 123453560 12345 6 6 to 


1. The question numbers are from che 1985 National Family Violence Resurvey interview 
schedule as given in tha appendix to Gelles and Straus, 1988. The CTS is not copyrighted. 
Anyone may therefore use of modify it without permission. However, if you are thinking of 
using the inscrument, write for papers vhich might spply to your proposed use. In addicion, 


I vould appreciate copies of any reports using the CTS ao that the bibliography can be 
updated for the benefit of other scholars. 
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this instrument does not provide information on the extent to which 
conflicts get resolved. In fact, as conflict theorists such as Dahrendorf 
(1959) and Sprey (1969) note, some conflicts are never resolved; they may 
be regulated, but they remain part of the system. 


Factorial Design 


The CT Scales was developed through the use of a model analogous to 
a 3 by 8 factorial design experiment (Straus, 1964:350-351). The three 
levels of the first factor are the conflict tactics: Reasoning, Verbal Aggres- 
sion, and Violence. The 8-level factor corresponds to the nuclear family 
role structure: husband-to-wife, wife-to-husband, father-to-child, child-to- 
father, mother-to-child, child-to-mother, child-to-sibling, and sibling-to- 
child. There are therefore a total of 3 x 8 = 24 different CTS scores. In 
addition, one can combine the pairs of role scores to get four ‘‘role- 
relationship’’ scores; one each for the conjugal, father-child, mother-child, 
and sibling relationships. Finally, all the role scores can be summed to 
obtain total family scores for Reasoning, Verbal Aggression, and Violence. 
However, not every investigation will need the full 3 by 8 matrix of 
questions. For example, a study focusing on the husband-wife relationship 
would only need to obtain data on the husband-to-wife and the wife-to- 
husband roles. 


The Component Items 


The CTS consists of a list of actions which a family member might take 
in a conflict with another member. The items start with those low in 
coerciveness (such as discussing the issue with the other) and become 
gradually more coercive and aggressive toward the end of the list (such as 
using slapping and hitting). The response categories ask for the number of 
times each action occurred during the past year, ranging from ‘‘Never’’ to 
‘More than 20 times.”’ 

The CTS items are usually presented with pairs of response catego- 
ries. Thus, if the husband-wife relationship is the focus, respondents are 
asked to indicate how often they did each act in relation to their spouse in 
the past year, and how often the spouse carried out each action. Similar 
pairs can be presented for other ‘‘role-relationships’’ in the family, such 
as parent-child and the sibling-sibling roles. 

There have been three versions of the CTS. Form A, which is reprinted 
at the end of this chapter, was used for Bulcroft and Straus (1975) and 
Straus (1973, 1974a, 1974b). Form N was used in the 1975 National Family 
Violence survey, and form R in the 1985 National Survey. Forms N and R 
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differ from Form A as follows: (1) There is a greater focus on the Verbal 
Aggression and Violence modalities, brought about by dropping one 
Reasoning item and adding two Verbal Aggression and three Violence 
items. If one wishes to use the CTS in the context of a study in which it is 
important to measure Reasoning with the same depth and reliability as 
Violence, then the Reasoning items cut from Form A can be restored. (2) 
The response category range was increased from 0 to 5 to 0 to 6. (3) Use 
of a ‘“‘response card’’ has been added. (4) Wording changes have been 
made in some items. (5) A place to record if the act ever happened was 
added. (6) In Form R, as shown in Figure 3.1, the response categories 
were changed to require subjects to volunteer ‘‘never’’ as a response, 
rather than presenting ‘‘never’’ as the first response category (see Appen- 
dix B for discussion of this change). A second change was the addition of 
two violent acts as item Q. For the spouse-to-spouse iterations item Q is 
‘‘Choked him/her/you, and for the parent-to-child iteration item Q is 
‘*Burned or scalded him/her.”’ 


Acceptability to Respondents 


The husband-wife Verbal Aggression scales and, even more, the hus- 
band-wife Violence scales ask about highly sensitive and normatively 
deviant types of behavior. There is, therefore, a corresponding risk of high 
refusal rates, arousal of antagonism in respondents, and self-defensively 
distorted responses. All of these can result in invalid data. The question of 
validity is discussed in a later section. However, before one can even 
consider validity, the data must be obtained. Experience with the CTS 
indicates low refusal and antagonism rates. For example, in the 1975 
national survey, a ‘‘completion rate’’ only slightly lower than is currently 
typical of such mass surveys was obtained (65 percent as compared to the 
then typical 70-75 percent). The 1985 national survey achieved an 84% 
completion rate. Four factors seem to account for the acceptability of the 
CTS. 

First, the instrument is presented in the context of disagreements and 
conflicts between members of the family and the ways in which such 
conflicts are resolved. Since almost everyone recognizes that families have 
conflicts and disagreements this serves as the first step in legitimizing 
response. 

Second, as previously explained, the items start with conflict tactics 
which most respondents positively value and then gradually increase in 
coerciveness and social disapproval. The respondent is, therefore, given a 
chance to first present the ‘‘correct’’ things which he or she has done to 
resolve the conflict. In the context of a society in which there is wide- 
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spread acceptance of violence ‘“‘if all else fails,”’ this serves to legitimize 
reporting the use of violence. 

A third factor is the sequence in which the data on behavior in different 
family roles are obtained. The CTS begins with the items concerning 
parent-to-child relationships. This sequence was deliberately selected be- 
cause the use of physical force between family members is most legitimate 
in the parental role, especially if everything else has been tried. Next, the 
CTS items are presented for conflicts between children in the family. Since 
fighting between children is also widely considered as normal, respondents 
are again being asked about behavior which, although not liked, is also not 
threatening to their self-esteem. The fact that they are describing the 
behavior of someone other than themselves also makes this cycle of the 
CTS more acceptable. 

A final factor which seems to account for the willingness of respondents 
to provide data on acts of physical violence between themselves and their 
spouses is that, by the time the husband-wife cycle of items is reached, 
they are familiar with the questions which will be asked. Having responded 
to these questions previously, the strangeness of responding to a question 
about throwing things or hitting someone else has sharply diminished. 

Although this practice effect seems, on the face of it, to be important, 
the evidence from the Bulcroft and Straus (1975) study shows that it is far 
from essential. In that study, mail questionnaire versions of only the 
spousal role section of the CTS were used. These were completed and 
returned by 72 percent of the parents of a sample of university students to 
whom questionnaires were sent. 


Scoring 


There are several methods of scoring the CTS. The four original methods 
are given below. Further details and additional scoring methods are in 
Appendix B. 


1. The simplest method is to add the response category code values for 
the items making up each CT Scale. Thus, the Reasoning score can 
range from 0 to 18 because it consists of the sum of items a, b, c, each 
of which is scored 0 to 6. 

2. The items can be weighted in accordance with the frequencies indicated 
by the response categories presented to the respondent. To do this, 
substitute for the 0 to 6 scale, 0, 1, 2, 4, 8, 15, and 25. 

3. Each of the scales can be standardized on a 0 to 100 scale indicating 
the percentage of the possible total score. This is done by simply 
dividing the score for each respondent by the maximum possible score, 
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multiplying by 100, and rounding to an integer. Thus, for the Reasoning 
scale, a respondent with a raw score (by method 1) of 9 would have a 
percentage score of 50, and a respondent with a raw score of 12 would 
have a percentage score of 67. The advantage of the percentage stan- 
dardization is that it expresses all scales in the same units and uses 
units that have meaning to the general public: i.e., percentage of the 
maximum possible score (see Straus and Kumagai, 1977). However, 
there is no statistical advantage.‘ 

4. Because this instrument has been administered to a nationally represen- 
tative sample of couples, a final method of expressing CTS scores is 
available for Forms N and R: percentiles of the norming population. 
Tables giving these norms, for form N and the 1975 sample, are at the 
end of this article; and for form R and the 1985 sample in Appendix B. 
The raw scores used to determine the percentile scores are those 
described as method { above. 


The scores for Verbal Aggression and Violence are obtained in a similar 
way. For Verbal Aggression add items d, e, f, h, i, and j. Note that item g 
is omitted. This was included in the list of actions because pre-test 
interviewing showed it to be a frequent response and because respondents 
became uneasy if there was no place to record this. The Violence score 
consists of the sum of items & through s.5 See Appendix B for information 
on scoring ‘‘child abuse’ and ‘‘wife-beating.”’ 

The list of violent acts is longer than the list for the other two modalities 
in the CTS for two reasons. First, items q, r, and s were included, even 
though they are relatively rare occurrences, because it was felt that 
inclusion of these two acts of extreme violence might make respondents 
more willing to describe the less extreme acts on the list. In practice, 
however, many instances of using a knife or gun were uncovered (Straus, 
1977; Straus et al., 1979). The second reason for the longer list of acts of 
physical violence is that the study for which this version of the CTS was 
developed had intrafamily physical violence as its primary focus. 


Analysis of Violence Scores 


With the exception of the child-to-child violence score, the violence 
indexes produce extremely skewed distributions. Consequently, even ‘‘ro- 
bust’’ statistics such as correlation may produce incorrect results. The 
most satisfactory procedure is to dichotomize the Violence indexes into 
violent and nonviolent categories, scored 0 and 1. This produces violence 
rates, as in Table 3.5, which can be analyzed using nonparametric statis- 
tics. Logistic regression may be particularly useful (see Chapter 20 for an 
example). 
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Factor Structure of the CTS 


The three conflict tactics which served as the basis for selecting the 
items to be included in the CTS, and which form the basis for the scoring 
described in a previous section, are theoretical constructs. But to what 
extent do the CTS items actually group themselves into these three 
modalities? One method of providing empirical data on this issue is a 
factor analysis. Factor analyses were, therefore, computed for the spousal 
role, using Form A and the sample described in Straus, 1974a (N = 385) 
and replicated using Form N and the First Family Violence Survey (N = 
2143). The method used for these analyses is ‘‘Principal Factoring with 
Iteration” using a Varimax rotation, as computed by SPSS option PA2 
(Nie et al., 1975). 


Husband-to- Wife Data 


The results of these factor analyses correspond fairly closely with the 
theoretical grouping of the items explained previously. Specifically, the 
analysis of Form A produced three factors, each of which identifies one of 
the three CT Scales. Factor I clearly corresponds to the Violence scale 
(see factor loadings in Table 3.1), Factor ll to the Verba! Aggression scale, 
and Factor III to the Reasoning scale. 

Turning to Form N, Table 3.) reveals the three factors postulated in the 

design of the CTS: Factor | is the Violence scale, Factor II is the Verbal 
Aggression scale, and Factor IV is the Reasoning scale. What then is 
Factor IIL? Inspection of the factor loadings shows that the core of this 
factor is the last two items. These items were added when Form N was 
designed and refer to the use of a knife or a gun. The fact that they refer 
to potentially Jethal acts, and the fact that the loadings on this factor 
decrease rapidly as the seriousness of the violence diminishes, suggests 
that Factor II] represents the Wife-beating subscore described earlier. The 
finding of a separate factor for ‘‘serious’’ violence also supports the notion 
of the marriage license as a hitting license (Straus, 1974a, 1974b, Chapter 
13), provided the violence is not ‘‘excessive.’’ Even those who accept the 
legitimacy of violence in marriage (typically without realizing that they do) 
differentiate between a beating and the “‘ordinary”’ or ‘‘normal’’ violence 
{such as slapping and plate throwing), and it is the former which manifests 
itself as Factor IML. 


Wife-to-Husband Data 


The factor analysis of the conflict tactics used by wives produced very 
similar results to those just reported for the husbands. The most important 
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TABLE 3.1 
Factor Loadings for Form A (N = 385) and Form N (N = 2143) for 
Husbands and Wives 


CT Form A Factors CT Form N Factors 
Item 1 If HI item I it it Iv 


A. Husband-to-Wife Data 


a2 ~0,23127 -0.16161 0.83564 a  ~0.06890 0.01893 —0.00307 0.53285 
b 0.18984 -0.29661 0.81986 b  =—-0.00382 0.14771 -0.03153 0.70899 
c -0.07601 0.00055 0.59017 c O.L1212 0.20855 0.05850 0.26763 
4 0.07920 0.12769 0.32877 d 0.15238 0.7042) 0.03254 0.12480 
e 0.10979 0.57488 0.19269 e 0.02572 0.55026  -0.00904 0.11673 
f 0.19427 0.81668 ~0.10098 f 0.13787 0.65913 -0.00774 0.06222 
g 0.07886 0.61290 -0.07980 h 0.13075 0.72242 0.03044 0.12513 
h 0.19864 0.63951 ~0.11681 i 0.55660 0.49279 0.03155 - 0.08034 
i 0.71975 0.22022 ~0.14915 j 0.40762 0.54265 0.05440 —0.00654 
j 0.77915 0.25702 ~0.53520 k 0.51970 0.25804 0.24833 -0.02459 
i 0.92868 0.06955 -0.02819 ! 0.71076 0.39624 ~0.00907 0.00411 
0.84875 0.17066 —0.12079 m 0.82132 0.16751 0.07995 0.00943 

m 0.91708 0.13842 —0.05816 n 0.71760 0.06333 0.26939 0.04118 
n 0.77411 0.04637 0.04205 o 0.65134 0.14028 0.31346 0.00192 
p 0.71374 ~0.02460 0.41558 0.04791 

q 0.33765 0.02195 0.94048 0.00142 

r 0.29721 0.00532 0.90618 0.00924 

saad B. Wife-to-Husband Data 

a -0.0623 0.00694 0.88926 a -0.05474 0.06215 -0.02890 0.44539 
b =~0.08368 -0.18301 0.83287 b 0.03579 0.18549 0.04396 0.82394 
e¢ ~0.03935 0.20978 0.47796 c 0.16236 0.25549 0.02094 0.25851 
d 0.05196 0.33520 0.17867 a 0.24794 0.65880 0.03380 0.14247 
e 0.01144 0.66145 0.12001 € 0.06504 0.$5217 0.05199 0.10714 
f 0.17023 0.76283 ~0.11870 f 0.13298 0.71357 0.01530 0.03668 
zg 0.11717 0.58157 -0.03507 h 0.17225 0.67467 0.03792 0.15507 
h 0.28972 0.63807 = =§~0.07019 i 0.62976 0.43413 0.00662 9.00708 
i 0.76279 0.19718 —0.03624 j 0.56102 , 0.44523 —0.06085 0.02812 
j 0.76845 0.24701 —0,15485 k 0.73059 0.23559 0.04321 0.02580 
k 0.91023 0.03394 0.00592 1 0.71399 0.24018 0.08635 0.01505 
1 0.88562 0.13876 0.01849 m 0.67712 0.13799 0.14229 - 0.00261 
m 0.90080 0.12058  -0.04682 n 0.82331 0.06968 0.18356 0.03150 
n 0.85132 0.02678 0.00676 0) 0.77995 0.09681 0.14847 0.01605 
Pp 0.37491 0.03487 0.35559 0.00334 

q 0.32082 0.04788 0.38534 0.01858 

T 0.04023 0.03165 0.81766 —0.01388 


E06 001380 


‘difference is the last item of Factor I in the Form N data. Although Factor 


I is clearly a general violence factor (as it was for the husband-to-wife 
data), the item on using a knife or gun has almost zero loading. It seems 
as though, for wives, the use of a knife or a gun is even more a separate 
phenomenon, distinct from the “‘ordinary’’ violence of marriage, than it is 
for husbands. 

The only other difference between factor analysis of the wife-to-husband 
and the husband-to-wife data is in Form A, item d. This refers to bringing 
in another person to help settle a conflict. For husbands, this loads most 
heavily on the Reasoning factor, as originally planned. But, for wives, the 
largest factor loading is on the Verbal Aggression factor. Perhaps when a 
wife seeks help in this way this is an aggressive act, but that does not seem 
likely. Instead, our speculation is that, given the privacy norms of the 
contemporary American nuclear family, it takes a conflict involving violent 
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acts to make the partners desperate enough to be willing to (or to be forced 
to) breach this privacy by bringing in an outsider to help mediate the 
conflict.§ 

The results of several other factor analyses are given in Chapter 4. 


Reliability 


The internal consistency reliability of the CTS was examined by two 
techniques. For Form A, an item analysis was computed to determine the 
correlation of the items making up the CTS with the total score. The 
resulting correlations are summarized in Table 3.2 and indicate that Form 
A has an adequate level of reliability. 

For Form N, the Alpha coefficient of reliability (Cronbach, 1970:160) 
was computed. These coefficients are given in Table 3.3. The reliability of 
coefficients are high for the Verbal Aggression and Violence scales and 
low for the Reasoning scale. This difference is largely a function of the 
small number of items (only three) making up the Reasoning scale. This 
emphasizes the point made earlier: that for research in which measurement 


TABLE 3.2 
Internal Consistency Reliability of Husband-Wife Conflict Tactics Scales, 
Form A (N = 385) 


Item-Total Correlations (7) 


——_____Range —___Mean 

Conflict Tactics Scale Husband Wife Husband Wife 

Reasoning -53- 82 52 -.78 74 -70 

Verbal Aggression 47-85 44-8) 13 -10 

Violence +79 - 91 84-91 87 -88 
TABLE 3.3 


Coefficient of Reliability (Alpha) for Conflict Tactics Scales, Form N (N = 2143) 


Conflict Tactics Scale 


Verbal 
Family Role Reasoning Aggression Violence 
Child to Child -56 79 82 
Parent to Child 69 77 62 
Child to Parent .64 77 .78 
Husband to Wife .50 .80 .83 
Wife to Husband ae | 79 82 
Couple Scores .76 -88 88 
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of Reasoning is an important focus, the complete set of Form A items 
should be used. (See Chapter 4 for additional data on reliability.) 


Validity 
Concurrent Validity 


Evidence of ‘’concurrent validity’? (Cronbach, 1970:122; Straus, 
1964:365) is reported in a study by Bulcroft and Straus (1975). The CTS 
was completed by students in two sociology courses. The students re- 
sponded for a referent period consisting of the last year they lived at home 
while in high school. They were asked to indicate, to the best of their 
knowledge, how often during that year their father and mother had done 
each of the items in the CTS. 

Each student was also asked to fill in a separate form with the names 
and addresses of their parents so that a similar questionnaire could be sent 
to them. Participation was voluntary and students were assured that they 
would not be mentioned in the letter to the parents, and that as soon as 
the mailing was completed the names and addresses would be destroyed 
and all documents identified by a number only from then on. Of the 110 
students present in these classes, 105 completed the questionnaire. Of the 
168 questionnaires sent to the mothers and fathers (each was sent sepa- 
rately with its own return envelope) 121 or 72 percent returned the 
questionnaire. A comparison of parent reports with student reports in this 
study, and also with student reports from a previous study (Straus, 1974a), 
is given in Table 3.4, 

The correlations shown in Table 3.4 are difficult to interpret. First, the 
pattern is varied. The correlations are low for the Reasoning scale and 
high (relative to typical concurrent validity results for most social psycho- 
logical tests and scales) for the Verbal Aggression and Violence scales. An 
analysis by Bulcroft and Straus (1975) suggests that the higher correlations 


TABLE 3.4 
Correlation of Spouse Report CTS Scores with Student Report CTS Scores 


Correlation (r) for: 


Husbands Wives 
Conflict Tactics Scale (N = 57) (N = 60) 
Reasoning 19 —.12 
Verbal Aggression 51 43 


Violence .64 33 
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for the two aggressive modes of conflict are due to such acts being more 
dramatic and emotionally charged and, therefore, better remembered. 

Another way of examining the concurrent validity of the CTS is to 
compare incidence rates for violence as reported by each spouse, and also 
as reported by students for their parents. The rates are shown in Table 3.5. 
For the Bulcroft and Straus (1975) study, the first two rows of the table 
show a tendency for the students to report somewhat more violence by 
husbands than the husbands themselves reported, but to report less 
violence by wives than the wives themselves reported. One does not know 
which data (the student report or the reports of the spouses themselves) 
are more accurate since each has its own potential source of bias. The last 
two rows of Table 3.5, however, suggest that these discrepancies might be 
the result of the small size or other characteristics of the sample used in 
that study, since the results obtained by student report for the larger 
sample in the Straus (1974a) study (third row) are almost identical with the 
violence rates reported by the nationally representative sample of spouses 
shown in the last row of Table 3.5. 


Content Validity 


Fortunately, it is not necessary to evaluate the validity of the CT Scales 
solely on the basis of the data just presented. First, the Violence items 
have a degree of ‘‘face’’ or content validity since they all describe acts of 
actual physical force being used by one family member on another. 


Construct Validity 


The results of a number of analyses using the CTS measure of violence 
may be taken as providing at least some evidence of ‘‘construct validity.” 


TABLE 3.5 
Percentage of Respondents Reporting One or More Acts of Physical Violence 


% Violent in Last Year 


Source of Data Husbands Wives 
Spouses* 9.1 17.9 
Students* 16.7 9.5 
Students** 11.3 11.4 
._*From Bulcroft and Straus, 1975 (Husband N = 57, 
Wife N = 60). 


**From Straus, 1974a (N = 385). 
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The following are examples of the meaningful results obtained with CTS 
data: 


1. There is a consistency between findings using the CT Scales and the 
large body of evidence concerning the ‘‘catharsis’’ theory of aggression 
control (Straus, 1974a). 

2. The CTS is succussful in obtaining high rates of occurrence for socially 
undesirable acts of verbal and physical aggression. These high rates are 
consistent with previous in-depth interview studies (Gelles, 1974). 

3. The CTS data on the extent to which patterns of violence are correlated 
from one generation to the next (Steinmetz, 1977a, 1977b; Straus et al., 
1980) are consistent with previous empirical findings and theory on 
familial transmission of violent behavior (Carroll, 1977). 

4. Numerous correlations exist between CTS scores and other variables 
in five independent studies (Bulcroft and Straus, 1975; Jorgensen, 1977; 
Mulligan, 1977; Steinmetz, 1977b; Straus et al., 1980). Although these 
are not replications of previous empirical findings, they are consistent 
with relevant theory. Examples include the repeated findings (using the 
CTS with different samples) of a negative correlation between socioec- 
onomic status and violence (Straus, 1974a; Straus et al., 1980); high 
violence when the conjugal power structure is either extremely hus- 
band-dominant or (especially) extremely wife-dominant (Straus, 1973; 
Straus et al., 1980); and the finding that the lower a husband’s economic 
and prestige resources relative to his wife, the greater his tendency to 
use physical violence to maintain a male-dominant power position 
(Allen and Straus, 1980). 


Additional validity evidence is given in Chapter 4. 
Norms 


Percentile norms are given in Table 3.6, based on data obtained from the 
1975 survey. Appendix B gives norms based on the 1985 national survey. 
Actually, it provides two sets of norms. The first set are incidence rates 
which enable one to compare the rate characterizing a specific group with 
a representative sample of the U.S. population. The second set of norms 
provide information on what in Chapter 8 is called the ‘‘chronicity”’ of 
violence. These norms can be used to evaluate individuals. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The importance of the Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) stems from the 
assumption that conflict is an inevitable part of all human association, 
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including that of the family. A key factor differentiating what the public 
and many professionals regard as ‘‘high conflict families’’ is not the 
existence of conflict per se, but rather, inadequate or unsatisfactory modes 
of managing and resolving the conflicts which are inherent in the family. 
Therefore, research and professional services concerned with intrafamily 
conflict requires techniques for measuring the way in which families 
attempt to deal with conflicts. The CTS is a step in this direction. The 
evidence presented in this chapter shows that the technique can be used 
under a variety of conditions, including personal interview and mail 
surveys. The CT Scales has moderate to high reliabilities, and there is 
evidence of concurrent and construct validity. It is hoped that the availa- 
bility of this technique will encourage empirical research on one of the 
most central, yet neglected, aspects of the family. 


Notes 


This chapter is slightly revised from the original version. The revisions reflect 
the fact that Form N of the Conflict Tactics Scales has been replaced by Form 


R. Consequently scoring procedures which previously refered to Form N now 
refer to Form R. 


1. Measures of “hostility” and ‘‘conflict of interest’ are not presented in this 
paper for the following reasons: (1) there are space limitations; (2) some 
measures for these variables are already available in the form of family problem 


Figure 3.A.1 
Conflict Tactics Scales, Husand Form A, As Used in Straus, 1974a and Bulcroft and 
Straus, 1975 


a 

Here is a list of things you might have done when you had a conflict or disagreement with your wife. We 
would like you to try and remember what went on during the iast year your son or daughter was in high school. 
Please circle a number for each of the things listed below to show how often you did it that year: 


0 = Never 

1 = Once that year 

2 = Two or three times 

3 = Often, but less than once a month 
4 = About once a month 

5 = More than once a month 


4 


a. [ tried to discuss the issue relatively calmly 012345 
b. Did discuss the issue reiatively calmly 0123 4 § 
¢. Got information to back up my side of things 01234 5 
a. Brought in someone else to help settle things (or tried to) 012345 
e. Argued heatedly but short of yelling 01234 5 
f. Yelled and/or insulted . 2... 0123 45 
g. Sulked and/or refused to talk about 012345 
h. Stomped out of the room 01234 5 
i. 012345 
j- 0123 4 5 
k. o1l12345 
L 012345 
m. 012345 
n 0123 45 
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checklists and measures of family disagreement (Straus and Brown, 1978; 
Straus, Gelles and Steinmetz, 1980; Appendix B), whereas there are almost no 
existing measures of ‘‘conflict’’ in the specific sense of the means of resolving 
conflicts of interest. 


. In the first published data using these scales (Straus, 1974a), the Reasoning scale 


was called ‘‘Intellectualization.”’ This was true because the article was, in part, 
a criticism of certain anti-intellectual tendencies of the ‘‘encounter group”’ 
movement. | wanted to show that opposing the intellect and the affect is a false 
dichotomy, and that the use of the intellect in family disputes is associated with 
a low level of physical violence (which is what the findings indicated), However, 
among therapists, ‘‘intellectualization’’ also has another meaning: a mechanism 
for avoiding dealing with a problem, of hiding behind intellectual issues. That 
use of intellectualization is almost exactly the opposite of what was intended! 
Instead of avoiding the issue, my use of ‘‘intellectualization’’ was meant to 
signify an active and assertive, but also a ‘‘civil’’ and nonaggressive (in the 
sense of non-malevolent) approach to conflicts in the family. For obvious 
reasons, then, ‘‘intellectualization’’ is not a satisfactory way of designating the 
first of the CT Scales. ‘‘Reasoning’’ was substituted even though there are also 
certain problems associated with its use. The main problem is that it does not 
adequately denote the active, problem-solving, getting-the-issues-on-the-table 
appproach which is so crucial for conflict management. 


. The concept of ‘‘aggression”’ is beset by even more conceptual confusion than 


is conflict. Space does not permit the kind of explication given in Gelles and 
Straus (1979). However, it is necessary to at least state the way the concept is 
used here: an act carried out with the intention of, or perceived as having the 
intention of, hurting another person. The injury can be either symbolic, material, 
or physical. 

There may also be situations in which it might be desirable to weight the items 
in accordance with factor loadings or factor scores. However, a recent method- 
ological study of weighting and other aspects of index construction (Straus and 
Kumagai, 1977) suggests that little or nothing is likely to be gained by such 
weighting, since the CTS items were selected to represent acts of increasing 
degrees of coerciveness. Guttman scaling is also an appropriate technique to 
apply to the CTS. This can be done as a means of determining the extent to 
which the items form a single hierarchical order. But Guttman scale scores are 
not recommended because the required dichotomization of the items results in 
an unnecessary loss of measurement precision (Straus and Kumagai, 1977). 


. Item j (threatening physical violence) was included in the Form A Physical 


Aggression index because it was felt that since the other physical aggression 
items would not always be visible to the child, they would understate the amount 
of violence between husband and wife. It was assumed that if the child observed 
the parents threatening each other with physical violence, then some violence is 
likely to have occurred. This reasoning was supported by the results of an item 
analysis of the Physical Aggression indexes. The correlation of the threat item 
(j) with the Index is .86 for the husband and .87 for the wife. But since item-total 
correlations with only five items are inflated by the part-whole correlation 
problem, the correlation of item j with each of the other four physical aggression 
items was also computed. For the husband, these coefficients (of item j with 
items k, 1, m, and n, respectively) were found to be .69, .71, .68, and .57. For 
the wife, the parallel correlations are .68, .70, .71, and .60. See also the factor 
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6. It may not intuitively be clear why the high loadings of item d on the Violence 


factor does not warrant rescoring the Violence scale to include them. The reason 
is that factor analysis, like all correlation techniques, indicates the amount of 
association, not the reason for the association. The two reasons for an associa- 
tion which concern us here are (a) that the items being correlated are casually 
related, or (b) that they are manifestations of the same variable. In most 


instances, an index should be restricted to items which are taken as measures of 
the same variable. 
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: CTSOx 
OVERVIEW OF PREVIOUS VERSIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The CTS was designed by cross tabulating two dimensions: (1) the type of tactic used in the conflict 
(Negotiation, Psychological Aggression, and Physical Assault), and (2) family role relationship (e.g., 
Husband-to-Wife, Wife-to-Husband, Father-to-child, Child-to-Father etc.). However, only the original 
version of the CTS (see form A) fully implements this 3 by 8 matrix design. Later versions of the CTS do 
not cover all the role relationships. For example, Form N used five role relationship dimensions (sib-to-sib, 
parent-to-child, child-to-parent, husband-to-wife and wife-to husband). Form R used only three role 


relationships (parent-to-child, husband-to-wife, and wife-to-husband). 

The CTS2 and the CTSPC do not follow the modular design of the original CTS. The CTS2 
measures only husband-to-wife and wife-to-husband conflict tactics. The CTSPC measures only parent-to- 
child conflict tactics. However, paper CTS24 contains modifications of the CTS2 and the CTSPC to 
measure sibling-to-sibling conflict tactics, and suggestions for modifying either the CTS2 or CTSPC for 
measuring child-to-parent tactics. 


The question numbers in form N have no intrinsic meaning. They are there because those pages 
are exact reproductions from the questionnaire used for the first National Family Violence Survey. 


Forms Year Description 

Current Versions: The CTS2 and CTSPC 
CTS2 1996 CTS2 See appendix to Paper CTS15 
CTSPC 1998 CTSPC See apnendix to paper CTS17 


-CA & -SP 1999 Child-Report and Adult-Recall Versions of the CTS2 & CTSPC, See paper CTS24 


Previous Versions of the CTS 


R-Couple 1985 Minor revision of Form N for the 1985 National Family Violence Survey 
R-Child 1985 Child version of Form R 

RC 1985 Reformatting of couple Form R for clinical use with hand scoring 

N 1975 National Family Violence Survey 

A 1971-72 Completed by College Students 


TRANSLATIONS 


Document CTS35 contains translations into several languages. 


It is available on my website: hitp://pubpages.unh. edu/~mas2/ 


THE CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES, COUPLE FORM R* 


ASK IN SEQUENCE 35a 0368 AND (IF NEVER ON BOTH Q35a AND Q36a) ASK Q37a. -THEN ASK Q35b, Q348 AND CIF NEVER ON 
BOTH O35b AND 036b) ASK Q37B, ETC. 35. No matter how well a couple get along, there are times when they 
disagree, get annoyed with the other person, or just have spats or fights because they're ina bad mood or tired 
or for some other reason. They also use many different ways of trying to settie their differences. I'm going 
to read some things that you and your (spouse/partner) might do when you have an argument. I would like you ta 
tell me how many times (Once, Twice, 3-5 times, 6-10 times, 11-20 times, or more than 20 times) jin the past 12 
months you (READ ITEM) 


Q35. Respondent Q36. Spouse 
In Past Year In Past Year 
1 = Once 7 = Once 
2 = Twice 2 = Twice Q37.For items marked "Never® 
3 = 3-5 Times 3 = 3-5 Times on both Q35 and 936 
xe 4 = 6-10 Times 4 = 6-10 Times Has it 
oe 5 = 11-20 Times 5 = 11-20 Times Ever happened? 
or? 6 = More than 20 6 = More than 20 1 = Yes 


0 = Hever(don't read) 0 = Never(don't read) 0 = No 


seb cvobacantwtaweneae WHteiacovaseenaseedo Weeesnh 


A. Discussed an issue calmly 423 45 6 9 4123 4 5 6 0 1 0 


B. Got information to back 
up your/his/her side of 


thingS..«sserceseee Se o'nies 423 45 6 9 42345 6 9 1 #0 
C. Brought in, or tried to 

bring in, someone to help 

settie things..... view ghee 123 4 5 6 0 123 4 5 6 0 4 0 
D. Insulted or swore at : 

him/her/you.sereereere wwee 123 4 5 6-0 123 4 5 6 0 1 0 
E. Sulked or refused to talk 

about an ISSUE. ..+ sees wee 1 234 5 6 GD 123 45 6 38 41 0 
F. Stomped out of the room or 

house or yard..... jeeeeeue 423 4 5 6 0 423 4 5 6 0 1 #6 
G. Cried.....ecuenee elied eeaee 123 4 5 6 0 123 45 6 8 i #6 
Kk. Did or said something to 

spite him/her/you.....-..« 123 4 5 6 6 123 4 5 & 8 4°49 
!. Threatened to hit er throw 

something at him/her/you.. 123 4 5 6 Q 123 4 5 6 @ 41 0 
J. Threw or smashed or hit or 

kicked something.....-.0++ 123 4 5 6 0 12345 6 9 4 #0 
K. Threw something at him 

[HEP/YOU cacvencencccuneee 1 2 35 & 5 6 B 123 45 6 0 4 0 
L. Pushed, Grabbed, or shoved 

him/her/you ...+ exiaipieaee's 123 645 6 6 123 4 5 6 0 1 08 
M. Slapped him/her/you ...--. 123 45 6 0 423 45 6 8 1 0 
N. Kicked, bit, or hit him/her 

/you with a fist......... . 12 3 4 5 6 0 123 4 5 6 0 1 0 
DO. Hit or tried to hit him/her 

/you with something....... 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 123 45 6 0 1 0 
P. Beat him/her/you up....-.. 41 2 3 4 5 6 ie) 423 4 5 6 0 1 0 
Q. Choked him/her/you .......5 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 123 45 6 0 4 0 
R. Threatened him/her/you with 

a knife or gun.......-e5e . +12 3 4 5 6 90 123 45 6 90 4 0 
S, Used a knife or fired a 

GUflscese caw. es oauee wate: weree 41 2 3 4&4 5 6 0 123 45 6 0 41 06 


rar a eres a ae 
* See Straus 1989 for versions to measure other family role relationships, e.g. parent-child. 


mfe 


° THE CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES, CHILD FORM R* 
oe | 

vad Murray A, Straus 
10) Family Research Laboratory, University of New Hampshire 


Durham, NH 03824 (603) 862-2594 


Ask Q24 & 25 in pairs: For each item answered "NEVER" or "DON’T KNOW" on Q24 ask Q25. 


am going to read a list of things that you might have done WHEN YOU HAD A PROBLEM WITH 
(.,.referent child..). I would like you to tell me how often you did each of these things in 
the past year: Once, Twice, 3-5 times, 6-10 times, 11-20 times, or more than 20 times). READ 


ITEM A. 
Q024.In Past Year 


1 = Once 
2 = Twice 
3 = 3-5 Times If NEVER on Q25: 
4 = 6-10 Times Has it 
5 = 11-20 Times Ever happened? 
6 = More than 20 l= Yes 
QO = Never(don't read) 0 = No 
A. Discussed an issue calmly with (..CHILD..)... 12 3 4 5 6 0 1 0 
B. Got information to back up 
your side of things. ...... cece ee eee 12 3 4 5 6 0 1 0 
C. Brought in, or tried to bring in 
someone to help settle things................. dod 23. oe & GO 1 0 
DB. Insulted or swore at him/her.................. 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 0 
E. Sulked or refused to talk about an issue...... 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 0 
F. Stomped out of the room or house or yard...... 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 0a 
Ge CL Pe ihs fase ared a iielace hue aleyt endeared Mis tee ea alate 12 3 4 5 6 9 1 0 
H. Did or said something to spite him/her........ Lo2 3 & 5 6 0 1 0 
I. Threatened to hit or throw something at him/her 1 2 3 4 5 6 QO 1 0 
J. Threw or smashed or hit or kicked something... Fe 8 OA Be 1 <0 1 0 
K. Threw something at him/her..................-- by, Be Hee tO 1 
L. Pushed, Grabbed, or shoved him/her............ Lee, 3) ae 5 0 1 O 
M. Slapped or Spanked him/her................004 12 3 4 5 6 0 0 
N. Kicked, bit, or hit him/her with a fist...... 123 4 § 6 8 i os 
O. Hit or tried to hit him/her with something.... 12 3 4 5 6 0 1 Oo 
Pr BESE Nims NOE Up se okrasravece alae pa ae ween Kak ee 123 4 5 6 90 1 0 
Q. Burned or scalded him/her.................005. 12 3 4 5 6 Q 1 0 
R. Threatened him/her with a knife or gun........ 12 3 4 5 6 0 L- 10 
S. Used a knife or fired a gun..............0.04,. 123 4 5 6 9 1 0 


be an underestimate. 


** This jtem is mot used to score any CTS index. 


VB25.P,VB125,15May92 


oes. een 


Form RC 
CLINICAL SETTING ADMINISTRATION OF THE CTS 


The CTS is flexible and easily administered. It takes only about five 
minutes to administer and one can do a rough scoring of the violence scale in 
about two minutes. As a result of its flexibility and brevity the CTS can 
be administered to the same clients in a variety of ways without undue burden 
on either client or therapist. It can be used in questionnaire format by 
replacing phrases such as "I'm going to read some things that you..." with 
"Here is a list of things that you..." 


Forms 


Form RC {next page) is a version of form R for clinical use. The format 
has been modified in two minor ways to facilitate hand scoring: (A) It uses 
0 to 25 as the response categories instead of 0 to 6, and (B) there are places 
in the right margin to enter the chronicity scores and to enter the sum of the 
items for each scale. 


Referent Period 


The CTS has most often been used to obtain information on violence in the 
previous 12 months. However, it is not restricted to this or any other 
period. The subjects can be asked to report on the previous month, the First 
year of the relationship, the year violence first occurred (if it did not 
occur during the first year), the middle year, and for the previous 12 months, 
previous six months, etc. Because of its brevity, the CTS can he given at the 
beginning of a session and scored immediately. This makes it practical to 
administer the CTS to assess change in violence at several points during the 
course of therapy as was done by Dutton (1988) and Holtzworth-Monroe (1991). 
When used in this way, it is important to administer the entire CTS, not just 
the violence scale, because the Reasoning and Verbal Aggression scales provide 
an opportunity for clients to show that they have made a variety of changes 
and therefore may be less defensive in responding to the violence items. 


Other Family Roles 


By changing the instructions from "your partner" to "your father," "your 
mother," a specific child, etc, the CTS can also provide information on 
violence by and toward the parents of the subject to obtain data on whether 
the subject was physically abused, the subjects children to obtain data on use 
of physical punishment and physical abuse of children, violence by children 
toward their parents and their siblings. See the CTS Manual (Straus, 1992). 


Mode Of Administration 


The CTS has been successfully used in different formats with little 
difference in the results, including: face-to-face interview (Kennedy and 


interview (Gelles and Straus; Kennedy and Dutton, 1989; Smith, 1986, 1987, 
1988); and self-administered questionnaire (Dutton,1988; O'Leary and Murphy, 
1990; O'Leary and Vivian, 1990; Margolin, 1988; Straus, 1974; 1978). 


The Conflict Tactics Scales, Couple Form RC * 


No matter how well a couple get along, there are times when they disagree, get annoyed with the other pe 
have spats or fights because they're in a bad mood or tired or for some other reason. They also use man 
of trying to settle their differences. I'm going to read some things that you and your (spouse/partner) |. 
you have an argument. I would like you to tell me how many times (Once, Twice, 3-5 times, 6-10 times, 11-" 
more than 20 times) in the past 12 months you (RBAD ITEM) 


You SPOUSE 
1 = Once il = Once 
ewe 2 = Twice 2 = Twice 
ov 4 = 3-5 Times 4 = 3-5 Times If "Never" for 
ov? 8 = 6-10 Times 8 = 6-10 Times both: Has it 
15 = 11-20 Times 15 = 11-20 Times Ever happened? 
25 = More than 20 25 = More than 20 1 = Yes 
0 = Never 0 = Never 0 = No 
A. Discussed an issue calmly 1 2 4 8 15 25 01 2 4 8 15 25 O01 08 


B. Got information to back up 
your/his/her side of thingsl..2 4 8 15 25 01 2 4 8 15 25 01 0 


¢. Brought in, or tried to bring in, 


someone to help settle things 2 4 8 15 25 901 2 4 8 15 25 02 90 
/ / 
D. Insulted or swore at 
him/her/you....-.........-5 1..2 4 8 15 25 O01 2 4 8 15 25 O01 8 
E. Sulked or refused to talk 
about an issue...........-.-- 1.2 4 8 15 25 01 2 4 8 15 .25 012 0 
F. Stomped out of the room or 
house or yard..........-.-. L..2 4 8 15 25 01 2 4 8 15 25 O01 9 
Gu OELed ss seek tal vo ion se eek 1.2 4 8 15 25 01 2 4 8 15 25 061 9 
H. Did or said something to 
spite him/her/you.........- 1.2 4 8 15 25 O01 2 4 8 15 25 O11 0 
I. Threatened to hit or throw 
something at him/her/you...1..2 4 8 15 25 01 2 4 8 15 25 01 8 
J. Threw or smashed or hit or 
kicked something.......-..-.- 2.22 4 8 15 25 01 2 4 8 15 25 O11 0 
fe 
K. Threw something at him 
(NeL/YOU - ie wh 69 4 Se eet 1.2 4 8 25 25 O21 2 4 8 15 25 O01 OD 
L. Pushed, Grabbed, or shoved 
him/her/you .........-2-.45- 1.2 4 8 15 25 O61 2 4 8 15 25 O21 90 
'M. Slapped him/her/you ....... L1..22 4 8 15 25 01 2 4 8 15 25 01 0 
Pe ee 
N. Kicked, bit, or hit him/her 
/you with a fist........... 1.2 4 8 15 25 O01 2 4 8 15 25 O01 0 
O. Hit or tried to hit him/her : 
/you with something........ 1.2 4 8 15 25 O01 2 4 8 15 25 O91 0 
P. Beat him/her/you up.....--- 1.2 4 8 15 25 01 2 4 8 15 25 O01 0 = 
Q. Choked him/her/you .......- 1.2 4 8 15 25 O01 2 4 8 15 25 O01 9 
R. Threatened him/her/fyou with 
a knife or gun............. 1..22 4 8 128 25 91 2 4 8 15 25 O1 9 
S. Used a knife or fired a 
COUTD ere a eye iets etd Wee ee eee pak 1.2 4 8 15 25 01 2 4 8 15 25 O01 086 
fs / 


1 


Ask each item first for the respondent and for the spouse. If both are "Never," ask did it é€ 
happen. 


L : : rrevic 
CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES, FORM N 


Murray A. Straus 


HAND RESPONDENT CARD A 


53, In some families where there are children, they always seem to be having spats, fights, disagreements, 
or whatever you want to call them; and they use many different ways of trying to settle differences be- 
tween themselves. I'm going to read you a list of some things that (REFERENT CHILD) might have done when 
(he/she) had a disagreement with the other (child/children) in the family. For each one, I would Tike to 
know how often (REFERENT CHILD) did it in the past year. 


0. 53 Q. 54 
er® REFERENT CHILD - IN THE PAST YEAR EVER HAPPENED 
re) . mA 
19? ” ‘3 = = ral Ss 
.®) # £ ££ 89 & s 
= a FE 
om bu e oS be ~ be 
ee Me Se ee 4 = 
# 6&6 = 4 $ = BR & fe & 
a. Discussed the issue calmly 6 } Z 3 4 5 6 x ] 2 X 
b. Got information to back up (his/her) 
side of things 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 X ] 2 x 
c. Brought in or tried to bring in . 
someone to help settle things 0 7 2 3. 4 § 6 x 7 x 
Insulted or swore at the other one Q 


e. Sulked and/or refused to talk about it 0 ] 2 3 4 5 6 
f. Stomped out of the room or house 

(or yard) 0 | ae 3: 4 5 6 
g. Cried aa ; 0 } 2 3 4 § 6 


h. Did or said something to spite the 
other one : 


}. Threatened to hit or throw some- 


thing at the other one a 1 o 3 . & @- i 2 xX 
j. Threw or smashed or hit or kicked = 

something ; : 0 ] 2 3 4 5 6 X ] X 
k. Threw something at the other one 0 ] 2 3 4 5 6 X 1 2 K 
}. Pushed, grabbed, or shoved the . * 

other one Q 2 3 4 6 X ] 2 x 
m. Slapped or spanked the other one 0 ] 2 3 4 \ 6 X al 2 x 
n. Kicked, bit, or hit with a fist 6 2 3 4 6 X- 2 X 
oO. Hit or tried to hit with something. 0 a> Be o M 6 xX 2 X 

Beat up the other one 0 2 3 4 6 Xx 2 K 
gq. Threatened with a knife or gun 0 2 3 4 5 6 X 7} 2 x 

_r. Used a knife or gun 0 2 3 4 5 866 Xx ] 2 x 

S. Other (PROBE): 0 2 3 4 5 6 X | ] 2 Xx 


FOR THOSE ITEMS CIRCLED "NEVER" OR "DON'T KNOW" ON 0. 53, ASK: 


54. I'd like you to tell me if, as far as you know, (REFERENT CHILD) ever (ITEM) with the 
other (child/children) when they had 2 fight or dispute, - 


57. Parents and children use many different ways of trying to settle differences between them. I'm going to read 
t a list of some things that you and (CHILD) might have done when you had a dispute. Stil] using Card A, I 
would Tike you to tel] me how often you did jt with (CHILD) in the Jast year,’ 


Q. 57 - 58... Qg. 59 
x& 
Le EVER 
o RESPONDENT HAPPENED “CHILD 
“2 # £8. 8 . 222 ey 8 
= por ee muy NM = a Fe Ir Me 
“be eS en r= 
fa oe 2 Soe foc i 2 a 
peaa hid (a oa i Lik + ~ uy tu ao Oo ™ ture - 
25 9 7 1805 Sli 22? Tike & 
= 5S Fm © - eA 8 a |= Ss Fm 6 © 28 8B 
a. Discussed the issue calmly 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 X x 0 i 2 3 4 5 6 X 
b. Got information to back up {your/ 
his or her} side of things 1 2 3 4 5 6 X Qo. UT 2 3 4 5 6 X 
c. Brought in or tried to bring in 
someone to help settie things Oo 1 2 3 4 5 6 X 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 & 


. Insulted or swore at the other one 


Sulked and/or refused to talk 


about it GO” ee Wee. ek GO. 89S Fe gree? ge 
f. Stomped out of the room or house 

(or yard) Cie 2 23a ee 0123 4 5 6 X 
g. Cried e Gerad) goo ae a eS og | 1 2 X | Co: See Se 


h. Did or said something to spite 
the other. one 0 t 2 3 4 5 6 & 


j. Threw or smashed or hit or kicked ; 
something 0 1 2 3 4 5° 6 X 


k. Threw something at the other one O 1 -2 3 4 5 6 X& 


}. Pushed, grabbed, or shoved the 
other one 0 


m. Slapped or spanked. the other one OF 7.2 3 4 
nh. Kicked, bit, or hit with a fist 0 1 2 3 4 


a. Hit or tried to hit with — 


something o 1 2 3 4 4 
‘p. Beat up the other one 0 2 3 4 6 X 3.4 
q. Threatened with a knife or gun oO 1 2 3 4 § 6 X 0 1 2 3 4 &§ 6 X 
r. Used a knife or gun oO 71 2 3 4 5 6 X 0 1 2 3 4 56 6 X 
s. Other (PROBE): 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 X 4 5 6 X} 


FOR EACH ITEM CIRCLED AS "NEVER" OR “DON'T KNOW" ON O. 57, ASK: 
| 58. When you and (CHILD) have had a disagreement, have you ever (ITEM)? 


ASK EVERYONE: 


59. Now, let's talk about (CHILD). Yell me how often in the past year when you had a disa it {he 
(FIRST ITEM CIRCLED). (RECORD ABOVE) seas pheeiait (e/sbe) 


TAKE BACK CARD A 


Ree Ce ee aS : Previous. 


HAND RESPONDENT CARD A 


78. No matter how well a couple gets along, there are times when they disagree on major decisions, get annoyed 
about something the other person does, or just have spats or fights because they're in a bad mood or tired 
or for some other reason. They aiso use many different ways of trying to settle their differences. I'm 
going to read a list of some things that you and your (husband/partner) might have done when you had a 
dispute, and would first like you to tell me for each one how often you did it in the past year. 


Q. 78 Q. 79 g. 80 
EVER 
RESPONDENT~IN PAST YEAR HUSBAND/PARTNER-IN PAST YEAR HAPPENED 


S . 7 ” 
yer aoe. = a ae 4 
es = Fg 8 #2 Feo 6 = 
= Sem 6 ~-SR BIlF 56 ZF 4 6 TLSKSBSIiX 2B 
a. Discussed the issue calmly o 1 2 3 4 5 6 X 0 2 3 4 5 6 X 1 2 X 
b. Got information to back up 
{your/his) side of things 6 | 2 3 4 5 6 X 1 2 X 
c. Brought in or tried to bring 
in someone to help settle things 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 X 1 2 X 


d. Insulted or swore at the 
other one 


. Sulked and/or refused to eke : 
talk about it ; 0 1 2 3 4 5&5 6 X 


f. Stomped out of the room or 
house {or yard} EOE De greg, Bo Ge OX 


g. Cried o 2 2-3 4 ee x 


h. Did or said something to 
spite the other one 


Threatened to hit or throw 
something at the other one : o 1 2 3 4° 5 6 X 


j. Threw or smashed or hit or : 
kicked something OOD 32. G3 he GA BS OX 


. Threw something at the y 


other one GO 1 2 3 4 5 6 & 1 2 Kh 
]. Pushed, grabbed, or shoved 
the other one o 1 2 3 4 5 6 X Toe Kt 


m. Slapped the other one 


n. Kicked, bit, or hit with 
a fist 


Hit or tried to hit with 
something 


Beat up the other one 


Threatened with a knife 


or gun 1 2 Ke 
. Used a knife or gun 1 2 & 
. Other (PROBE): 6 1 2 3 4 5 6 X o t 2 3 4 5 6 xX Foe OX 


79, And what about your (husband/partner)? Tell me how often he (ITEM) in the past eae) 
FOR EACH ITEM CIRCLED EITHER "NEVER” “DON'T KNOW" FOR > RESPONDENT AND PARTNER, ASK: 


80. Did you or your (husband/partner) ever (ITEM)? 
IF ANY BRACKETED ITEMS HAPPENED IN PAST YEAR, GQ TO NEXT PAGE. IF NO BRACKETED ITEMS IN PAST YEAR, SKIP TO Q. 82. 


TAKE BACK CARD A 


81. You said that there has been physical conflict between you and your (husband/partner) during the past 
year. I'd like you to tel] me how the fight started, how it progressed, and how it ended. You may 
use this card as a reference, but you do not have to use the categories unless they apply. First, what 
was it that started the fight or disagreement that resulted in (THE LAST ITEM CIRCLED)? (RECORD ANSWER 
UNDER ACTION #1.) Now, what was the first thing that happened after (ACTION #1)? (RECORD ACTION ON 
LINE #2, INDICATE WHO DID IT AND TO WHOM, AND GO ON TO ACTION #3. KEEP PROBING RESPONDENT FOR “WHAT 
HAPPENED NEXT” UNTIL THE ENTIRE FIGHT IS COVERED.) 
xe ACTION WHO BID IT TO WHOM 
26° 
\%) . , 
1) t. a 1 RESPONDENT 1 RESPONDENT 
2 PARTNER 2 PARTNER 
3 OTHER: 3 OTHER: 658~4] 
(specify) (specify) 
2. : 1 RESPONDENT 1 RESPONDENT 
2 PARTNER 2 PARTNER 
3. OTHER: 3 OTHER: (682-45 
(specify) ; (specify) 
3. 1 RESPONDENT 1 RESPONDENT 
2 PARTNER 2 PARTNER 
3 OTHER: : 3 OTHER: 646~49 
(specify) : (Specity) 
4, . 1 RESPONDENT 1] RESPONDENT 
2 PARTNER 2 PARTNER 
3 OTHER: | 3. OTHER: 650-58 
(specify) (specity} 
5. ] RESPONDENT . ] RESPONDENT 
2 PARTNER 2 PARTNER 
3 OTHER: , 3 OTHER: i 654-57" 
(specity) (Specity) 
6. ae 1 RESPONDENT 1 RESPONDENT ; 
_@ PARTNER 2 PARTNER 
3 OTHER: 3. OTHER: 658-61 
‘ (specity) (specify) 
Fee . 1 RESPONDENT 1 RESPONDENT 
2 PARTNER 2 PARTNER 
3 OTHER: canes ; . 3 OTHER: 862-85 
(specity) (specify) 
8. } RESPONDENT 1} RESPONDENT 
: 2 > PARTNER 2 PARTNER 
3 OTHER: 3 OTHER: 666-83 
(specify) ; (speci ty) 
a 1 RESPONDENT 1] RESPONDENT ° 
2 PARTNER 2 PARTNER 
3 OTHER: 3. OTHER: 870-73 
“—“Tspecify) (speci fy) 
10. 1 RESPONDENT 1 RESPONDENT 
2 PARTNER 2 PARTNER 
3. OTHER: 3 OTHER: 674-77 
(specify) - (specify) — 
TAKE BACK CARD. H 


IF ANY BRACKETED ITEMS (ITEMS "k" THROUGH "r") CIRCLED FOR PAST YEAR ON 


HAND RESPONDENT CARD H 


Following are some comments about specific questions in the section 
about children: . 


q...53 


Q. 54 


Hand the respondent Card A. You are to ask about each 
item, and find out how often it was done in the past 
year. PLEASE DO NOT LEAVE ANY OF THE ITEMS BLANK. 
Probe for "Other." 


This is an exclusion question. It will be asked for 
each item which was circled as either “never” or 
"don't know" on question 53. 


This question still uses Card A. It is the same items 
as on page 10, but we are now concerned with how often 
the respondent did each item with the referent child. 
Again, ask each item, one at a time. 


This, like question 54, is an exclusion question to be 
asked for each item which was circled as either "never" 
or "don't know" on question 57. 


Here you will go over the entire list once again, and 
ask how frequently the child did each item te the re- 
spondent in the last year. 


Take back Card A at the end of this question. 


CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES 
FORM A 


Murray A. Straus 
Family Research Laboratory, University of New Hampshire 
Durham, NH 03824 (603) 862-2594 


Form A is the first version of the CTS. See the CTS manual for further 
information, and for information on Forms N and R. Form A was administered 
to college students in 1972, and is the instrument used to obtain the data 
for the following articles. 


Straus, Murray A. 1973. "A General Systems Theory Approach to a Theory of 


Violence Between Family Members." Social Science Information. 12:105- 
125. 
Straus, Murray A. 1974. "Leveling, Civility, and Violence in the Family." 


Journal of Marriage and the Family. 36:13-29. See also addendum in 
August 1974 issue. 


RELATIONS WITH YOUR BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


This next part of the questionnaire asks about conflicts which occured between you 
and your brothers and sisters and how these conflicts get settled. 


27. Please try to decide on the brother or sister you had the most disagreements or 
conflicts with during your last year in high school and then answer the following 
questions about-that person: 


A. Was this brother or sister living at home that year? 0. No 1. Yes 
9. None alive then 


B. Sex of that brother or sister: 0. Male 1. Female 9. None 
C. Was this brother or.sister: older or younger? + Older - Younger 9. None 


D. How many years older or younger? 


29. During your last year in high school, what would you say were the three most 
serious. conflicts or disagreements between you and this brother or sister? 


30. Which one of the above disagreements or conflicts would you say was the most 
‘intense, a, b, or c? 


CONFLICT TACTICS SCALES, FORM A 
Murray A. Straus CTS Ox 


Conflict With Brother or Sister 


‘Here is a list of things that you and the brother or sister named in question 
23 might have done when you had a conflict.New taking: all disagreements into account 
(not just the ones listed), we would like you to say how often you had done the 
things listed at any time during your last year in high school. Answer by circling 
one of these numbers for the brother or sister named in question 28 and: one for 
yourself. 
Never 
Once that year 
Two or three times 
Often, but.less than. once a month 
About once a month 
More than once a month- 


oF oOnPra 
HOT HOW OR 


The BROTHER 
or SISTER in 
Question 27 - + ME 


A. Tried to discuss the issue relatively calmly .........01 2345 022345 


B. Did discuss the issue relatively Calmly .....e..e6. eee OF 2345. OL 239 4 5 

C. Got information to back up his or her side OF ..esee »~O4123 45 O423 45 
things _ 

D. Brought in someone else to help settle things ..... + OL23 45 012345 


(or tried to) mee > * Bas . 
' £. Argued heatedly but nee of yee seceneoscoresesse OL 239 4 § oi123 45 


F. Yelled and/or insulted ....0.ccceccc ev canvcaes Se aie Senare od 23 us 0123 45 
G. Sulked and/or refused to talk about ts wade oS ee Or 123 M5 0 12 3 4 5 
H. Stomped out of the room Seiten accreting. “Oras 4 5 
i. Threw something (but not at the other) or ...... chosen 1 2345 01 23 4S 


- Smashed something ; : ws 
J. Threatened to hit or throw something at the other ... 0 Pe te” . POE 2 Oo RS 


K. Threw something at the other.........eeeeecee jravceds O29 Sp So O42 ays 

L. Pushed, grabbed, or shoved the other ect atee ee eee oot ~O2 2345. 09423 45 

M. Hit (or tried to hit) the other person but ........ + OL 2345 042345 
not with anything 

N. Hit or tried to hit the other person with ........... 0142345 0122345 


something hard 
O. Other. Please describe: Peake ae ero, ae 0 


hes 
No 
w 
Bag 
an 


VC-8 

CONFLICT WITH PARENTS 
34, During your last year in high school, what would you say were the three most 
serious disagreements or conflicts between you and your father and mother? 


WITH FATHER 


amt et pe ee eh Se ae A ath Sem rte weet le Snape nat te ce ee ee ene tem 
eee sp AAO AA MER AIAN eS NEE AON Se GONE et i MIN ee Ne Dt sme oh mt Rs me Ste ng mens llth caret ul merits sins 

B. 
saad lt Nh ol eH ee RR NR ee ee 
eons anit camemme rar ores ok ae a ee | NN I nN A aR Hw Se Se st ecient eR re Se a eee me a 

CG. 
ae ie Se TET ES sey ne A pp A me atte oma ae em ie em em +e tr, Sn 
me cet Le A A Re Rae a An Ae ANKE SM ae nee te eS nan A 


Bit Oe ge Basset te basi rather ab ee, ae ed Bese ME cee Aha eed od EE EDs 
Ce Fae a esa a, ane heh te Sea Bieareston.s wensset eae ee ae Pe a 


a ee i en ee vl ani Hae me enntte evte  eae e 


35. Which of the above disagreements or conflicts (A, B, or ¢) would you say was 
h 
4b 


the most intense? Circle one for father and one for mother: 


Father: A B C Mother: A B C 


Conflict With Parents 


Here is the same list of things that you and your father and mother might have done 
when you had a conflict. Now taking into account all disagreements (not just the 
most serious ‘one), we would like you to say how often you had done the things listed 

at any time during your last year in high school. Answer by circling one of these 
numbers for each person. Pets , 7 oe 


0 = Never 
1 = Once that’ year ° 
Ke 2 = Two or three times 
ow” 3 = Often, but less than once a month 
4 = About once a month 
9 = More than once a month 
FATHER _ ME : « obese MOTHER) ss ME 
O1234%5 012345 A.Tried to discuss the issie” (°° 012345 0129345 
relatively calmly eats re 
012345 012345 B.Did discuss the issue relatively 012345 61412234565 
“calmly 
9212345 01234 5° C.Get information to back up his o12345 Q22345 


or her side of things . 
012345 012345 D.Brought in someone else to help: O2-2°3'%.5 O3f"2 3s 
settle things (or tried to) 


01223485 01412345 E.Argued heatedly but short of 012345 014238 5; 
yelling ae 
012345 012345 F.Yelled and/or insulted 012345 0142345 
012345 012345 G.Suiked and/or refused to talk Oi234%5 012345 
about it 
J1234%5 012345 H.Stomped out of the room 012345 012345 


922345 012345 I.Threw something (but not at the 012345 012345 
other) or smashed something 
922345 012345. J.Threatened to hit or throw some- 022345 012345 
thing at the other 
922345 012345 K.Threw something at the other 012345 042345 


2722345 °012345 L.Pushed, grabbed, or shoved the 012345 012345 
other 
91234%5 012345 M.Hit (or tried to hit) the other 012345 012345 
. person but not with anything ; 
J223%5 0142345 N.Hit or tried to hit the other 012345 OL12345 
person with something hard 
J123%5 012345 O.Other. Please describe: 912345 O0412345 


Father-Mother Conflict Resolution Raids cet 
Finally, we have the same list of things your Parnes: and mother might have done 
when they had a conflict. Now, taking all disagreements into account (not just the 
most serious one), how often aia they do 4 the things listed at med time during 

your last year in. high school? 

Never 


Two or es times 

Often, but less than once a month 
About once a month 

More than once a month 


Ke 
oe 
ov? 


mM FTW 
tou out it 


A. Tried to discuss the issue relatively calmly ........ 04123 uoS 012345 


B. Did discuss the issue relatively calmly ...... Saieiaienes OL2345 901.2345 
C. Got information to back up his or her side OEP As -/ OF 234 5 O42345 
. things . 
D. Brought in someone else to help settle things :...... 0912345 0142345 
(or tried to) 
E. euened eee eeey but short of Jetting: aan Seid. Satie chev dine » O11 2345 ora234 65 


ngs Yelled and/or insulted OA eer eee meee create een es er seee OL FP BZUS 012345 
G. Sulked and/or refused to talk about it trettedecetees O1 22 2S Ot oa es 
H. Stomped out of the room ........... posted 0412345 012345 
I. Threw something (but not at the other) or smashed ... 0 123 ueS O22345 


something 
J. Threatened to hit oY throw something at the thee ee? OF 2345 O4123 4 5 


K. Threw something at the other perscn.....:ceccsceueeee 9O1?734%5 O23 4 § 
L. Pushed, grabbed, or shoved the other ....... teseeeees OL23 45 O423 4 5 


M. Hit (or tried to hit) the other person but not ...--. 012345 o12345 
with anything 


N. Hit or tried to hit the other Person WE sa<teyess OE OS HS 04123 45 
something hard 
P. Threatened to break up the 1 marriage by ....eeseceeees OL 29345 012345 


separation or divorce 
O. Other. Please describe: Mitte Soke ced Oe oe SO RS OS Bees 


vC-10 
" FATHER-MOTHER CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


43, Here is ‘the last aspect of intra-family conflict which we will cover. As before, 
‘please list what you think were the three most serious kinds of disagreement or 
conflict between your mother and your father: 


A AE RE I UNIO Ae mS ee y 
Em erm terme dn a et eer le NN Ht Re aR A ee 
ACNE NE A HS LR EA AERA th Ee MRA ML A = a en ec See A gl, RISE ht nay ARRAN 


ae cemrieiderememneamenshenamnaes teneeeresenadenteamamenctenannen ieaansasieieticcareatannticet ere ea ae aT a ane ene 


4u, Which one of these disagreements or conflicts would you say was the most 
intense, A, B, or C? 


VC~12 
“CONFLICTS AND FIGHTS OUTSIDE. THE FAMILY 
How often during that last year in high school did any of the following happen in an 


argument with someone outside your family. Please answer each question by circling 
one of these numbers for things you did and also for things others did to you: 


0 = Never 

1 = Once that year 

2 = Two or three times 

3 = Often but less than once a month 

4} = About once a month 

\ 5 = More than once a month 
50. 
49. I DID OTHERS DID TO ME 

A. Yelled at and/or insulted the person. ..90 1 2 3 4 5...0 1 2 3 4 5 
B. Threw something at the other person. .:0 1 2.3 4 5,.,..021 2 3 4 5 
C. Pushed, grabbed, or shoved the other. ..0 21 2 39 4 5...060 1-2 3 4 § 
D. Hit (or tried to hit) the other, person. .0 1 2 3 4 5&.. Ta? Bes 48 


: : 
but net with anything 


Es Hit or tried to:hit the other person. 2 2°0 ol) 2° 3.8 Bas ae 2 2D ca HS 
with something hard 
t, ate ate ott So le. Som do. eke at. Y. +. t, t te, r. t Y, & 


* au , wie ate ake ate ake ate ate ate ata ote A nh ate ate lo ate hs 
a a | a; | Sa 2 | <r | | eT  , 2 > 2 | | | es | | eT | ee | ee, 1 


51. How many brothers and sisters. (including step brothers and sisters) were living 
at home with you during your last year in high school? 
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WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES (WPS) is the publisher of the Conflict Tactics Scales 
(CTS2 and CTSPC). Permission to reproduce the translations or permission to translate the CTS2 or 
the CTSPC, must be obtained from WPS. Contact Susan Dunn Weinberg of WPS 
weinbera@wpspublish.com for licensing and royalty payments for the copies you need. 
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(Doreen.Cole@unh.edu). The price is $25 including postage in the USA. Foreign postage is $10 
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OTHER INFORMATION ON THE CTS. Many articles on the CTS can be downloaded from my 
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(1) The translations are reproduced in the exact form they were provided by the translator. 
They have not been independently checked. 
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changed the response categories. {f this has been done, it is indicated on the cover page of the 
translation. You should change the categories back to the standard CTS response categories as 
given in papers CTS15 and CTS17. 
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against the English versions on my website http://oubpages.unh.edu/~mas2, The CTS2 is in the 
appendix to paper CTS15, the CTSPC is paper CTS17. The CA versions of the CTS2 and CTS15 are 
in paper CTS24. 
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1 Family Abuse and Its Consequences: New Directions 


in Research. Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 1988. 


Also in Murray A. Straus and Richard J. Gelles. Physical Violence In 
American Families: Risk Factors and Adaptations To Violence in 8,145 


Families. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Publishers, 1990. 


How Violent Are American Families? 
Estimates from the National Family 
Violence Resurvey and Other Studies 


Murray A. Straus 
Richard J. Gelles 


ighteen years after statistics on the 

EB incidence of child abuse cases started 

being collected (Gil, 1970), and fifteen 

years after such data were first reported for spouse abuse (Straus, 1973), the 

question of how much violence occurs in American families remains 

controversial. However, a considerable body of evidence is now available, 

including studies reported in this book. In addition, data are available from 

a 1985 replication of the 1975 National Family Violence Survey (Gelles & 

Straus, 1988; Straus & Gelles, 1986; Straus Gelles, & Steinmetz, 1980). The 

purposes of this chapter are to present the rates from the 1985 national 

survey and to compare those rates to the rates from other epidemiological 
research on family violence. 


Definition and Measurement 
of Violence and Abuse 


The focus of this chapter is not on all the “abuse” or “violence” that can 
go on within the family, but on physical violence as one type of abuse. 
Moreover, even restricting the focus to physical violence leaves important 


AUTHORS’ NOTE: This report is a publication of the Family Violence Research Program, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, NH 03824. A bibliography listing other papers 
available for distribution is available on request. We are pleased to acknowledge the help of 
Diane Cyr Carmody and Barbara A. Wauchope in locating and summarizing the many 
studies that have used the Conflict Tactics Scales. We are also pleased to acknowledge the 
financial support provided by National Institute of Mental Health, grant MH40027, Several 
other organizations have supported the larger research program of which this project is a part, 
including a “training grant” (132 MH15161) from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and ongoing support by the Graduate School of the University of New Hampshire. 


if 


issues unresolved. For children, the line between “physical punishment” 
and “physical abuse” is a matter of controversy (Gelles, 1985), In view of 
these issues it is essential to begin with a definition, and to describe the way 
we operationalized this concept. 

Violence is defined as an act carried out with the intention, or perceived 
intention, of causing physical pain or injury to another person.! This 
definition is synonymous with the legal concept of “assault” and the 
concept of “physical aggression” used in social psychology. 


Operationalizing Violence and Abuse 


The Conflict Tactics Scales (Straus, 1979, 1987, 1988) was used to 
measure Violence. This instrument has been employed, not only in our own 
research, but by more than 40 other investigators (e.g., Allen & Straus, 
1980; Cate, Henton, Joval, Christopher, & Lloyd, 1982; Henton, Cate, 
Koval, Lloyd, & Christopher, 1983; Giles-Sims, 1983; Hornung, McCul- 
lough, & Sugimoto, 1981; Jouriles & O'Leary, 1985; Jorgensen, 1977; 
Straus, 1974; Steinmetz, 1977). Four different studies have established that 
the Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) measures three factorially separate 
variables: reasoning, verbal aggression, and violence or physical aggression 
(Barling, O'Leary, Jouriles, Vivian, & MacEwen, 1987; Jorgensen, 1977; 
Schumm, Martin, Bollman, & Jurich, 1982; Straus, 1979). The violence 
index and the subindexes used as the measures of child abuse and spouse 
abuse are described below.? 

Format of the CTS. The introduction to the Conflict Tactics Scales asks 
respondents to think of situations in the past year when they had a 
disagreement or were angry with a specified family member and to indicate 
how often they engaged in each of the acts included in the CTS. The 
instrument is designed so that it can be replicated for any role relationship, 
such as parent-to-child, child-to-parent, sibling-to-sibling, husband-to- 
wife, wife-to-husband. The 1975 version of the CTS consisted of 19 items, 
eight of which refer to acts of violence. The 1985 version (used for this 
chapter) is identical except that “scalding or burning” was added to the list 
for parent-to-child violence and “choking” was added to the spouse 
violence list.3 

Violent acts. The violent acts included in the 1985 version of the CTS 
used for this chapter are: threw something at the other; pushed, grabbed, or 
shoved; slapped or spanked; kicked, bit, or hit with a fist; hit or tried to hit 
with something; beat up the other; burned or scalded (for children) or 
choked (for spouses); threatened with knife or gun; used a knife or gun. 

Violence indexes. The violent acts included in the CTS can be combined 
to form a number of different violence indexes. The following measures are 
used in this chapter: 

Overall violence. This measure indicates the proportion (stated as arate 
per 1,000) of parents or spouses who used arzy of the violent acts included in 
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the CTS during the year covered by the study.‘ 

Severe violence. For purposes of this study, “severe violence” was 
defined as acts that have a relatively high probability of causing an injury. 
Thus kicking is classified as severe violence because kicking a child or a 
spouse has a much greater potential for producing an injury than an act of 
“minor violence” such as spanking or slapping.’ The acts making up the 
severe violence index are kicked, bit, punched, hit with an object, beat up, 
choked, threatened with a knife or gun, and used a knife or gun. 

Child abuse. What constitutes abuse is, to a considerable extent, a 
matter of social norms. Spanking or slapping a child, or even hitting a child 
with an object such as stick, hair brush, or belt, is not “abuse” according to 
either the legal or informal norms of American society, although it is in 
Sweden and several other countries (Haeuser, 1985). Our operationalization 
of child abuse attempts to take such normative factors into consideration. It 
is the use by a parent of any of the acts of violence in the Severe Violence 
Index (see list above), except that “burned or scalded the child” was used 
instead of “choked” and that, to be consistent with current legal and 
informal norms, hitting or trying to hit with an object such as a stick or belt 
is not included.$ 

Spouse violence. The problem of terminology and norms is even greater 
for violence between spouse than for violence by parents. Although 
occasionally slapping a child is not usually considered abuse (or even 
“violence”), our perception is that the same act is often considered to be 
violence if done to a spouse. Thus in the case of violence between spouses, 
the “overall violence” rate is more important than is overall violence by 
parents. 

Wife beating. Because of the greater average size and strength of men, 
the acts in the Severe Violence list are likely to be more damaging when the 
* assailant is the husband. Consequently, to facilitate focusing on the rate of 
Severe Violence by husbands, the term wife beating will be used to refer to 
that rate. 


The 1985 National Family Violence Resurvey 


The incidence rates for family violence to be presented are based on 
interviews with a national probability sample of 6,002 households. To be 
eligible for inclusion, a household had to include (1) two adults, a male and 
female, 18 years of age or older, who were presently married, or (2) 
presently living as a male-female couple; or a household might include one 
adult 18 years of age or older who was either (3) divorced or separated 
within the last two years, or (4) a single parent living with a child under the 
age of 18. When more than one eligible adult was in the household, a 
random procedure was used to select the gender and marital status of the 
respondent. When more than one child under the age of 18 was in the 
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household, a random procedure was used to select the “referent child” as 
the focus of the parent-to-child violence questions. 

The sample was selected by “random digit dialing” and the interviews 
were conducted by telephone. The total sample of 6,002 cases combines 
four parts: a national probability sample of 4,032 households and three 
oversamples to ensure enough black families, Hispanic families, and 
enough cases from the smaller states to permit separate analyses of these 
ethnic groups and to produce certain state-by-state data. The rates to be 
reported in this chapter were computed by weighting each of the four 
oe so as to make the total sample representative of the United 

tates. 

interviews lasted an average of 35 minutes. The response rate, calculated 
as “completes as a proportion of eligibles” was 84%. A detailed report on 
the methodology of the study is available from the authors. 


Violence Between Spouses 
1985 National Survey Rates? 


Couple violence. The rate of 161 in the first row of Table 1.1 indicates 
that just over 16%, or one out of six American couples, experienced an 
incident involving a physical assault during 1985.8 Applying this rate to the 
approximately 54 million couples in the United States that year, results in 
an estimate of about 8.7 million couples who experienced at least one 
assault during the year. 

Most of those assaults were relatively minor—pushing, slapping, 
shoving, or throwing things. However, the Severe Violence rate of 61 (see 
second row of Table 1.1) indicates that a substantial part were serious 
assaults such as kicking, punching, biting, or choking. Thus the figure in the 
column headed “Number Assaulted” indicates that, of the 8.7 million 
households where such violence occurred, 3.4 million were instances in 
which the violence had a relatively high risk of causing injury. 

Husband-to-wife violence.’ The middle two rows of Part A of Table 1.1 
focus on assaults by husbands. The rate of 116 per 1,000 couples shows that 
almost one out of eight husbands carried out one or more violent acts 
during the year of this study. The most important statistic, however, is in 
the row labeled “severe violence by the husband.” This is the measure we 
use as the indicator of “wife beating.” It shows that more than 3 out of every 
100 women were severely assaulted by their partners in 1985, If this rate is 
correct, it means that about 1.8 million women were beaten by their 
partners that year. However, the rate of 34 per 1,000 wives, along with all 
the other rates shown in Table L.t, must be regarded as an underestimate. 
There are a number of reasons for this (see Straus et al., 1980, p. 35), 
including the virtual certainty that not every respondent was completely 
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TABLE 1.1 
Annual Incidence Rates for Family Violence and 
Estimated Number of Cases Based on These Rates 


Rate per 
1,000 Couples Number . 
Type of Intrafamily Violence® or Children Assgulred 
A. Violence between husband and wife 
any violence during the year (slap, push, etc.) 161 ~ 8,700,000 
severe violence (kick, punch, stab, etc.) 63 3,400,000 
any violence by the husband 116 6,250,000 
severe violence by the husband (‘‘wife beating’’) 34 1,800,000 
any violence by the wife 124 6,800,000 
severe violence by the wife 48 2,600,000 


B. Violence by parents—child age 0-17 


any hitting of child during the year 2 Near 100% for young child® 
very severe violence (Child Abuse-!) 23 1,500.000 
severe violence (Child Abuse-2) 110 6,900.000 


C. Violence by parents—child age 15-17 


any violence against 15-17-year-olds 340 3,800,000 
severe violence against 15-17-year-olds 70 800,000 
very severe violence against 15-17-year-olds 21 235 ,000 


D. Violence by children age 3-17 (1975-76 sample) 


any violence against a brother or sister 800 $0,400,000 
severe violence against a brother or sister 530 33,300,000 
any violence against a parent 180 9,700,000 
severe violence against a parent 90 4,800,000 


E. Violence by children age 15-17 (1975-76 sample) 


any violence against a brother or sister 640 7,200,000 
severe violence against a brother or sister 360 4,000,000 
any violence against a parent 100 1,100,000 
severe violence against a parent 35 400,000 


SOURCE: Data from the 1985 and 1975 National Family Violence Survey. 

a. Section A rates are based on'a nationally representative sample of 6,002 currently 
married or cohabiting couples interviewed in 1985.-The rates in Section A differ 
from those in Straus and Gelles (1986) because the rates in that paper are computed 
in a way that enabled the 1985 rates to be compared with the more restricted sample 
and more restricted version of the Conflict Tactics Scale used in the 1975 study. 
Section B rates are based on the 1985 sample of 3,232 households with a child age 
17 and under. The rates shown in Section B differs from those in Straus and Gelles 
(1986) for the reasons given for Section A. Section C and D rates are based on the 


1975-76 study because data on violence by children was not collected in the 1985 
survey. 
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Notes for Table J.1 continued: 


b. The column giving the “Number Assaulted” was computed by multiplying the 
rates in this table by the 1984 population figures as given in the 1986 Statistica! 
Abstract of the United States. The population figures (rounded to millions) are 54 
million couples, and 63 million children age 0-17. The number of children 15-17 was 
estimated as 11.23 million. This was done by taking .75 of the number age 14-17, as 
given in Statistical Abstract Table 29. 

c. The rate for 3-year-old children in the 1975 survey was 97%. See Straus (1983), 
and Wauchope and Straus (in press) for age-specific rates through age 17, 

d. See ‘Definition and Measurement” section for an explanation of the difference 
between Child Abuse-1 and Child Abuse-2. 


frank in describing violent incidents. The true rates could be as much as 
double those shown in Table I.1. 

Wife-to-husband violence. The last two rows of Part A show the rates 
for assaults by wives. Comparison of these two rows with the rates for 
husband-to-wife assaults in the previous two rows shows that the rates for 
violence by wives are remarkably similar to the rates for violence by 
husbands. The fact that women are so violent within the family is 
inconsistent with the extremely low rate of assault by women outside the 
family, but consistent with our [975 national survey (Straus et al., 1980) 
and with a number of other studies, such as Lane and Gwartney-Gibbs 
(1985), Laner and Thompson (1982), Steinmetz (1977-1978). 

Although the studies cited above and the studies to be reviewed later 
leave little doubt about the high frequency of wife-to-husband assault, the 
meaning and consequences of that violence is easily misunderstood. For 
one thing. as pointed out elsewhere (Straus, 1977; Straus et al., 1980, p. 43), 
the greater average size and strength of men, and their greater appressive- 
ness, means that the same act (for example, a punch) is likely to be very 
different in the amount of pain or injury inflicted (see also Greenblat, 1983). 

To understand the high rate of intrafamily violence by women, it is also 
important to realize that many of the assaults by women against their 
husbands are acts of retaliation or self-defense (Straus, 1980). One of the 
most fundamental reasons why women are violent within the family (but 
rarely outside the family) is that, for a typical American woman, her home 
is the location where there is the most serious risk of assault. The rates of 
husband-to-wife assault just presented are many times the female assault 
victimization rate outside the family. The high risk of being assaulted at 
home relative to outside the home is also shown by statistics on homicide. 
The homicide victimization rates in Plass and Straus (1987, Table 1.2) show 
that women are seldom murder victims outside the family: 21% of stranger 
homicide victims but 76% of spouse murder victims. Since women are so 
often the victims of murderous assault within the family, it is not surprising 
that women, who commit only about a tenth of the nonspouse murders in 
the United States, commit nearly half (48%) of the murders of spouses (see 
Plass & Straus, 1987; Straus, 1986 for the rates; and Browne, 1987 for case 
examples). ; 
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Couple Violence Rates from 
Studies Using Other Methods 


Although we believe that the rates just presented provide the best 
estimate currently available of the incidence of physical violence in 
American families, there is always the possibility of some unknown error or 

' bias. It is therefore important to also have information from other sources. 
Most of these studies also used the CTS to measure violence. However, 
before turning to those studies, this section presents incidence rates from 
three studies that used other techniques. 

National Crime Survey. This survey provides the most extensive data 
available because it is based on a sample of approximately 60,000 
households and is repeated annually. It is also an extremely carefully 
conducted survey. Nevertheless, the National Crime Survey rate is a 
drastically lower rate of spouse abuse than that found by the National 
Family Violence Resurvey: 2.2 per 1,000 (Gaquin, 1977-1978). By compari- 
son, the National Family Violence Resurvey rate of 16 Lis more than 73 
times higher. 

The huge discrepancy between the National Crime Survey (NCS) rate of 
2.1 and the National Family Violence Survey rate of 161 (and also the rates 
to be presented in the next section) raises the question of why the NCS rate 
is so low. The most likely reason for the tremendous discrepancy lies in 
differences between the context of the NCS versus the other studies. The 
NCS is presented to respondents as a study of crime, whereas the others are 
presented as studies of family problems. The difficulty with a “crime 
survey” as the context for determining incidence rates of intrafamily 
violence is that most people think of being kicked by their spouses as 
wrong, but not a “crime” in the legal sense. Thus only a minute proportion 
of assaults by spouses are reported in the National Crime Survey. 

Scanzoni(1978) studied a sample of 321 women. Violence was measured 
by response to a question that asked what they did in cases of persistent 
conflict. In all, 16% (160 per 1,000) reported trying to hit the husband—a 
figure that is well with the range of rates obtained by studies using the CTS 
(see Table 1.2). 

Fergusson, Horwood, Kershaw, and Shannon (1986, p. 409) interviewed 
960 mothers of a birth cohort of New Zealand children, for a six year period 
Starting in the first year of the child’s life. The mothers were asked if their 
husbands (legal or de facto) had assaulted them during the previous year. 
The rate for the first year was 34 and the cumulative rate for the six-year 
period was 85. The U.S. rate of 116 per 1,000, shown in Table 1.1, is almost 
three and a haif times greater. This is not surprising considering the much 
higher rates of other types of violence in the United States. For example, in 

1980 the U.S. homicide mortality rate was 105, which is eight times greater 
than the New Zealand rate for that year, 
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Couple Violence Rates from 
Other Studies Using the CTS 


Over 40 different investigators have used the CTS in addition to the 
studies done with data from the two National Family Violence Surveys, A 


Couple violence. Part A of Table 1.2 gives the rates for 12 studies. The 
range is from 121 per 1,000 couples to 510 per 1,000 couples. The National 
Family Violence Resurvey rate of 161 is close to the median of 159. The rate 
of 510 is for assaults experienced bya sample of battered wives when they 


There are too few studies in Part B to generalize about the severe 
violence for couples. 

Husband-to-wife violence. The largest number of studies have investi- 
gated assaults by husbands. The rates in Part C show a tremendous range. 
in part because the studies with high rates are of populations at high risk of 
violence, such as blacks and couples in therapy for marital conflict. 

There is also a large range when severe assaults are considered (Part D of 
Table 1.2). The lowest rate (8 per | ,000) is only one third as high as the next 
lowest rate. For this type of violence, as for the others discussed so far, there 
are special characteristics of the populations that account for outliers at the 


are erroneously high. Rather, it probably reflects the fact that the sample 
for this study were Quakers, a pacifist denomination. Similarly, the scores 
at the high end are based on samples of students describing dating 
relationships. This fits the fact that youth tend to be the most violent age 
group, and dating and cohabiting couples therefore tend to have much 
higher violence rates than do married couples (Stets & Straus, in press; YU 
& Straus, 1981), 
Wife-to-husband violence. The most important aspect of Parts E and F 
of Table 1.2 is the extent to which the rates parallel the rates for husband-to- 
wife assault. The repeated finding that the rate of assault by women is 
similar to the rate by their male partners is an important and distressing 
aspect of violence in American families. lt contrasts markedly to the 
behavior of women outside the family. It shows that, within the family or in 
dating and cohabiting relationships, women are about as violent as men, 
This highly controversial finding of the 1975 study is confirmed by the 1985 
study, and also by the rates found by other investigators l'sted in Table 1.2. 
The importance of imrafamily violence by women should not be 
dismissed because men are larger and heavier and can inflict more serious 
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TABLE 1.2 


Marital Violence Rates from CTS Studies by Other Investigators 


Study 


Sample 


Comments* 


Rate per 
Thousand 


A. Any violence berween *=sband and wife 


Henton, Cate, Kovi 
Lloyd, & Christopher 
(1983) _ 


Legg, Olday, Wesles 
(1984) 


Brutz & Allen (L98e1 - 


Kennedy & Dutten 
(1987) 


Hornung, McCulleszh. 
& Sugimoto (1981) 


Straus & Gelles 
Murphy (1984) 
Cate, Menton, Kae 
Christopher, & Lic: = 
(1982) 
Sack, Keller, & Howari 
(1982) 
Meredith, Abbott. & 
Adams (1986) 
Margolin (1984) 
Gully, Dengerink, 
Pepping, & Bergsce™ 
(1981) 


Szinovacz (1983) 


Roscoe & Benaske 
(1985) 


Hornung, McCulle -2 
& Sugimoto (1981: 


Kennedy & Dutton 
(1987) 


volunteer (N = 644) 


volunteer (N = 1,465) 
volunteer (N = 289) 


probability (N = 708) 


probability (N = 1,553) 
probability (N = 6,002) 
probability (N = 485) 
volunteer (N = 355) 
volunteer (N = 211) 
probability (N = 304) 
volunteer (N = 45) 
volunteer (N = 335) 


volunteer (N = 103) 


volunteer (N = 82) 


. Severe violence bers-<=2 c4sband and wife 


probability (N = 1,553) 


probability (N = 708) 


1, 2b, 3b 


1, 2a, Ja 
3c 


1, 3a 


1, 2b, 3d 
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TABLE 1.2 Continued 


Study 


Straus & Gelles 


Sample 


probability (N = 3,520) 


C. Any violence by the husband 


Rouse (1984) 


Kennedy & Dutton 
(19387) 


Straus & Gelles 
Makepeace (1983) 


Brutz & Ingoldsby 
(1984) 


Dutton (1986) 
Makepeace (1981) 
Smith (1986) 
Meredith, Abbott, & 
Adams (1986) 


O'Leary, Barling, 

Arias, Rosenbaum, 

Malone, & Tyree 
(1987) 


Szinovacz (1983) 


O'Leary, Barling, 

Arias, Rosenbaum, 

Malone, & Tyree 
(1987) 


Clarke (1987) 
O'Leary, Barling, 
Arias, Rosenbaum, 


Malone, & Tyree 
(1987) 


Lockhart (1987) 


Barling, O'Leary, 
Jouriles, Vivian, & 
MacEwen (1987) 


probability (N = 120) 


probability (N = 708) 
probability (N = 6,002} 
volunteer (N = 244) 


volunteer (N = 288) 
volunteer (N = 75) 
probability (N = 2,338) 
probability (N = 315) 


probability (N = 304) 


volunteer (N = 393) 
volunteer (N = 103) 


volunteer (N = 393) 
volunteer (N = 318) 


volunteer (N = 393) 
volunteer {N = 307) 


therapy (N = 187) 


Comments * 


3in 


1, 2a, Ja 


1, 2b, 3a 
2b 


3k 


af 


2a 


Rate per 
Thousand 


630 
108 


112 
116 
137 


146 
183 
206 
206 


220 


240 
260 


270 
274 


340 
355 


740 


{continued} 
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TABLE 1.2 Continued 
Rate per 
Study Sample Comments* Thousand 
D. Severe violence by husband 
Brutz & Ingoldsby 
(1984) volunteer (N = 288) 3c 8 
Kennedy & Dutton 
(1987) probability (N = 708) 23 
Straus & Gelles probability (N = 6,002) 34 
Meredith, Abbott, & 
Adams (1986) probability (N = 304) 60 
Schulman (1979) probability (N = 1,793} 87 
Makepeace (1983) volunteer (N = 244) {, 2a, 3c 93 
Clarke (1987) probability (N = 318) i, 2a, 3k 102 
E. Any violence by the wife 
Makepeace (1983) volunteer (N = 244) 1, 2a, 3a 93 
Makepeace (1981) probability (N = 2,338) 1, 2b, 3a 120 
Straus & Gelles probability (N = 6,002 124 
Brutz & Ingoldsby 
(1984) volunteer (N = 288) 3c {52 
Meredith, Abbott, & 
Adams (1986) probability (N = 304) 180 
Szinavacz (1983) volunteer (N = 103) 300 
O'Leary, Barling, 
Arias, Rosenbaum, 
Malone, & Tyree 
(1987) volunteer (N = 393) 310 
O'Leary, Barling, 
Arias, Rosenbaum, 
Malone, & Tyree (1987) volunteer (N = 393) 330 
O'Leary, Barling, 
Arias, Rosenbaum, 
Malone, & Tyree 
(1987) volunteer (N = 393) } 420 
Barting, O'Leary, 
Jouriles, Vivian, & 
MacEwen (1987) therapy (N = 187) 2a 730 
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TABLE 1.2 Continued 


Rate per 


Study Sample Comments* Thousand 


F. Severe violence by the wife 
Brutz & Ingoldsby 


(1984) volunteer (N = 288) 3c 25 
Straus & Gelles probability (N = 6,002) 4B 
Meredith, Abbott, & 

Adams (1986) probability (N = 304) 50 
Makepeace (1981) volunteer (N = 244) © 1, 2a, 3c 59 


*Key to comments: 
1. = Dating couples 


2. = CTS rates are for acis that occur over the previous year unless noted below: 
a. study did not report whether sates were for previous year or for ‘“ever’’ 
b. study reports rates for acts occurring ‘tever" 


3. = additional sample information 

a. college students hh. cural mothers 
b. high school students i. urban fathers 
c. Quakers j. tural fathers 
d. battered women k. women 

e. batterers m. men 

f. half-black/half-white n. mothers 

g. urban mothers p. fathers 


y. delinquents 


4. = rates reported as a range 
a. low end 
b. bigh end 


injury. Nor should it be dismissed on the grounds that itis in self-defense or 
in retaliation, as is true of a substantial part of wife-to-husband violence. In 
the 1985 survey, we asked who hit first. According ta the husbands, they 
struck the first blow in 44% of the cases, the wives in 45% of the cases, and 
the husband could not remember or disentangle it in the remaining 11% of 
cases. According to the wives, husbands struck the first blow in 53% of the 
cases, wives in 42% of the cases, and the remaining 5% of wives could not 
disentangle who hit first (see also Straus, 1980). 

Violence by women is a critically important issue for the safety and 
well-being of women. Let us assume that most of the assaults by women are 
of the “slap the cad” genre and are not intended to and do not physically 
injure the husband (Greenblatt, 1983). The danger to women of such 
behavior is that it sets the stage for the husband to assault her. Sometimes 
this is immediate and severe retaliation. But regardless of whether that 
occurs, the fact that she slapped him provides the precedent and 
Justification for him to hit her when she is being abstinate, “bitchy,” or “not 
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listening to reason” as he sees it, Unless women also forsake violence in their 
relationships with male partners and children, they cannot expect to be free 
of assault. Women must insist as much on nonviolence by their sisters as 
they rightfully insist on it by men. That is beginning to happen. After years 
of denial, shelters for battered women are confronting this problem. 
Almost all shelters now have policies designed to deal with the high rate of 
child abuse, and some are also facing up to the problem of wife-to-husband 
violence. !® 


Violence A gainst Children and by Children 


National Family Violence Survey Rates 


Overall violence rate. No rates or numbers are shown in the first row of 
Part B of Table 1.1 because statistics on whether any violence is used are 
almost meaningless unless one takes into account the age of the child. For 
children age 3 and under, the true figure is close to 100%. For example, 97% 
and 90% of the parents of 3-year-olds in the 1975 and 1985 surveys reported 
one or more times during the year when they had hit the child (Straus, 1983, 
Figure t; Wauchope & Straus, in press), which is a rate of 997 or 990 per 
{,000. For children age 15 and over, the rate of 340 per 1,000 in the first row 
of Part C of Table 1.1 shows that the rate is much lower, but it nonetheless 
means that about a third of 15- to 17-year-olds were hit by a parent during 
the year of the study. 

The most important data in Part B are the statistics on “very severe” and 
“severe” violence. These are alternative measures of child abuse. The first 
(as noted earlier) omits hitting the child with an object such as a stick or 
belt, and will be called “Child Abuse 1.” The second, which will be called the 
“Child Abuse 2” rate, adds hitting with an object on the grounds that hitting 
with an object carries a relatively greater cisk of injury than spanking or 
slapping with the hand, For this reason we think that the more inclusive 
measure (Child Abuse 2) is the better indicator of the extent of physical 
abuse of children. 

Child Abuse 1. The rate of such indubitably abusive violence was 23 per 
1,000 children in 1985, If this rate is correct, it means a minimum of 1.5 
million children are seriously assaulted per year, As in the case of the 
estimated number of beaten wives, the actual rate and the actual number is 
almost certainly greater because not all parents were willing to tell us about 
instances in which they kicked or punched a child. 

Child Abuse 2. The third row of Part B shows that, in 1985, 110 gut of 
every 1,000 children were assaulted by a parent in a way that we regard as 
“abuse.” When this cate is applied to the 63 million children living in the 
United States in 1985, it results in an estimate of 6.9 million abused children 
per year. 
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Abuse of children age 15-17. Although infants and young children 
experience the highest rates of child abuse, teenagers are by no means 
immune. About one out of three parents of a child age (5 through 17 
reported having physically assaulted the child at least once during 1985. 
This was usually one of thé acts of “minor violence” such as slapping. 
However, serious assaults were far from absent. In fact, Part C of Table 1.1 
shows that 70 out of every 1,000 children this age were victims of a serious 
assault by one of their parents, including 340 per 1,000 who were victims of 
very serious assaults. 


Violence by Children 


Children age 3-17. The first row of section D in Table 1.1 reveals that 
children are the most violent people of all in American families. The rates 
are extremely high for violence against a sibling—800 out of | ,000 had hit a 
brother or sister, and more than half had engaged in one of the acts in the 
CTS “severe violence” list. This came as a surprise, even though it should 
not have. Had we analyzed the issue theoretically beforehand, it would 
have been an obvious prediction because of the well-known tendency for 
children to imitate and exaggerate the behavioral patterns of parents, and 
because there are implicit norms that permit violence between siblings, 
exemplified by phrases such as “kids will fight.” 

The rate of assault against parents is much lower, as might be expected, 
perhaps because of the strong norms against hitting one’s father or mother. 
However, the rate is still substantial and is not confined to minor violence: 
90 per 1,000 children severely assaulted a parent during the year of this 
survey. 

Children ages 15-17. There is a vast difference between being punched by 
a 5-year-old and being punched by a 15-year-old—at least in respect to the 
pain or injury that can result. Consequently, we computed separate rates 
for assaults by [5- to 17-year-olds. The first row in Part E of Table 1.1 
shows that even in their late teens, two thirds of American children assault a 
sibling at least once during the course of a year, and in over a third of these 
cases the assault involved an act with a relatively high probability of causing 
injury (kicking, punching, biting, choking, attacks with a knife or gun, and 
so on). These incredible rates of intrafamily violence by teenagers make the 
high rates of violence by their parents seem modest by comparison. 

Finally, the last two rows in Table I.1 show that teenagers attack their 
parents about as often as the parents attack each other. The overall violence 
rate is slightly lower (100 per 1,000 children this age versus 113 per 1,000 
husbands and 121 per 1,000 wives), and the rate of severe violence against a 
Parent (35 per 1,000 children) is midway between the rate of severe 
busband-to-wife violence (32) and severe wife-to-husband violence (45). 
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Parent-Child Violence Rates from 
Studies Using Other Methods 


There are two major sources of data on physical child abuse in addition 
to the rates produced by studies using the CTS. However, both of these are 
measures of intervention or treatment rather than incidence rates (see 
Straus & Gelles, 1986 for further explanation). They are presented here 
because they are probably the most widely known and cited statistics on 
intrafamily violence in the United States, and therefore need to be 
evaluated in relation to other measures of child abuse. 

CPS rate. Annual statistics are compiled on the number of child abuse 
cases reported to the Child Protective Services (CPS) under the mandatory 
reporting laws that are in effect in all the states. The 1984 rate was 27.3 per 
1,000 children (American Association for Protecting Children, 1986). 
However, the CPS rate covers not only physical abuse, but also sexual 
abuse, and neglect. Other information in the report indicates that about one 
quarter of these cases involved physical abuse. If this interpretation is 
correct, the incidence rate is approximately 6.8 per 1,000. By contrast, the 
National Family Violence Resurvey rates in Table [.1 is 23 per 1,000 for 
“Child Abuse I” and 110 per 1,000 for when using the “Child Abuse 2” 
measure. Thus the survey rate for the more severe assaults on children is 3.4 
limes greater than the CPS rate, and the survey rate for the more inclusive 
measure of physical abuse is 16 times greater than the CPS. We think that 
the best way to interpret these differences is to say that comparison of the 
CPS rate with the rate obtained in the National Family Violence Resurvey 
shows that there are from 3.4 to 16 times more physically abused children in 
the United States than are publicly recognized. 

National Incidence Study. This study atlempted to find out about all 
known cases of child abuse in a sample of 26 counties surveyed in 1980 
(National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 1981). The procedure went 
beyond the official reporting system described above by also collecting data 
on cases known to personnel in community institutions (schools, hospitals, 
police, courts), regardless of whether the cases had been officially reported. 
Mt produced a rate of 5.7 per 1,000 children, This figure is about 26% higher 
than the rate of officially reported cases of physical abuse in /980 (the CPS 
rate has gone up tremendously since then because the new attention to 
sexual abuse has produced an influx of cases), but is still much lower than 
the incidence rate obtained by either the 1975 or the 1985 National Family 
Violence Survey. 


Parental Violence Rates from 
Other Studies Using the CTS 


Table 1.3 summarizes the incidence rates for physical violence against 
children from studies that used approximately the same method of 
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TABLE 1.3 
Parent-to-Child Violence Rates from CTS Studies 
by Other Investigators 


A A Re 


Rate per 
Study Sample Comments® Thousand 
eee 


A. Any hitting of child = = pe 


Schumm, Martin, 
Boliman, & Jurich 
(1982) 


probability (N = 98) 3i 322 

Schumm, Martin, 
Bollman, & Jurich 

(1982) probability (N = 83) 3h 333 
Schumm, Martin, 
Bollman, & Jurich 

(1982) probability (N = 98) 3j 352 
Schumm, Mastin, 
Bollman, & Jurich 

(1982) probability (N = 83) 3g 390 
Meredith, Abbott, 
& Adams (1986) probability (N = 304) 3n 500 
Meredith, Abbott, 
& Adams (1986) probability (N = 304) 3p 580 
Gelles & Straus probability (N = 3,232) 620 
Brutz & Ingoldsby _— 

(1984) volunteer (N = 288) 3p 689 
Brutz & Ingoldsby 

(1984) volunteer (N = 288) 3n y42 
Giles-Sims (1985) volunteer (N = 27) 3d 9C§ 

B. Severe violence~“child abuse-2" (ages vary) 

Brutz & Ingoldsby 

(1984) volunteer (N = 288) 3p 58 
Gelles & Straus Probability (N = 3,232) 11) 
Brutz & Ingoldsby a 

(1984) volunteer (N = 288) 3n 113 
Meredith, Abbott, 
& Adams (1986) probability (N = 304) 3n 17> 
Meredith, Abbott, 
& Adams (1986) probability (N = 304) 3p abe 


_—. 


{CONDUS 
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TABLE 1.3 Continued 


Rate per 

Study Sample Commenis* Thousand 

Dembo, Bertke, 

LaVoie, Borders, 

Washburn, & 

Schneidler (1987) volunteer (N = 145) 2a, eq, 4a 460 

Giles Sims (1985) volunteer (N = 27) 3a 593 

Dembo, Bertke, 

LaVoie, Borders, 

Washburn & 

Schneidler (1987) volunteer (N = 145) 2a, el, 4b 680 


*See key to comments in Table 1.2. 


computing the rate as was used in the Nationa] Family Violence Resurvey. 

Any violence. Itis difficult to interpret the distribution of rates shown in 
Part A of Table 1.3 because “any violence” includes ordinary physical 
punishment, and because physical punishment declines sharply with each 
year after age 6 (Straus, 1983; Wauchope & Straus, in press). Thus the rates 
at the low end are for hitting adolescents. A second problem is that some of 
the studies combined rates for violence by the father and by the mother, and 
some used only the rate of hitting by one or the other parent. Finally, as in 
the case of the other rows in the table, the nature of the sample affects the 
rate, This is shown by the fact that the rate of 908 per 1,000 is for the 
children of a sample of battered women. 

Severe violence. We have so far not located any other study using the 
Chud Abuse I measure, which focuses on the most severe and dangerous 
assaults on children. However, Past B of Table {.3 allows comparison of 
the National Survey rate with several other studies that used the Child 
Abuse 2 measure. At first it seems as though the National Survey rate is 
unusually low. However, the dilference is not that great because the three 
highest rates are for samples from high violence populations—battered 
women and delinquent children. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This chapter presented the rates of spouse abuse and child abuse from 
the 1985 National Family Violence Resurvey and compared those rates 
with estimates from other studies. We found that: 


*eOverall, 161 out of every 1,000 couples experienced one or more physical 
assaults on a partner during the year of the study. 
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@ Attacks by husbands on wives that were serious enough to warrant the term 
“wife beating” (because they involved dangerous forms of assault, such as 
punching, biting, kicking, choking) were experienced by 34 per 1,000 
American wives. If this rate is correct, it means that about 1.8 million women 
were severely assaulted by their partners in 1985. 

@ Assaults by women on their male partners occur at about the same rate as 
assaults by men on their female partners, and women initiate such violence 
about as often as men. 

@ Two estimates of child abuse were computed. The first is based on whether the 
child was kicked, bitten, punched, beaten up, burned or scalded, or was 
threatened or altacked with a knife or gun. Using this measure, we found an 
abuse rate of 24 per 1,000 children. If this rate is correct, it means that about 
1.5 million children are physically abused each year. 

@ The second child abuse measure adds hitting the child with an object to the 
above list. This measure results in a rate of 110 per 1,000 children, which if it is 
correct, means that about 6.9 million children are severely assaulted each year. 

@ Children are the most violent persons in American families. Almost all young 
children hit a sibling, and more than one out of five hit a parent. The 
intrafamily violence rate for children in their late teens (15-17) is much lower, 
but still substantial: about two-thirds hit a sibling, and (0% hit a parent. 


We also compared these rates with data from other studies, both studies 
using similar survey methodology and studies using different methods. 


«The rate of assault between spouses from the National Family Violence 
Survey is more than’ 7()times greater than the rate based on the National 
Crime Survey, the only other national survey. The difference probably results 
from the fact that most people consider hitting a spouse wrong, but not a 
crime in the legal sense. 

# Comparison of the National Family Violence Resurvey rates for child abuse 
with the rates for child abuse cases knawn to the Child Protective Services 
(CPS) of each state shows that the incidence rate found by this survey is about 
three and half times greater than the rate of physical abuse cases known to 
CPS. If child abuse is defined to include hitting a child with an object, then the 
survey rate is about {6 times greater than the number of cases reported to 
protective service agencies in 1985. 

A number of other studies have used the Conflict Tactics Scales to measure 
intrafamily violence. Some of these studies resulted in rates that are much 
higher and some much lower than those reported in this chapter. However, 
these differences seem to be owing to differences in the composition of the 
samples used in those studies, and differences in certain other factors such as 
the age of the children in studies of child abuse. 


A previous analysis comparing the two national family violence surveys 
(Gelles & Straus, 1988; Straus & Gelles, 1986) suggested that there have 
been substantial reductions in the rates of child abuse and wife beating. 
Despite these reductions, it is obvious from the rates reported in this 
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chapter that the incidence of intrafamily violence is extremely high. 
American society still has a long way to go before a typical citizen is as safe 
in his or her own home as on the streets or in a workplace. 


Notes 


1. See Gelles, 1985 for an analysis of the ambiguity of the terms abuse and violence. As 
pointed out in a previous theoretical article (Gelles & Straus. 1979), the fact of a physical 
assault having taken place is not sufficient for understanding ‘violence. Several other 
dimensions also need to be considered. However, it is also important that each of these other 
dimensions be measured separately so that the causes and consequences and joint effects can 
be investigated. Among the other dimensions are the seriousness of the assault (which can 
range from a slap to stabbing and shooting), whether a physica! injury was produced (which 
can range from none to death), the motivation (which might range from a concer for a 
person's safety, as when a child is spanked for going into the street, to hostility so intense that 
the death of the person is desired), and whether the act of violence is normatively legitimate (as 
in the case of slapping a child) or illegitimate (as in the case of slapping a spouse), and which set 
of norms are applicable (legal, ethnic or class norms, couple norms, and so on). See also Straus 
and Lincoln (1985) for an analysis of the “criminalization” of family violence. 

2. The construct validity, reliability, and independence from social desirability response 
set effects has been demonstrated by many studies in the years since the first publication using 
this instrument in 1973. See Straus (1979, in press) for additional evidence, for alternative 
Scoring methods, and for discussions of the limitations of the instrument. 

3. In addition, the 1985 CTS was supplemented by questions intended to assess the 
consequences or outcomes of acts of violence. We added a series of questions that asked 
whether an act of violence produced an injury that required medical attention—ceither seeing a 
doctor or overnight hospitalization, and also questions on depression and other possible 
mental health effects. These data are reported in Straus and Gelies (in press). 

4. A rate per 1,000 cases is used so as facilitate comparison with the rates from other 
major surveys such as the National Crime survey and the annual tabulation of cases reported 
to Child Protective Services in each of the states. For a mare detailed explanation of this and 
other reasons for using a rate per 1,000, see footnate 9 in Straus and Gelles, 1986. 

5. It should be recognized that in most instances, the outcome from being kicked, 
although painful, does nor result in an injury. However, absence of injury does not make it less 
of an abusive act. Our distinction between minor and severe violence parallels the legal 
distinction between a “simple assault” and an “aggravated assault.” An aggravated assault is 
an attack that is likely to cause grave bodily harm, such as an attack with a knife or gun, 
irrespective of whether the abject of the attack was actually injured, 

6. From a scientific perspective it would be preferable to avoid the term abuse because of 
the definitional problems just mentioned and because it is a political and administrative term. 
Despite this, we will use abuse for two reasons. First, it is less awkward than Very Severe 
Violence Index. Second, it is such a widely used term that avoiding it creates communication 
difficulties. 

7. The rates to be reported here are higher than those in the paper comparing violence 
rates in 1985 with those found in the 1975-76 (Straus & Gelles, 1986) because the need for 
comparability meant that the analysis could not use the 1985 additions to the CTS list of 
violent acts (described earlier), and also could not use the 1985 additions to the sample 
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(children under three, single parents, and information about marriages that had recently been 
terminated). 

8. The term couple violence in this context refers to whether either partner was violent, 
and not necessarily that both were violent. Of the couples in which either was violent, in about 
half the cases both were violent, about one quarter were cases in which the husband was 
violent but not the wife, and in the semaining one quarter the wife was violent but not the 
husband. 

9, For convenience and economy of wording, terms such as marital, and spouse, and 
wife, and husband are used to refer to couples, irrespective of whether they are a married ora 
nonmarried cohabiting couple. For an analysis of differences and similarities between married 
and cohabiting couples in the 1975-1976 study, see YUG, 1978; ¥N6 and Straus, 1981. 

10. This will not be easy to accomplish, in part because, as we noted in an earlier article 
(Straus & Geiles, 1986), the cost of giving publicity to violence by wives is that it will be used to 
defend male violence. Our 1975 data, forexample, have been used against battered women in 
court cases, and also to minimize the need for shelters for battered women. However, the cost 
of failing to attend to this problem will ultimately block the goal of being {ree from violence by 
men. There may be costs associated with acknowledging the fact of female domestic violence, 
but the cost of denial and suppression is even greater. Rather than attempting to deny the 
existence of such violence (see Pleck et al., 1977 for an example and the reply by Steinmetz, 
1978), a more productive solution is to confront the issue and work toward eliminating 
violence by women. The achievements of the 20 year effort to reduce child abuse and the 10 
year effort to reduce wife beating (see Straus & Gelles, 1986) suggest this is a realistic goal. 
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This article compares the rate of physical abuse of children and spouses from a 1975 study 
with the rates from a 1985 replication, Both studies used nationally representative samples 
(2,143 families in 1975 and 3,520 in 1985), and both found an extremely high incidence of 
severe physical violence against children (‘‘child abuse’’) and a high incidence of violence 
against spouses. However, the 1985 rates, although high, were substantially lower than in 
1975: the child abuse rate was 47% lower, and the wife abuse rate was 27% lower. Possible 
reasons for the lower rates in 1985 are examined and evaluated, including: (a) differences in 
the methods of the studies, (b) increased reluctance to report, (c) reductions in intrafamily 
violence due to ten years of prevention and treatment effort, and (d) reductions due to 
changes in American society and family patterns that would have produced lower rates of 
intrafamily violence even without ameliorative programs. The policy implications of the 
decreases and of the continued high rate of child abuse and spouse abuse are discussed. 


CHILD ABUSE AND WIFE BEATING IN 
PREVIOUS HISTORICAL PERIODS 


Although the purpose of this article is to compare 
the rates for physical violence against children and 
spouses in 1985 with the rates found in a 1975 
study, we begin with a brief historical overview 
because that information is helpful for evaluating 
the results to be reported for 1975-85. 
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Wife Beating 


The subordinate status of women in American 
society, and in most of the world’s societies, is 
well documented (Blumberg, 1978; Chafetz, 
1984). Since physical force is the ultimate recourse 
to keep subordinate groups in their place, women 
in the history of Euro-American society have 
often been the victims of physical assault (Straus, 
1976). 


plicated data set to run; to members of the 1985-86 
Family Violence Research Program Seminar (Angela 
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Blackstone’s codification of the common law in 
1768 asserted that a husband had the right to 
“physically chastise’ an errant wife, provided the 
stick was no bigger than his thumb. As recently as 
1867 this rule was upheld by an appellate court in 
North Carolina. It would be bad enough if the 
violence against women had been limited to this 
‘rule of thumb.’? However, more severe beatings 
were common, In the Middle Ages women were 
burned alive ‘for threatening their husbands, for 
talking back to or refusing a priest, for stealing, 
for prostitution, for adultery, for bearing a child 
out of wedlock, for permitting sodomy (even 
though the priest or husband who committed it 
was forgiven), for masturbating, for Lesbianism, 
for child neglect, for scolding and nagging, and 
for miscarrying, even though the miscarriage was 
caused by a kick or a blow from the husband’’ 
(Davis, 1971). 

Burning at the stake is now part of the dim his- 
torical past. The right to physically chastise has 
long since disappeared from the common law. 
However, what actually takes place in American 
marriages is a different matter. In 1975-76 we car- 
fied out a study of a nationally representative 
sample of 2,143 American couples. That study re- 
vealed that at least one violent incident occurred 
in 16% of American families during the year of 
the study (1975-76). If the referent period is since 
the marriage began, the figure is 28% (Straus, 
Gelles, and Steinmetz, 1980). Although about 
two-thirds of the violent incidents were minor 
assaults such as slapping and throwing things, the 
other third of the incidents were serious assaults 
such as punching, biting, kicking, hitting with an 
object, beating up, or assaults with a knife or gun. 


Child Abuse 


The history of Western society reveals that chil- 
dren have also been subject to unspeakable cruel- 
ties, including the abandonment of infants to die 
of exposure (Radbill, 1980). Although every 
American state now seeks to protect children 
through child abuse laws, the task which remains 
is huge. Even prisoners in jail cannot legally be hit 
or verbally abused, but physical punishment of 
children is legal in every state. Anyone who 
spends an afternoon is a supermarket or shopping 
mall is likely to observe instances of children be- 
ing hit or verbally abused. And that is but the tip 
of the iceberg. Most of the physical and mental 
cruelty that children experience every day goes on 
behind the closed doors of millions of American 
homes. 

The rate of physical child abuse revealed by the 
1975 study is astounding. Interviews with parents 
indicate that 36 out of every thousand American 
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children from 3 through 17 years old {i.e., almost 
4%) experienced an assault that is serious enough 
to be included in our ‘‘Very Severe Violence In- 
dex.’ A rate of 36 per thousand means that of the 
46 million children of this age group in the United 
States who were living with both parents in 1975, 
approximately 1.7 million were ‘‘abused’’ that 
year.’ 

It may be that these data overstated the amount 
of child abuse because a family is included if even 
one isolated incident of abusive violence occurred 
during the year. This was not the case. We found 
that if one assault occurred, several were likely. In 
fact, in only 6% of the child abuse cases was there 
a single incident. The mean number of assaults 
per year was 10.5 and the median 4.5. 


IS THERE AN EPIDEMIC OF 
CHILD ABUSE AND SPOUSE ABUSE? 


Child Abuse 


Given the fact that millions of American chil- 
dren were physically abused by their parents in 
1975 and that the number of cases of child abuse 
reported to social service agencies has been rising 
at a rate of about 10% per year since the mid- 
seventies, (American Humane Association, 1983), 
one is tempted to take this as evidence that child 
abuse is rapidly escalating. Certainly, the statistics 
gathered by the American Humane Association 
show a rising trend. However, neither the high in- 
cidence rate nor the increase in the officially 
reported rate necessarily mean that child abuse is 
increasing. In fact, those concerned with 
America’s children might be pleased that each 
year’s “official statistics’? on child abuse tops the 
previous year’s figures. This is because the figures 
might indicate something quite different from a 
real increase in the rate of child abuse. The true 
incidence of child abuse may actually be declin- 
ing, even though the number of cases is increas- 
ing. What then do the reports from the 50 states 
indicate? There are at least two factors that might 
produce an increase in cases reported, even 
though the actual rate is declining. 

The first factor is that all states now have com- 
pulsory child abuse reporting laws. As a result, a 
larger and larger proportion of the millions of 
previously unreported cases come to the attention 
of child welfare services. A dramatic example of 
this occurred in Florida. The year before the in- 
troduction of a statewide ‘‘hot-line’’ for reporting 
suspected cases of child abuse, only a few hun- 
dred cases of child abuse were known to state 
authorities. However, in the year following the in- 
troduction of the hot-line, several thousand cases 
were reported (Nagi, 1976). 
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The second factor is much more fundamental. 
Without it, the reporting system would not work 
even to the extent that it now operates. This is the 
fact that new standards are evolving in respect to 
how much violence parents can use in childrear- 
ing. American society is now undergoing a 
‘moral passage’ (Gusfield, 1963) in which the 
definition of child abuse is being gradually en- 
larged to include acts that were not previously 
thought of as child abuse. This can create the mis- 
leading impression of an epidemic of child abuse. 
Changed standards are also the real force behind 
the child abuse reporting Jaws. Were it not for 
these changing standards, the reporting laws 
would not have been enacted; or if enacted, they 
would tend to be ignored. 


Wife Beating 


Until recently, there were no statistics on wife- 
beating cases known to the police or social service 
agencies (Lerman, 1981). Consequently, even the 
data for the three states that now record such 
cases cannot tell us about trends. However, the 
number of cases reported in newspapers and the 
number of magazine articles and television docu- 
mentaries on wife beating increased dramatically 
during the 1970s and ‘80s. Although most of these 
articles described an ‘‘epidemic’’ of wife beating, 
the apparent increase may reflect a growing 
awareness and recognition of an already existing 
high incidence of wife beating, combined with an 
inability or unwillingness to believe that this much 
violence could previously have been characteristic 
of an institution as sacred as the family. 

Marital violence may, in fact, be increasing; or 
it may be declining. An earlier paper argued that 
both wife beating and child abuse are probably 
decreasing (Straus, 1981b), but no empirical evi- 
dence was presented at that time. The purpose of 
this paper is to report the results of a 1985 replica- 
tion of the 1975-76 study. This replication enables 
the first comparison of rates of family violence 
from surveys at two time points. 


DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT OF 
VIOLENCE AND ABUSE 


The term abuse is a source of considerable dif- 
ficulty and confusion because it covers many 
types of abuse, not just acts of physical violence, 
and because there is no consensus on the severity 
of violence required for an act to be considered 
‘“Cabuse.”’ Since there is no standard definition of 
abuse, and no consensus on severity, the best that 
can be done is to make clear the way the terms 
violence and abuse are used in this article. 

Violence is defined as an act carried out with 
the intention, or perceived intention, of causing 
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physical pain or injury to another person. See 
Gelles and Straus (1979) for an explication of this 
definition and an analysis of alternative defini- 
tions.? 

The term abuse is restricted to physical abuse 
because we chose to concentrate the limited inter- 
view time with each family on this phenomenon. 
This decision was entirely a matter of research 
strategy. It does not imply that we think physical 
abuse is more important or more damaging than 
other types of abuse, such as psychological abuse 
and sexual abuse. 

Child abuse was measured by the Very Severe 
Violence Index of the Conflict Tactics Scale 
(Straus, 1979, 1981a). From a scientific perspec- 
tive it would be preferable to avoid the term abuse 
because of the definitional problems just men- 
tioned and because it is a political and administra- 
tive term as well as a scientific term. Despite this, 
we will use abuse for two reasons. First, it is less 
awkward than ‘‘Very Severe Violence Index.” 
Second, the term is so widely used that avoiding it 
creates communication difficulties. 


Operationalizing Violence and Abuse 


Violence was measured by the Conflict Tactics 
Scales (Straus, 1979; 1981a). This instrument has 
been used and refined in numerous studies of 
family violence (e.g., Allen and Straus, 1980; 
Cate, Henton, Koval, Christopher, and Lloyd, 
1982; Henton, Cate, Koval, Lloyd, and 
Christopher, 1983; Giles-Sims, 1983; Hornung, 
McCullough, and Sugimoto, 1981; Jorgensen, 
1977; Straus, 1974; Steinmetz, 1977).' Three dif- 
ferent studies have established that the Conflict 
Tactics Scales (CTS) measure three factorially 
separate variables (Jorgensen, 1977; Schumm, 
Bollman, Jurich, and Martin, 1982; Straus, 1979): 
reasoning, verbal aggression, and violence or 
physical aggression. The violence index and the 
subindexes used as the measures of child abuse 
and spouse abuse are described below. 

Format of the CTS. The introduction to the 
Conflict Tactics Scales asks respondents to think 
of situations in the past year when they had a dis- 
agreement or were angry with a specified family 
member and to indicate how often they engaged 
in each of the acts included in the CTS. The 1975 
version of the CTS consisted of 19 items, 8 of 
which were acts of violence. 

Violent acts. The violent acts in the version of 
the CTS we used for this study are: threw some- 
thing at the other; pushed, grabbed, or shoved; 
slapped or spanked; kicked, bit, or hit with a fist; 
hit or tried to hit with something; beat up the 
other; threatened with knife or gun; used a knife 
or gun.‘ 
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Violence indexes. The violent acts included in 
the CTS can be combined to form a number of 
different violence indexes. The following mea- 
sures are used in this study: 

1. Overall violence. This measure indicates the 
percentage of parents or spouses who used any of 
the violent acts included in the CTS during the 
year covered by the study. 

2. Severe violence. For purposes of this study, 
severe violence was defined as acts that have a 
relatively high probability of causing an injury. 


Thus, kicking is classified as severe violence - 


because kicking a child or a spouse has a much 
greater potential for producing an injury than an 
act of ‘‘minor violence’’ such as spanking or slap- 
ping.’ The acts making up the severe violence in- 
dex are: kicked, bit, punched, hit with an object, 
beat up, threatened with a knife or gun, and used 
a knife or gun (see footnote 4). 

3. Child abuse. What constitutes abuse is, to a 
considerable extent, a matter of social norms. 
Acts such as spanking or slapping a child, or even 
hitting a child with an object such as a stick, hair 
brush, or belt, are not abuse according to either 
the legal or informal norms of American society, 
although they are in Sweden and several other 
countries (Haeuser, 1985). Our operationalization 
of child abuse attempts to take such normative 
factors into consideration. In the present context, 
child abuse is the use by a parent of any of the acts 
of violence in the Severe Violence Index (see list 
above), except that, to be consistent with current 
legal and informal! norms, hitting or trying to hit 
with an object such as a stick or belt is nog in- 
cluded. 

4. Spouse violence and wife beating. The prob- 
jem of terminology and norms is even greater for 
violence between spouses than for violence by 
parents. Although slapping a child occasionally is 
not usually considered abuse (or even violence), 
our perception is that the same act is often con- 
sidered to be violence if done to a spouse. Thus, in 
the case of violence between spouses, the ‘‘overall 
violence’ rate is more important than is overall 
violence by parents. 

In addition, because of the greater average size 
and strength of men, the acts in the Severe 
Violence list are likely to be more damaging when 
the assailant is the husband. Consequently, to 
facilitate focusing on the rate of severe violence by 
husbands, the term wife beating will be used to 
refer to that rate. 


THE TWO NATIONAL SURVEYS 
Sample and Administration of the 1973 Study 
A national probability sample of 2,143 current- 
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ly married or cohabiting persons was interviewed 
by Response Analysis Corporation with the use of 
an interview schedule designed by the authors. If 
the household included a child or children be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 17 years, a ‘‘referent 
child’? was selected by a random procedure. The 
restriction to children from 3 to 17 years old was 
made because one aim of the study was to obtain 
meaningful data on sibling violence, and we did 
not feel that the data on children aged | and 2 
would be meaningful for this purpose. A random 
half of the respondents were women and the other 
half men. Interviews lasted approximately one 
hour. The completion rate of the entire sample 
was 65%. More detailed information on the 
methodology of the study is given in Straus, 
Gelles, and Steinmetz (1980). 


The 1985 National Family Violence Re-survey* 


Data on a national probability sample of 6,002 
households were obtained by telephone interviews 
conducted by Louis Harris and Associates. To be 
eligible for inclusion, a household had to include 
two adults, a male and female 18 years of age or 
older, who were: (a) presently married, or (b) 
presently living as a male-female couple; or a 
household might include one adult 18 years of age 
or older who was either (c) divorced or separated 
within the last two years, or (d) a single parent liv- 
ing with a child under the age of 18. When more 
than one eligible adult was in the household, a 
random procedure was used to select the gender 
and marital status of the respondent. When more 
than one child under the age of 18 was in the 
household, a random procedure was used to select 
the ‘referent child’’ as the focus of the parent-to- 
child violence questions. 

The sample was made up of four parts. The 
part analyzed for this article is a national prob- 
ability sample of 4,032 households that were 
selected in proportion to the distribution of 
households in the 50 states. The spouse abuse data 
are based on the 3,520 households containing a 
currently married or cohabiting couple; house- 
holds with a single parent or a recently terminated 
marriage are excluded. The child abuse data are 
based on the 1,428 of these households with a 
child aged 3 through 17 and with two caretakers 
present.’ 

Interviews lasted an average of 35 minutes, The 
response rate, calculated as ‘‘completed as a pro- 
portion of eligibles’? was 84%. A detailed report 
on the methodology of the study is available from 
the authors, and the implications of the dif- 
ferences in methods between the two studies are 
discussed later in this article. 
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TABLE |. PARENT-TO-CHILD VIOLENCE: COMPARISON OP RATES IN 1978 ann 1985 


Rate per 1,000 Children 


ed 3 through 174 t for 
1978 1985 1975-1985 
Type of Violence n= 1, 1460 a = 1, 428¢ Difference 
A. Minor Violence Acts 
1. Threw something $4 27 3S Qik 
2. Pushed / grabbed / shoved 318 307 0.54 
3. Slapped or spanked $82 549 1.68 
B. Severe Violence Acts ; 
4. Kicked /bit/hit with fise 32 13 3, 31** 
5. Hit, tried to hit with something 134 97 2.91** 
6. Beat up ‘ 3 6 1.86 
7. Threatened with gun or knife 1! 2 0.69 
8. Used gun or knife \ 2 0. 69 
C. Violence Indexes , 
Overall Violence (1-8) 630 620 0.52 
Severe Violence (4-8) 140 107 2.56** 
Very Severe Violence (5-8) 36 19 2.67 kee 


(‘‘child abuse’’ for this article) 


4For two-caretaker households with at least one child 3 to 17 years of age at home. 
A few respondents were omitted because of missing data on some items, but the 7 is never less than 1,140. 
CA few respondents were omitted because of missing data on some items, bul the is never less than 1,418. 


*p < 05; **p < Ol; °**p < ODI (two-tailed tests). 


VIOLENCE AGAINST CHILDREN IN 
1975 AND 1985° 


Table 1 enables one to compare the 1975 and 
1985 rates per thousand children for each violent 
act as well as three summary indexes of violence.’ 
The data in Parts A and B show that, with the ex- 
ception of the most unusual and severe forms of 
violence (Items 7 and 8: threatening and using 
guns and knives), the occurrence of each form of 
violence toward children declined in the last 10 
years. However, only two of these differences are 
Statistically significant. The more important and 
reliable results are those for the summary indexes 
shown in Part C and discussed below. 


Overall Violence Rate 


The Overall Violence row of Part C indicates 
whether a parent used any of the eight forms of 
violence at least once during the 12-month period 
covered by the survey. It shows that there was 
essentially no change in the rate of violence be- 
tween 1975 and 1985. The decrease from 630 per 
thousand children in 1975 to 620 per thousand 
children in 1985 is equivalent to saying that in 
1975 almost two-thirds of the parents in the sam- 
ple (63%) reported hitting the ‘‘referent child’’ 
(the child selected as the focus of the interview) 
during the survey year, and that in 1985 the figure 
was 62%. However, these high rates are some- 
what misleading because they do not take into ac- 
count the age of the child. For 3-year-olds, the 
1975 figure was much higher: 97%. For children 
aged 15 and over, the rate was much lower: 


“only”? about a third of 15-to-17-year-olds were 
hit by a parent during the year of the study. 


Severe Violence 


The second row of Table 1, Part C, shows that 
the rate of Severe Violence (kicking, biting, 
punching, hitting or trying to hit with an object, 
beating, threatening with a gun or knife, or using 
a gun or knife) declined from 140 per thousand 
children in 1975 to 107 in 1985. 


Child Abuse Rate 


The difficulty with the Severe Violence Index as 
a measure of physical child abuse is that many 
parents do not consider Item 5 (hitting with an ob- 
ject such as a stick, hair brush, or belt) to be 
abuse. Consequently, as explained earlier, we 
used the Very Severe Violence Index, shown in the 
third row of Part C, as the measure of child abuse 
for this paper. This is the same as the Severe 
Violence Index, except that it omits hitting with 
an object and is therefore the index that comes 
closest to the public conception of child abuse. 
The rate of such indubitably abusive violence 
declined from 36 per thousand children to 19, 
This is a decline of 47% in the rate of physical 
child abuse since 1975, 


VIOLENCE BETWEEN SPOUSES IN 
1975 AND 1985'° 


Table 2 summarizes the findings on violence be- 
tween married or cohabiting couples in the form 
of three indexes (data on each violent act sepa- 
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TABLE 2. MAgiTAL VIOLENCE INDEXES: COMPARISON OF 1975 AND 1985 


Rate per 1,000 Couples 


t for 1975-1985 


Violence Index 1975 1985 Difference 
A. Husband-to-Wife 
Overall Violence (1-6) 121 113 0.91 
Severe Violence (4-8) 38 30 1.60 
(‘‘wife beating’’) 
B. Wife-to-Husband 
Overall Violence (1-6) 116 121 0.57 
Severe Violence (4-8) % 44 0.35 
C. Couple 
Overall Violence (1-6) 160 158 0.20 
Severe Violence (4-8) 6l 58 0.46 
Number of cases 2,143 3,520 


8A few respondents were omitted because of missing data on some items, but the a is never decreased by more 


than 10. 


rately is presented in Table 3). These indexes dif- 
ferentiate between ‘‘minor violence’’ (pushing, 
slapping, and throwing things) and ‘“‘severe vio- 
lence’’ (kicking, biting, punching, etc.). All but 
one of the nine comparisons in Table 2 show that 
the rate of violence was lower in 1985 than in 
1975. However, as compared to the changes in 
parental violence, the decreases from 1975 to 1985 
are much smaller. 


Husband-to-Wife Violence 


The first row of Table 2, Part A, shows that the 
Overall Violence rate of violence by husbands 
declined from 121 to £13. Thus, the husband-to- 
wife violence rate declined by 6.6%, which is not 
statistically significant. 

The second row of Part A reports the rate of 
Severe Violence by husbands—our measure of 
‘wife beating.’’ [t shows that the rate declined 
from 38 per thousand couples to 30 per thousand 
couples in 1985. A decrease of 8 per thousand may 
not seem large, and it is not statistically significant 
(po < .10). However, it is worth interpreting 
because, relative to the 1975 rate, it represents a 
21.8% decrease in the rate of wife beating, and 
the difference comes close to being significant. In 
addition, a decrease of 8 per thousand in the rate 
of wife beating is worth noting because, if correct, 
it represents a large number of couples. Specifical- 
ly, if the 1975 cate for husband-to-wife severe 
violence had remained in effect, the application of 
this rate to the 54 million couples in the U.S. in 
1985 results in an estimate of at least 2,052,000 
severely assaulted wives each year. However, if 
there has been a 24% decrease in the rate, that 
translates to 1,620,000 beaten wives, which is 
432,000 fewer than would have been the case if the 
1975 rate prevailed. That would be an extremely 
important reduction. On the other hand, the 1985 


estimate of 1.6 million beaten wives is hardly an 
indicator of domestic tranquility.'' 


Wife-to-Husband Violence 


Although the trend for husband-to-wife vio- 
lence is encouraging, the situation for wife-to-hus- 
band violence is at best mixed. Part B of Table 2 
shows that the Overall Violence rate actually in- 
creased slightly. The rate for Severe Violence 
against a husband decreased, but only slightly. 
Neither of these changes is statistically significant. 

In addition to the trends, the violence rates in 
Part B reveal an important and distressing finding 
about violence in American families—that, in 
marked contrast to the behavior of women out- 
side the family, women are about as violent within 
the family as men. This highly controversial find- 
ing of the 1975 study is confirmed by the 1985 
study and also by findings on other samples and 
by other investigators (Brutz and Ingoldsby, 1984; 
Gelles, 1974; Giles-Sims, 1983; Laner and 
Thompson, 1982; Lane and Gwartney-Gibbs, 
1985; Jouriles and O’Leary, 1985; Makepeace, 
1983; Sack, Keller and Howard, 1982; Saunders, 
1986; Scanzoni, 1978; Steinmetz, 1977, 1977-78; 
Szinovacz, 1983). 

Although the two national surveys and the ten 
studies just cited leave little doubt about the high 
frequency of wife-to-husband violence, the mean- 
ing and consequences of that violence are easily 
misunderstood. For one thing, as pointed out 
elsewhere (Straus, 1977; Straus, Gelles, and Stein- 
metz, 1980: 43), the greater average size and 
strength of men, and their greater aggressiveness 
(Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974; Tavris and Offir, 
1977), mean that the same act (for example, a 
punch) is likely to be very different in the amount 
of pain or injury inflicted (see also Greenblat, 
1983). Even more important, a great deal of vio- 
lence by women against their husbands is retalia- 
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tion or self-defense (Straus, 1980; Saunders, 
1986). One of the most fundamental reasons why 
some women are violent within the family, but not 
outside the family, is that the risk of assault for a 
typical American woman is greatest in her own 
home (Straus, Gelles, and Steinmetz, 1980: 
chapters | and 2). Nonetheless, violence by 
women against their husbands is not something to 
be dismissed because of the even greater violence 
by husbands. 

On the other hand, the cost of drawing atten- 
tion to violence by wives is that the information 
will be used to defend male violence. Our 1975 
data, for example, have been used against bat- 
tered women in court cases, and also to minimize 
the need for shelters for battered women. How- 
ever, in the long run, the results of the present 
Study suggest that the cost of denial and suppres- 
sion is even greater. Rather than attempting to 
deny the existence of such violence (see Pleck, 
Pleck, Grossman, and Bart, 1977, for an example 
and the reply by Steinmetz, 1978), a more produc- 
tive solution is to confront the issue and attempt 
to eliminate violence by women. This is beginning 
to happen. Almost all shelters for battered women 
now have policies designed to deal with the high 
rate of child abuse, and some are also facing up to 
the problem of wife-to-husband violence. 


Couple Violence and Specific Violent Acts 


Couple violence. Part C of Table 2 combines 
the data on violence by husbands and wives. The 
first row shows that in 1975, a violent act occurred 
in 160 out of every thousand families, and that the 
1985 rate was almost as high. Similarly, the sec- 
ond row reveals only a small decrease in the rate 
of severe assaults on a spouse—from 61 to 58 per 
thousand couples. This is a 5% reduction, which 
is not statistically significant. 
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Specific violent acts. Table 3 presents the rates 
for each of the violent acts making up the 1975 
and 1985 versions of the CTS. These rates are 
presented for the record and to show what went 
into the summary indexes discussed above. 


PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS AND CHANGE IN 
FAMILY VIOLENCE 


This section considers the extent to which 
change in different forms of intrafamily violence 
parallels the extent of the intensity of prevention 
and treatment programs. 


Child Abuse 


This form of physical violence entered the 
public agenda as a major social problem with the 
classic paper by Kempe, Silverman, Steele, 
Droegemueller, and Silver (1962). Since 1971, 
every state has adopted compulsory reporting 
laws, and an extensive educational effort has 
developed across the country. In comparison to 
other forms of domestic violence, the largest share 
of financial resources has been allocated to child 
abuse. There are now thousands of social workers 
assigned to child abuse work who were not avail- 
able a decade or more ago. The fact that we found 
a larger decrease for child abuse than for any 
other aspect of family violence may reflect the 
fact that it has been the object of the longest and 
most intensive campaign. 


Wife Beating 


The campaign against wife beating, by contrast, 
began a decade or more later and has been less in- 
tensive, and far fewer resources have been in- 
vested. Providing shelters has mostly been a 
private endeavor of the women’s movement. Even 


TABLE 3. Marita VIOLENCE: COMPARISON OF SpEcIFIC ACTS, 1975-1985 


Husband-to-Wife Wife-to-Husband 


Type of Violence 1975 1985 1975 1985 
A. Minor Violence Acts 
i. Threw something 28 28 $2 43 
2. Pushed /grabbed/shoved 107 93 83 89 
3. Slapped 5) 29%¢ 46 4! 
B. Severe Violence Acts 
4, Kicked/bit/hit with fist 24 15¢ 31 24 
5. Hit, tried to hit with something 22 17 30 30 
6. Beat up 18 8 6 4 
7. Threatened with gun or knife 4 4 6 6 
8. Used gun or knife 3 2 2 2 
Number of cases 2,143 3,520 2,143 3,520 


8A few respondents were omitted because of missing data on some items, but the m is never decreased by more 
1 


than 10 


*p < 05; **p < .O1 (two-tailed ¢ tests for 1975-85 differences). 
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the feeble effort of the federal government in the 
form of an information clearinghouse was abol- 
ished early in the Reagan administration. Many 
bills to provide funds for shelters have been intro- 
duced and defeated. When a bill appropriating a 
modest sum was finally passed in 1985, the ad- 
ministration refused to spend the funds. Never- 
theless, by 1985 the women’s movement suc- 
ceeded in creating a national consciousness and in 
establishing hundreds of shelters for battered 
women (Back, Blum, Nakhnikian, and Stark, 
1980; Warrior, 1982); and by 1985 our study 
found a substantial reduction in the rate of wife 
beating. 


Violence by Wives 


Violence by wives has not been an object of 
public concern. There has been no publicity, and 
no funds have been invested in ameliorating this 
problem because it has not been defined as a 
problem. In fact, our 1975 study was criticized for 
presenting statistics on violence by wives.'? Our 
1985 finding of little change in the rate of assaults 
by women on their male partners is consistent 
with the absence of ameliorative programs. 


Physical Punishment of Children 


Not only has physical punishment of children 
not been a focus of a public effort, but most 
Americans consider it morally correct to hit a 
child who misbehaves (Straus, Gelles, and Stein- 
metz, 1980). Consistent with this, we found only 
smail and nonsignificant differences between 1975 
and 1985 in the overall rate of parent-to-child 
violence. 

Overall, the findings of this study are consistent 
with the idea that the longer an aspect of violence 
has been the object of public condemnation, and 
the more resources that are put into the effort to 
change that aspect of violence, the greater the 
reduction in the objectionable behavior. 


ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATIONS 
OF THE FINDINGS 


We have presented some startling and contro- 
versial findings. When the Christian Science 
Monitor interviewed criminologist Richard Berk 
concerning the results of this study (‘‘2 research- 
ers say,’’ 18 November 1985, pp. 3-4), he com- 
mented, ‘‘Given all we know about the pattern of 
crime statistics, a 47% drop is so unprecedented 
as to be unbelievable. Never before has there been 
a drop of that magnitude, that rapidly.’’ But, 
contrary to Berk’s assertion, other crime rates 
have changed that much and that fast. The homi- 
cide rate, for example, increased by over 100% 
between 1963 and 1973; and in the four years 
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from 1980 to 1984 homicide dropped by 29%—~a 
rate which, if continued for another 6 years, will 
produce a 10-year decrease that is greater than the 
47% decrease we found for child abuse (Straus, 
1986). 

The homicide statistics indicate that there is a 
precedent for changes in crime rates of the magni- 
tude we found for physical child abuse and wife 
beating. In fact, our statistics on the decrease in 
child abuse and wife beating parallel the recent 
decreases in homicide, including intrafamily 
homicide (Straus, in press). Nevertheless, it is im- 
portant to regard these results with caution 
because, with the data available, one can only 
speculate about the processes that produced the 
decreases. We will discuss three possible explana- 
tions for the findings. 


Methodological Differences between the 
Two Surveys 


Data for the 1975 survey were collected by in- 
person interview, while the 1985 survey was con- 
ducted over the telephone. Research on dif- 
ferences between telephone and in-person inter- 
views has shown no major differences in results 
(Groves and Kahn, 1979; Marcus and Crane, 
1986; Smith, in press), and telephone interviewing 
is now the most widely used method of conduct- 
ing surveys, including the National Crime Survey. 
To the extent that there is a difference, we believe, 
the anonymity offered by the telephone leads to 
more truthfulness and, therefore, increased 
reporting of violence. The difference in interview 
method should have produced higher, not lower, 
rates of reported violence in 1985. 

However, a characteristic of telephone surveys 
that is usually an advantage—the higher rate of 
completed interviews—might have affected the 
difference between the 1975 and 1985 rates. The 
1985 survey had an 85% completion rate, versus 
65% for the 1975-76 survey. Assuming that a 
higher completion rate means a more representa- 
tive sample, the question is whether this makes for 
a lower or a higher rate of reported violence. That 
depends on whether those who refused to par- 
ticipate are more or less likely to be violent. If 
those who refused are less likely to be violent, 
then the fact that there were fewer refusals in 1985 
would tend to reduce the violence rate. However, 
we think it more likely that the violence rate is 
higher among those who refuse to participate. If 
so, a reduction in refusals would tend to produce 
a higher rate of violence, whereas we found a 
lower rate of violence in 1985 despite the much 
lower number of refusals. 

Another methodological difference is that, in 
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the 1975-76 survey, respondents were handed a 
card listing the response categories for the Con- 
flict Tactics Scales. All possible answers, includ- 
ing ‘‘never,’’ were on the card. For the 1985 tele- 
phone survey, interviewers read the response cate- 
gories, beginning with ‘‘once’’ and continuing to 
“more than 20 times.’? Respondents had to 
volunteer ‘‘never’’ or ‘‘don’t know’’ responses. 
Experience has shown that rates of reported sensi- 
tive or deviant behavior are higher if the subject 
has to volunteer the ‘‘no’’ or ‘‘never’’ response 
(see, for example, Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin, 
1948). 

These differences in methodology between the 
two studies should have led to higher, not lower, 
rates of reported violence. Since the rates of child 
abuse and wife beating decreased, it seems unlike- 
ly that the change is due to the different methods 
of data collection. 


Reluctance to Report 


A second plausible explanation for the decline 
in the rate of child abuse and wife beating is that 
respondents may have been more reluctant to 
report severe violence in 1985 than in 1975. As in- 
dicated above, the last 10 years have seen a 
tremendous increase in public attention to the 
problem of child abuse and wife beating. National 
media campaigns, new child abuse and neglect 
laws, hot-lines, and almost daily media attention 
have transformed behaviors that were ignored for 
centuries into major social problems. The 
decrease in child abuse and wife beating may 
reflect a ‘‘moral passage’ (Gusfield, 1963), as 
family violence becomes less acceptable and con- 
sequently fewer parents and fewer husbands are 
willing to admit to participating in violence. The 
implications of such a change in American culture 
are discussed at the conclusion of this article. 


Change in Behavior 


The third explanation is that there has indeed 
been a decline in child abuse and wife beating. 
This explanation is consistent with changes in the 
family and other developments during the last 10 
years that might have served to reduce the rate of 
family violence. These fall into five broad cate- 
gories: changes in the family and the economy 
that are associated with less violence, more alter- 
natives for abused women, treatment programs, 
and deterrence. 

Change in family structure. There have been 
changes in a number of aspects of the family that 
are associated with violence, including: a rise in 
the average age at first marriage, an increase in 
the average age for having a first child, a decline 
in the number of children per family, and there- 
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fore, a corresponding decrease in the number of 
unwanted children (Statistical Abstract, 1985: 
Tables 120, 92, 63, 97). Parents in 1985 are among 
the first generation to be able to choose a full 
range of planned parenthood options (including 
abortion) to plan family size. All these factors are 
related to lower rates of child abuse and may have 
an indirect effect on spouse abuse by lowering the 
level of stress.'* In addition, later marriage and 
the greater acceptability of divorce tend to 
equalize the balance of power between husband 
and wife. 

The fact that, bit by bit, American marriages 
are becoming more equalitarian (Thornton, 
Alwin, and Camburn, 1983) has important im- 
plications for family violence because previous 
research shows that male-dominant marriages 
have the highest, and equalitarian marriages the 
lowest, rate of violence (Coleman and Straus, 
1986; Straus, 1973; Straus, Gelles, and Steinmetz, 
1980). There are many reasons for the increasing 
equality between husbands and wives in addition 
to the two mentioned above. For the decade in 
question, two of the most important factors are 
the diffusion of feminist ideology to a broader 
population base, and the increase in the percent- 
age of women with paid jobs. Moreover, we 
found that full-time housewives experience a 
higher rate of wife beating (Straus, Gelles, and 
Steinmetz, 1980); thus the rapid increase in paid 
employment (Statistical Abstract, 1985: Tables 
669-672) might also be associated with a lower 
rate of wife beating. 

Economic change. Both child abuse and wife 
beating are associated with unemployment and 
economic stress. The economic climate of the 
country is better in 1985 than in 1975 (at least for 
the population we are examining—intact fami- 
lies). The rate of employment and inflation is 
down compared to 10 years ago (Statistical 
Abstract, 1985: Table 777). The one-year referent 
period used for the 1985 survey coincided with 
one of the more prosperous years in the past 
decade. Thus, the lower level of economic stress 
in 1985 may have contributed to the decline in 
severe violence. 

Alternatives for battered women. As noted 
earlier, there were only a handful of ‘‘safe 
houses’’ or ‘‘shelters’’ for battered women in 
1975, as contrasted with about 700 in 1985 (Back 
et al., 1980; Warrior, 1982). The existence of 
shelters provides an alternative that did not exist 
in 1975. In addition, the fact that shelters provide 
an alternative may have emboldened more women 
to tell their partner that his violence is unaccept- 
able, and to make this more than an idle threat. 
Similarly, the tremendous growth in paid employ- 
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ment of married women in the 1975-85 period not 
only helped rectify the imbalance of power be- 
tween spouses, but also provided the economic 
resources that enable more women to terminate a 
violent marriage (Kalmuss and Straus, 1982). 
Finally, the increased acceptance of divorce prob- 
ably also helped more women to terminate violent 
marriages. 

Treatment programs. New and _ innovative 
prevention and treatment programs for child 
abuse and wife beating proliferated during or im- 
mediately before the 1975-85 decade. All 50 states 
enacted compulsory reporting laws for child abuse 
and neglect, and public and private social services 
have been developed to treat and prevent child 
abuse. Despite the underfunding and understaff- 
ing of these programs, the presence of thousands 
of new workers in child protective services is likely 
to have had an impact.'* Only a small percentage 
of the cases they deal with are the gory (and dif- 
ficult to treat) cases that make the newspaper 
headlines. Most are parents at their wits’ end who 
can and do benefit from the help and the addi- 
tional resources that state social service depart- 
ments provide. 

In respect to wife beating, whereas no treat- 
ment programs for men who assault their wives 
existed in the early 1970s, many such programs 
were available by 1985 (Pirog-Good and Stets- 
Kelly, 1985), including a number of court- 
mandated programs; and there is some evidence 
of their effectiveness (Lerman, 1981). Finally, 
family therapy of all types has grown tremendous- 
ly. It was probably the fastest-growing human 
service profession in the 1975-85 decade. '* The in- 
creased use of family counseling and the increas- 
ing proportion of therapists who directly raise the 
issue of violence may have had a part in reducing 
intrafamily violence. 

Deterrence. Deterrence of a crime depends on 
the perception of potential offenders that the act 
is wrong and that there is a high probability of be- 
ing apprehended and punished (Williams and 
Hawkins, in press). The decade in question has 
been characterized by activities that were intended 
to change both internalized norms and objective 
sanctions about family violence. Extensive efforts 
have been made to alert the public to the problem 
of child abuse and wife beating. In addition, 
shelters for battered women may have an indirect 
effect. The process of publicizing the availability 
of a shelter can contribute to a husband’s redefin- 
ing ‘‘I just slapped her a few times’’ to ‘‘I was 
violent."’ Each of these activities probably con- 
tributed to a changed perception of the legitimacy 
of violence against children and wives and there- 
fore plays a preventative or deterrent role. Public 
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opinion poll data suggest that those programs 
seem to have been effective. A 1976 study found 
that only about 10% of Americans considered 
child abuse a serious problem (Magnuson, 1983), 
whereas a 1982 poll conducted by Louis Harris 
and Associates found that 90% felt that child 
abuse was a serious national problem. This is a 
huge increase in public awareness. The problem of 
wife beating, although emphasized less than child 
abuse, has also received a major amount of 
publicity. It is not implausible to suggest that the 
advertising campaigns and media attention have 
had some effect in making parents more cautious 
about assaulting children and husbands more 
cautious about severely assaulting wives. 

Another important change affects the certainty 
and severity of legal sanctions for wife beating. 
The police are gradually changing methods of 
dealing with wife beating. At the time of the 1975 
study, the training manual for police officers 
prepared by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police recommended separating the 
warring parties and leaving the scene of the 
marital violence. That manual now recommends 
dealing with all assaults on the same bases, ir- 
respective of whether they are in the home or else- 
where (International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, 1976). A growing number of police depart- 
ments are doing that. To the extent that this 
change in police policy was known to potential of- 
fenders, it is not implausible to think that it has 
had an effect. Indeed, a study comparing three 
different methods used by the police to deal with 
domestic violence suggests that there is a lower 
recidivism rate when wife beating is treated as a 
criminal act rather than a private problem (Sher- 
man and Berk, 1984). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This article compares the rates of physical 
violence against children and spouses from a 
1975-76 survey with the rates from a 1985 study 
that used the same instrument to measure 
violence. The most important findings are as 
follows: (a) Physical child abuse (as measured by 
the number of children who were kicked, 
punched, bitten, beaten up, or attacked with a 
knife or gun) decreased by 47% from 1975 to 
1985. (b) Wife beating (measured by the occur- 
rence of these same acts, plus hitting with an ob- 
ject) decreased by 22%, but similarly severe 
assaults by wives on husbands decreased only 
4.3%. (c) Even with these reductions, the rates of 
child abuse and wife beating remain extremely 
high. 
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Factors Underlying the Findings 


The lower rates of severe violence in the 1985 
study could have been produced by a number of 
factors, including: (a) differences in the method- 
ology used in the two surveys, (b) a greater reluc- 
tance on the part of the respondents to report 
violence, or (c) a decrease in the amount of child 
abuse and wife beating. Our interpretation is that 
the decrease is probably not due to differences in 
the methods used in the two surveys because those 
differences would tend to increase rather than 
decrease the 1985 rate. This leaves two plausible 
explanations—the decrease could reflect a change 
in reporting behavior or a change in violent 
behavior. 

From the perspective of the welfare of children 
and families, the most desirable interpretation is 
that the differences between 1975 and 1985 repre- 
sents fewer physically abused children and fewer 
beaten wives. However, even if the reduction is 
entirely due to a greater reluctance to report 
violence, that is also important. It suggests that 
the effort to change public attitudes and stan- 
dards concerning family violence have achieved a 
certain measure of success. In view of the fact that 
this decrease refers to changes in a relatively short 
period of 10 years, perhaps it could even be con- 
sidered a remarkable degree of success. Moreover, 
a change in attitudes and cultural norms is an im- 
portant part of the process leading to change in 
overt behavior. If all that has been accomplished 
in the last 10 years is to instill new standards for 
parents and husbands about the inappropriate- 
ness of violence, that is a key element in the proc- 
ess of reducing the actual rate of child abuse and 
wife beating. 

Most likely the findings represent a combina- 
tion of changed attitudes and norms along with 
changes in overt behavior. This interpretation is 
based on a number of changes in American socie- 
ty that took place during or immediately before 
the decade of this study, including: changes in the 
family, in the economy, in the social acceptability 
of family violence, in alternatives available to 
women, in social control processes, and in the 
availability of treatment and prevention services. 


Policy Implications 


If nationwide availability of child abuse treat- 
ment programs is one of the factors bringing 
about a decline in the child abuse rate, it helps ex- 
plain the seeming contradictions between the 
decrease reported in this article and the even 
greater increase in cases known to child protective 
services (American Humane Association, 1983). 
To understand this, it is necessary to abandon the 
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terminology used earlier in this article, which 
identifies the cases known to protective service 
workers as the ‘‘official’’ or ‘‘reported’’ rate, and 
the rate from our survey as the ‘‘real’” rate of 
child abuse. Both are reported rates and both are 
real rates. The difference is not that one is right 
and the other wrong, but that they measure dif- 
ferent phenomena. The rate based on cases 
known to child protective services in the various 
states can be thought of as a measure of services 
provided, or as a treatment rate, whereas the rate 
produced by our surveys is closer to an incidence 
rate.'* The increase in the former (which is a 
proxy for the number of cases treated) is one of 
the factors that made possible the decrease in the 
number of child abuse incidents reported in this 
article. 

The interpretations of the findings presented 
here have important policy implications that con- 
trast sharply with the interpretation given in Child 
Protection Report under the headline ‘‘Gelles 
Study Strikes Discordant Note’? (22 November 
1985, p. 3), which reports that child protection 
advocates were angered at our findings because 
they fear the sharp decrease in rates of child abuse 
might undercut support for child abuse programs. 
But what if we had found no change? Critics 
could then argue that 10 years and millions of 
dollars of public and private funds had been 
wasted. We believe that the findings should be re- 
garded in the same way as the findings on the 
sharp decrease in smoking by men, and the 
parallel finding that lung cancer rates for white 
males have turned down (New York Times, 
‘“‘Lung cancer,’ 3 December 1985, p. Al). Those 
findings supported rather than hindered increased 
efforts to reduce smoking. 

As in the case of research on smoking, our find- 
ings provide a basis for believing that when a na- 
tional effort is made about some aspect of in- 
trafamily violence, a national accomplishment 
can be achieved. Moreover, the findings also show 
that an intensified effort is needed. Even if all the 
reductions from 1975 to 1985 were in actual 
assaults (i.e., none of it a reduction in reporting of 
assaults), and even disregarding the underestimate 
resulting from the omission of the ‘‘high risk’’ 
categories of single-parent families and children 
under three, a reduction in child abuse of 47% 
still leaves a minimum estimate of over a million 
abused children aged 3 through 17 in two-parent 
households. Similarly, a reduction of 27% in wife 
beating still leaves over a million and a half beaten 
wives each year in the United States. 
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FOOTNOTES 6. The 1985 survey differs from the 1975-76 study ina 


1. See the section on definition and measurement for 
definitions of the terms abuse and violence as they 
are used in this report. 


2. As pointed out in a previous theoretical article 
(Gelles and Straus, 1979), the fact of a physica! 
assault having taken place is not sufficient for 
understanding violence. Several other dimensions 
also needed 10 be considered. However, it is also 
important that each of these other dimensions be 
measured separately so that their causes and conse- 
quences and joint effects can be investigated. 
Among the other dimensions are the seriousness of 
the assault (which can range from a slap to stabbing 
and shooting); whether a physical injury was pro- 
duced (which can range from none to death); the 
motivation (which might range from a concern for 
a persons’s safety, as when a child is spanked for 
going into the street, to hostility so intense that the 
death of the person is desired); and whether the act 
of violence is nocmatively legitimate (as in the case 
of slapping a child) or illegitimate (as in the case of 
slapping a spouse), and which set of norms are ap- 
plicable (legal, ethnic, or class norms, couple 
norms, etc). 


3. The reliability and validity of the Conflict Tactics 
Scales have been assessed in several studies over the 
15-year period of their development. See Straus 
(1979) for evidence of internal consistency, reliabili- 
ty, concurrent validity, and construct validity. 
Other investigators have confirmed some of these 
findings. See, for example, Jouriles and O’Leary 
(1985), Jorgensen (1977), and Schumm et al, 
(1982). 


4. The 1985 version contains an additional item for 
parent-child violence (scalding or burning) and an 
additional item for husband-wife violence (chok- 
ing). These items are excluded from comparisons of 
1975 rates with 1985 rates but will be presented in a 
later paper (Straus and Gelles, 1986). In addition, 
the 1985 CTS was supplemented by questions in- 
tended to assess the consequences or outcomes of 
acts of violence. We added a series of questions that 
asked whether an act of violence produced an in- 
jury that required medical attention—either seeing 
a doctor or overnight hospitalization—and also 
questions on depression and other possible mental 
health effects. These data will also be reported in a 
later paper. 


§. It should be recognized that in most instances, be- 
ing kicked, although painful, does not result in an 
injury. However, the absence of injury does not 
make it less abusive an act. Our distinction between 
minor and severe violence parallels the legal distinc- 
tion between a “‘simple assault’? and an ‘‘aggra- 
vated assault.”’ An aggravated assault is an attack 
that is likely to cause grave bodily harm, such as an 
attack with a knife or gun, irrespective of whether 
the object of the attack was actually injured. 


number of important ways. It includes several 
groups that were omitted from the first survey, such 
as single parents; and it includes additions to the 
CTS Violence Index. However, the instrumentation 
was designed to permit the comparable questions to 
be selected, and the sample was chosen in a way 
that permits selection of a comparable part of the 
1985 sample to be used for the 1975-to-1985 change 
analysis. Unless otherwise indicated, the material 
reported in this article is restricted to the com- 
parable parts of the 1985 sample and the com- 
parable parts of the instrumentation. See also foot- 
note 4. 


. The other three parts consisted of oversamples for 


specific purposes. First, certain states were over- 
sampled because one objective of the second na- 
tional survey was to collect data that could be ag- 
gregated by state for analysis of state-level trends 
and relationships. The oversample consisted of 958 
households in 25 states. This was done to assure 
that there would be 36 states with at least 100 com- 
pleted interviews per state. Finally, two additional 
oversamples were drawn—508 black and 516 
Hispanic households. Future analyses that include 
these oversamples will be weighted to take into ac- 
count the state, biack, and Hispanic oversamples. 


. This section is relatively brief because violence 


against children is covered in detail in a companion 
paper focused entirely on that aspect of family 
violence (Getles and Straus, 1985). 


. Previous reports on the 1975 study expressed the 


violence rate as a percentage of husbands, wives, or 
children, whereas, starting with this article, we use 
a rate per thousand couples or children. There are 
three reasons for this. (a) Rate per thousand is com- 
parable with other crime and child abuse rates. The 
National Crime Survey (U.S. Department of 
Justice, 1985), which has become the de facto stan- 
dard for survey research on the incidence of crime 
and victimization, and the annual tates of child 
abuse cases reported to child protective services in 
the United States both use rate per thousand. 
Adopting that standard facilitates comparison of 
rates from this survey with the rates for reported 
cases of child abuse and with National Crime 
Survey rates for assault and other crimes. Another 
alternative is the Uniform Crime Reports system of 
rates per hundred thousand. However, such a rate 
is not appropriate, because our survey samples were 
in the thousands, not hundred thousands. 
(b) Results are presented as integers. It is customary 
in demography, criminology, and medical sociolo- 
gy to use a rate that enables the data to be presented 
in integers. For example, the 198! cancer death rate 
is given in the Vital Statistics as 184 per 100,000 
population rather than 0.00184 per capita or 
0.184% because most people find it easier to con- 
ceptualize integers. Thus, the difference between 
the cancer rate and the suicide rate is more easily 
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perceived when presented as 184 versus I2 per 
100,000, rather than as 0.184% versus 0.012%. 
(c) Rate per thousand avoids confusion with 
percentage change. In the context of this article, us- 
ing ‘‘X per thousand”’ instead of ‘‘X%'' avoids 
confusion with ‘‘X% change’’ or the awkwardness 
in spelling out the latter as ‘‘X% change in the per- 
centage violent." 


10. For convenience and economy of wording, terms 
such as marital, spouse, wife, and husband are used 
to refer to couples, irrespective of whether they are 
married or nonmarried cohabiting persons. For an 
analysis of differences and similarities between 
married and cohabiting couples in the 1975-76 
study, see YII6 (1978); YtIO and Straus (1981). 


11. In addition, the 1985 rate presented in this article is 
restricted to the comparable part of the sample and 
the comparable list of violent acts. The figures to be 
presented in a later paper using all couples and the 
enlarged CTS list of violent acts yields a somewhat 
higher rate. 


12. For a few years, the advocacy of karate on the part 
of some in the women’s movement put women on 
record as favoring violence as a means of ending 
violence. The futility of such an approach is indi- 
cated by the fact that the willingness of men to use 
force does not project them from assault. Three 
times as many men are murdered as women (Riedel 
and Zahn, 1985: Table 3-2), and three times as 
many men are victims of assault (Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, 1985: Table 3). Readiness to use force, in 
our opinion, is no more likely to provide security 
for women than it does for men. 


13, Although this section focuses on changes in the 
family that are associated with a reduction in 
violence, there have also been changes in aspects of 
the family that are plausibly associated with an in- 
crease in violence (see Straus, 1981b, for a listing 
and discussion). 


14. Calls to several federal and private organizations 
concerned with child abuse revealed that no na- 
tional statistics are available on the number of child 
protective service (CPS) workers. However, some 
indication of the magnitude of the change can be 
gleaned from data on the New England states. I am 
grateful to the directors or associate directors of the 
televant departments for providing the following 
statistics in response to my telephone requests: 
Connecticut: The number of case workers assigned 
to children’s services increased from 244.5 full-time 
equivalent workers in 1976 to 308 in 1985, an in- 
crease of 63.5, or 26%. Maine: The number of CPS 
workers increased from 163 in 1977 to 238 in 1985, 
an increase of 75, or 46%. Massachusetts: The 
budget for child protective services increased from 
$120 million in 1980 (the earliest date for which 
comparable figures are available) to $293 million in 
1985, a 144% increase in the last five years of the 
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1975-85 decade. New Hampshire. Separate figures 
are not kept on CPS workers. The number of state- 
employed social workers increased from 95 in 1972 
to 136 in 1985, an increase of 41, or a 43% increase. 
Rhode Isiand: The number of CPS workers in- 
creased from 12 in 1974 to 125 in 1985, a 792% in- 
crease, Vermont: Separate figures were not kept for 
CPS. The tota) number of state-employed social 
workers was essentially unchanged from 1975 to 
1985 (from 105 to 110). However, a larger propor- 
tion of this staff was probably engaged in CPS 
work in 1985 than in 1975. Allowing for a few states 
such as Vermont, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that even small states added at least 50 CPS workers 
during the decade under review, and larger states 
many more. If each state added an average of only 
50 CPS workers during this decade, that would 
result in 2,500 CPS workers providing services in 
1985 who were not engaged in child abuse interven- 
tion in the early 1970s. 


15. For example, membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Marriage and Family Therapists tripled 
from 3,373 in 1975 to 12,302 in 1985 (information 
provided by telephone to Straus, 11 March 1986). 


16. Of course, both rates are confounded with other 
factors. The rate of cases known to protective serv- 
ices is confounded with the resources available to 
conduct investigations and provide treatment. Con- 
sequently, it is much higher than the number of 
families actually receiving assistance. Similarly, the 
survey rate is confounded with willingness to self- 
Teport violence and is therefore much lower than 
the “‘true’’ incidence rate. Nevertheless, we regard 
the former as a reasonable indicator of trends in 
treatment and the latter as a reasonable indicator of 
trends in incidence. 
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t is risky to come to conclusions about social 
[ee based on ofily two time points, such as 

1975 and 1985. The seeming trends might be 
just an accident of those two years, or a genuine 
trend can reverse. The homicide rate in the U.S., for 
example, climbed steadily from 7.9 in 1970 to 10.2 in 
1980, which is a 29% increase. Almost everyone 
thinks that trend has continued. In fact, from 1980 to 
1985, the homicide rate decreased at a faster rate than 
it had increased in the previous decade. Since 1986 
the rate for adults has continued to go down. How- 
ever, there has been a tremendous increase in mur- 
ders of youth. This is not because youth have become 
more violent. It is almost entirely because so many 
youth now have guns. What used to be a fight, is 
often now a murder. 


Returning to the question the 28% decrease in as- 
saults on wives by husbands 1975 to 1985 reported in 
the previous chapter, this huge decrease might have 
been an accident of those two years. Or it could have 
been a valid trend. However, as we have seen even 
long term trends can cease or reverse. For this reason 
alone, it is important to reassess the findings in the 
previous chapter. 


A reassessment of the trend is also needed because 
the decrease from 1975 to 1985 might have been the 
result of a methodological artifact, such as the dif- 
ference in interviewing method used for the 1975 
National Family Violence Survey (face-to-face inter- 
views) and the 1985 survey (telephone interviews). 
The research summarized in this addendum used 
data from a third national survey that was conducted 
with face-to-face interviews. Therefore, if the trends 
from 1975 to 1985 have continued, the possibility 
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that the decrease in violence rates from 1975 to 1985 
was really the effect of a change in the mode of in- 
terviewing is ruled out. 


This addendum also examines changes in cultural 
norms concerning partner violence. In the previous 
chapter we suggested that cultural norms concerning 
partner violence had changed as a result of the fem- 
inist movement, but we had no empirical data to sup- 
port this suggestion. Since then we used newly avail- 
able data to carry out an analysis of changes in 
norms concerning couple violence and these find- 
ings will be summarized. 


Methods 


Partner Assault Data 


The National Alcohol and Family Violence Survey, 
conducted in 1992 (Kaufman Kantor, Jasinski & Al- 
darondo, 1994) provided the data which enabled us 
to see if the decrease in rates of partner violence by 
men has continued. For brevity, that study will be re- 
ferred to as the 1992 survey. The 1992 survey was 
conducted by face-to-face interviews with a national 
probability sample of 1,970 married and cohabiting 
adults. The 1992 survey, like the 1975 and 1985 sur- 
veys, used the Conflict Tactics Scales or CTS (Straus, 
1990) to estimate the rate of physical assaults by and 
against the partners in these relationships. Since ail 
three studies were also based on national samples, 
the rates for the three years can be compared, pro- 
vided the comparisons are based on the equivalent 
parts of the CTS and equivalent parts of the samples 
(see the preceding chapter and Straus and Kaufman 
Kantor, 1994, for the methods used to obtain equiv- 
alent samples and measures). 


Attitude Data 


The data on cultural norms concerning physical as- 
sault of a partner are from national surveys con- 
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ducted in 1968, 1985, 1992, and 1994. The 1968 sur- 
vey was conducted for the President’s Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. The 1985 
data are from the second National Family Violence 
Survey (Straus and Gelles, 1990). The 1992 data are 
from the National Alcohol and Family Violence Sur- 
vey described above. The 1994 data are from an un- 
published Gallup survey conducted by Moore and 
Straus. 


All four surveys asked “Are there any situations that 
you can imagine in which you would approve of a 
husband slapping his wife’s face?” and “Are there any 
situations that you can imagine in which you would 
approve of a wife slapping her husband’s face?” Re- 
spondents could answer Yes or No. Further informa- 
tion on the methods used in these three studies can 
be found in Straus, Kaufman Kantor and Moore 
(1994). 


Change in Cultural Norms 
Accepting Assaults of Partners 


Figure 1 shows that the percent of the US population 
who approve of a husband slapping his wife’s face 
(lower line) decreased steadily from the high of just 
over 20% in 1968 to half that rate in 1994. The de- 
crease is Statistically significant. Since the analysis 
controlled for changes in eight demographic vari- 
ables, the significant decrease in the percentage ap- 
proving a husband slapping his wife’s face is likely to 


FiGure J, APPROVAL OF SLAPPING SPOUSE* 


APPROVE WIFE 
SLAPS HUSBAND 


: 1968 1985 1992 1994 f 


*Adjusted for covariates and independent variables, 


FiGure 2. TRENDS IN MINOR AND SEVERE ASSAULTS 
BY HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


RATE PER 1,000 COUPLES * 


1975 1985 


1992 
*Weighted to adjust for oversamples. 


indicate a change in the culture rather than a change 
in demographics. 


Although approval of a husband slapping his wife de- 
creased sharply from 1968 to 1994, that is not the 
case for approval of a wife slapping her husband. The 
upper line in Figure 1 shows that the percent of the 
U.S. population who approve of a wife slapping her 
husband’s face remained almost identical over the 26 
years. 


What situations did those who said that they could 
approve of a husband slapping his wife or a wife slap- 
ping her husband have in mind? The 1968 survey 
asked those who approved to indicate the situation in 
which they would approve. None mentioned self de- 
fense or altruistic situations such as to defend a child 
or to revive a spouse from a seizure. The most fre- 
quently mentioned situation was if the partner was 
sexually unfaithful: 72% of those who approved of a 
husband slapping a wife had this in mind, as did 75% 
of those who approved of a wife slapping her hus- 
band. 


Change in Spouse Assault Rates 
from 1975 to 1992 


Trends in Assaults by 
Male and Female Partners 


Miner Assaults. The top half of Figure 2 shows that 
nunor assaults by men (solid line) decreased from 
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1975 to 1985, whereas minor assaults by women 
(broken line) hardly changed at all during that pe- 
riod. However, from 1985 to 1992, minor assaults by 
both men and women increased. 


Severe Assaults. The broken line in the lower half of 
Figure 1 shows that severe assaults by women did not 
change over this 18-year period. On the other hand, 
the solid line shows that severe assaults by men de- 
creased steadily from 38 per thousand in 1975 to 19 
per thousand in 1992. This is a 48% decrease and is 
statistically significant (see the full results in Straus 
and Kaufman Kantor, 1994). 


Assaults as Reported by 
Male and Female Partners 


The rates in Figure 2 combine the data obtained by 
interviewing men and women. Perhaps the rate of as- 
sault by men decreased because men became alerted 
to the fact that what they were doing is a crime, and 
hence fewer were willing to disclose committing such 
crimes. A detailed analysis of this issue is given in 
Straus and Kaufman Kantor (1994). The results are 
too complicated to fully summarize in a brief adden- 
dum. So we will focus on assaults by men. 


Minor assaults. The rates based on interviews with 
men show a continuing decrease from 1975 to 1992. 
However, the rate of assaults by men based on inter- 
views with women did not continue the decrease we 
found from 1975 to 1985. The findings on minor as- 
saults therefore lend some support to the idea that 
part of the explanation for the decrease in the as- 
saults by men may be a “reporting effect,” i-e., the de- 
crease may result from less willingness of men to re- 
port having assaulted their partner, rather than a de- 
crease in the actual prevalence of wife beating. 


Severe assaults. The rates in 1992 were lower than the 
rates in 1975, regardless of whether the rates are cal- 
culated from data obtained by interviews with men 
or women, i.e., according to both men and women 
respondents, severe assaults by men decreased. 


Discussion 


The findings summarized in this chapter show that 
cultural norms concerning the legitimacy of hitting 
a spouse, and the actual rates of such attacks, de- 
creased for men but not for women. If these findings 
are correct, they have important implications. It is 
therefore necessary to consider the validity of the 
findings. 


One source of error might be that the rates de- 
creased because men are covering up. To examine 
this we computed the trends separately for data 
based on interviewing men and women and results 
were similar regardless of whether the analyses used 
data provided by male or female respondents. 


The findings might also be questioned because they 
seem to be inconsistent with trends such as the grow- 
ing number of shelters for battered women or the in- 
creasing number of newspaper reports of wife beat- 
ing. We think these trends reflect a growth in pub- 
lic concern and efforts to do something about wife 
beating, not a growth in the number of beaten 
women. The data on actual rates of violence against 
women that is closest to our data is the FBI data on 
murders of intimate partners by men. A trend analy- 
sis by Fox (1994) found a 22% decrease in this type 
of homicide between 1976 and 1992 (Fox, 1994). 


The change from 1975 to 1985 might have been an 
artifact resulting from using in-person interviews in 
1975 and telephone interviews in 1985. However, 
the fact that the decrease continued from 1985 to 
1992, despite going back to face-to-face interviews in 
1992, makes that explanation unlikely. 


If for purposes of this discussion, we assume that the 
findings are correct, they combine good news and 
bad news. The good news, of course, is the decrease 
in approval of male violence and the decrease in the 
rate of assaults by men. The bad news is that there 
has been little change in approval of violence by 
women or in the rate of assault by women on their 
male partners. This is a serious problem, despite the 
fact that assaults by women result in fewer injuries 
that need medical attention. One reason it is a seri- 
ous problem is that witnessing these assaults is a trau- 
matic experience for millions of children. The effect 
of witnessing a mother assaulting a father seems to 
be at least as serious as witnessing fathers assault 
mothers (Straus, 1992). It is also important because 
even minor assaults by women on their partners are 
contrary to the feminist ideal of a non-violent world, 
and even minor assaults are criminal acts. 


Finally, seemingly harmless and justified “minor vio- 
lence” by women is a serious problem because it 
helps perpetuate norms that make it legitimate for 
men to hit a partner who persists in an objectionable 
behavior and “won’t listen to reason.” It is a danger 
to women because, sooner or later, almost every 
woman is likely to engage in behavior that her part- 
ner thinks is intelerable. When that happens, her 
previous use of violence to deal with his intolerable 
behavior helps to provide the justification for the 
man to do the same thing. Consequently, one of the 
many steps needed to reduce physical abuse of 
women by men is an effort to end what may seem to 
be harmless violence by women. The steps might in- 
clude public service announcements directed at vio- 
lence by women similar to those directed at male vi- 
olence, and also school based programs that explic- 
itly recognize and condemn violence by girls as well 
as boys. 


Although reducing violence by women is extremely 
important for primary prevention of physical abuse 
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of women, the effort to achieve that reduction must 
not obscure the fact that women are the main victims 
of partner violence. They are physically injured to 
the point of needing medical attention seven times 
as often as husbands, they suffer psychological injury 
at much higher rates (Stets and Straus, 1990), and 
they are locked into violent marriages because of the 
economic inequities of American society (Gelles and 
Straus, 1988). 


Note 


The research reported in this chapter was con- 
ducted with the support of NIMH grant 
T32MH15161 for “Family Violence Research 
Training” and NIAAA grant RO1AA09070. The 
chapter summarizes more detailed findings and 
discussions in Straus and Kaufman Kantor, 1994, 
and Straus, Kaufman Kantor and Moore, 1994. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We present data on corporal punishment (CP) by a nationally representative sample of 991 
American parents interviewed in 1995. Six types of CP were examined: slaps on the hand 
or leg, spanking on the buttocks, pinching, shaking, hitting on the buttocks with a belt or 
paddle, and slapping in the face. The overall prevalence rate (the percentage of parents 
using any of these types of CP during the previous year) was 35% for infants and reached 
a peak of 94% at ages 3 and 4. Despite rapid decline after age 5, just over half of American 
parents hit children at age 12, a third at age 14, and 13% at age 17. Analysis of chronicity 
found that parents who hit teenage children did so an average of about six times during the 
year. Severity, as measured by hitting the child with a belt or paddle, was greatest for children 
age 5-12 (28% of such children). CP was more prevalent among African American and low 
socioeconomic status parents, in the South, for boys, and by mothers. The pervasiveness of 
CP reported in this article, and the harmful side effects of CP shown by recent longitudinal 
research, indicates a need for psychology and sociology textbooks to reverse the current 
tendency to almost ignore CP and instead treat it as a major aspect of the socialization 
experience of American children; and for developmental psychologists to be cognizant of 
the likelihood that parents are using CP far more often than even advocates of CP recommend, 
and to inform parents about the risks involved. 


KEY WORDS: Punishment; physical; corporal, spanking; parent; age; infant; gender; SES; ethnic; region. 


1995; Goodenough, 1931/1975; Holden, Coleman, & 
Schmidt, 1995; Straus, 1994a; Wauchope & Straus, 


Evidence indicating that almost all American 
parents use spanking and other legal forms of corpo- 
ral punishment (CP) on toddlers has been available 
for many years. Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957), 
for example, found that 99% of the children they 
studied experienced CP at least occasionally. Straus 
(1983) found a 95% rate for toddlers, and Bryan and 
Freed (1982) found that 95% of a sample of commu- 
nity college students had experienced CP. Numerous 
other studies (e.g., Giles-Sims, Straus, & Sugarman, 
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1990) also show extremely high rates of CP. CP there- 
fore appears to be a near universal aspect of the 
socialization experience of American children, al- 
though to widely varying degrees in individual cases. 
There is also increasing evidence that, even when 
done by loving and supportive parents, CP is associ- 
ated with an increased risk of unwanted later effects 
such as aggression and depression as an adult (Straus, 
1994a; Straus, Sugarman, & Giles-Sims, 1997; 
Thompson, In press). 

Despite the high prevalence rates and the evi- 
dence suggesting harmful side effects, there is also 
evidence that this pervasive aspect of the socialization 
of American children is either not perceived or ig- 
nored. One indication is the extremely limited cover- 
age of CP revealed by a content analysis of 10 widely 
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used textbooks in child development published be- 
tween 1985 and 1989 (Straus, 1994a). For this article, 
the analysis was repeated for books published be- 
tween 1992 and 1996. The results in Table I shows 
little change from the 1980s to the 1990s. The omis- 
sion of information on CP in child development text- 
books is unfortunate because discipline problems are 
frequently the focus of clinical child psychology and, 
as indicated above, CP is a widely used disciplinary 
technique. Consequently, the background under- 
standing the nature and extent of CP provided by 
the research reported in this article may be helpful 
in clinical practice. 

Among the books for the period 1992-1996, only 
a third had entries in the index for corporal punish- 
ment, spanking, physical punishment, or anything on 
CP under subheads such as discipline or punishment. 
Although page by page scanning the text located 
material on corporal punishment in 9 of the 11 books, 
these 9 books devoted an average of only three tenths 
of a page to CP. 

Because, as noted earlier, data on CP has been 
available for many years, the absence of information 
on CP in child development textbooks cannot be 
attributed to lack of developmentally relevant data. 
Straus (1994a) has suggested methodological and so- 
ciocultural factors to explain the neglect of a nearly 
universal aspect of the socialization of American chil- 
dren. Whatever the reason, current information is 
needed because the last few years have been a period 
in which public endorsement of CP declined sharply 
(Straus & Mathur, 1996). There has also been a recent 
surge of professional debate about the potential 
harmful effects of CP, as evidenced by special issues 
of Pediatrics in 1996; Psychological Inquiry, Archives 
of Pediatric and Adolescent M edicine, and Aggression 
and Violent Behavior in 1997; and by the 1998 policy 


Table I. Treatment of Corporal Punishment in Child Development 
Textbooks in 1980s and 1990s 


Year of publication 


1985-1989 1992-1996 
(n= 10) (n= 11) 
CP in Index (%) 20 36 
Range of pages on CP 1 sentence 1 sentence 
to 4 to 0.8 


pages pages 
Mean no. of pages on CP 0.4 0.3 


0.0 to 0.3 


% ofagesn CP 0.0 to 0.08 

Advised avoiding CP if 10 27 
possible (%) 

Advised to never use CP (%) 0 9 
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statement on CP by the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics. 

Deep value commitments underlie the debate on 
the appropriateness of CP (Friedman & Schonberg, 
1996; Straus, 1994a). Readers of this article therefore 
need to be aware that our position differs from the 
standard assumptions of American culture-that CP 
is sometimes necessary, and if done in moderation 
by loving parents, is harmless. This tenet of American 
culture is shared by at least two thirds of Americans 
(Straus & Mathur, 1996), including the majority of 
pediatricians (White, 1993) and clinical psychologists 
(Anderson & Anderson, 1976). Our view, however, 
is that parents should never use CP because a growing 
body of research evidence shows that other disciplin- 
ary strategies are just as effective and do not involve 
the risk of escalation into physical abuse (Straus, 
1994a) or of subsequent psychological problems for 
children and adults (Straus, 1994b; Straus & Paschall, 
1998; Straus et al., 1997). 

Regardless of whether one accepts or rejects use 
of CP, we suggest that clinical child psychology can 
benefit from a background understanding of the ex- 
tent to which parents use this mode of discipline with 
children of different ages. Consequently, the purpose 
of this article is to make available information on the 
use of CP by a nationally representative sample of 
American parents in 1995 for each year of life from 
birth through 17, and other age categories. It also 
provides information on the prevalence of six specific 
acts of CP that vary in severity, on the chronicity of 
CP (how often CP was used), and on the duration 
of CP (the number of years until CP ceases). In addi- 
tion, we examine the extent to which CP varies by 
seven other characteristics of the children and the 
families. 

The information on the extent to which CP dif- 
fers according to these characteristics of children and 
families can help to understand the social structural 
determinants of CP and can also have practical value 
because, as indicated above, there is a growing pro- 
fessional interest in helping parents shift from CP to 
nonviolent forms of discipline. Such programs need 
to be guided by empirical data on the extent to which 
CP is prevalent at different ages and in different 
sectors of the population. For example, African 
American parents, and low education parents of all 
ethnic groups, are more likely to approve of and use 
CP (Alvy, 1987; Deater-Deckard, Dodge, Bates, & 
Pettit, 1996; Giles-Sims ez af., 1995). Consequently, 
parent education intended to reduce CP may need 
to be structured to reflect the culture of these groups. 


Corporal Punishment 


If, in recent years, fathers have taken on additional 
child care responsibilities, the additional effort 
needed to include fathers in parent education pro- 
grams may be even more important than previously. 

Because this article is intended primarily to ex- 
plore and describe rather than to test formal hypothe- 
ses, each topic in the Results section is introduced by 
a brief description of findings from previous research. 


METHOD 
Sample 


The data were obtained from a survey by the 
Gallup Organization (1995). The survey was con- 
ducted by telephone in August and September 1995. 
The telephone numbers were selected by a random- 
digit stratified probability design. A random proce- 
dure was used to provide representation of both listed 
and unlisted numbers. These methods are designed 
to produce, with proper weighting, and unbiased 
probability sample of telephone households in the 
continental United States, which includes 94% of all 
households. Among households that met the eligibil- 
ity criterion (one or more children under 18 living 
there), the participation rate was 81%. A total of 991 
interviews were completed. In two-parent house- 
holds, because of budget limitations, one parent was 
randomly selected for the interview. In multichild 
households, one child was randomly identified, and a 
parent of that child interviewed, and all data reported 
pertain to the selected child. See Gallup Organization 
(1995) for more detailed sampling information. A 
telephone sample obviously excludes those without 
telephones, which tends to be low socioeconomic sta- 
tus (SES) persons. However, face-to-face interview 
surveys also have great difficulty locating and en- 
listing the participation of such persons, and there is 
considerable evidence that properly conducted tele- 
phone surveys obtain a higher participation rate and 
are usually more representative than face-to-face in- 
terview surveys (Bermack, 1989; Groves et al., 1988; 
Wells, Burnam, Leake, & Robbins, 1988). 


Sample Characteristics and W eighting 


The division between boys and girls in this sam- 
ple was almost equal (49% girls). The ethnic compo- 
sition was 81% Euro-American, 12% African 
American, and 7% other ethnic groups (Hispanic 
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Americans, Native Americans, and Asian Ameri- 
cans). The mean age of the parents interviewed was 
36.8 years. More mothers than fathers were inter- 
viewed (66% of the sample), partly because the sam- 
ple included single parents who are predominantly 
mothers. Fifty-two percent of the parents were mar- 
ried, 15% remarried, 20% divorced, 8% never mar- 
ried, and 4% were cohabiting. The referent children 
ranged in age from infants to age 17, with a mean 
age of 8.4 years. Households with college-educated 
parents were overrepresented (34 vs. 23% in the Cen- 
sus) and those with less than a high school education 
were underrepresented (8 vs. 14% in the Census). In 
all analyses, data were weighted to make the data 
reflect U.S. Census statistics with regard to the gender 
of the respondent, child’s age, ethnic group, region 
of the country, and parent’s education. This involved 
an unproven assumption that the replies of nonsur- 
veyed members of underrepresented groups would 
be similar to those who were surveyed. 


Definition and M easurement of 
Corporal Punishment 


The definition of CP which guided this research 
is “the use of physical force with the intention of 
causing a child to experience pain, but not injury, for 
the purpose of correction or control of the child’s 
behavior” (Straus, 1994a, p. 4). This corresponds in 
practice to the legal definition of CP in all states of 
the U.S., which is in the form of an exemption from 
the crime of assault for parents who use physical 
force for purposes of correction and control (see 
Straus, 1994a, for a discussion and illustrative 
statutes). 

The Parent-Child Conflict Tactics Scales 
(CTSPC; Straus, Hamby, Finkelhor, Moore, & 
Runyan, 1998) was used to obtain the data on CP. 
This version of the CTS includes six items that fall 
within the range of legal CP. It asks parents how 
often each of these acts occurred in the previous 12 
months. The response categories were never, once, 
twice, 3-5 times, 6-10 times, 11-20 times, and more 
than 20 times. 

Prevalence of CP. The overall prevalence statis- 
tics in this article are based on whether the parent 
reported one or more instances of one or more of 
the following acts in the previous 12 months. Thus, 
multiple acts could have occurred in a particular CP 
episode. (See Straus et al, 1998, for the exact ques- 
tion wording.) 
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Spanked on the bottom with your bare hand 
Slapped on the hand, arm, or leg 

Pinched 

Shook (for children age 3 and over only) 

Hit on the bottom with something like a belt, hair- 
brush, a stick or some other hard object 

Slapped on the face or head or ears 


Chronicity. For the parents who used CP, it is 
also important to know how often they engaged in 
that disciplinary tactic. A chronicity measure was 
therefore computed for each parent who reported 
using CP by summing the frequency of each of the 
six acts in the CP scale. The chronicity of the specific 
acts are also reported. See Straus (1998) and Straus 
et al. (1998) for an explanation of the need to measure 
prevalence and chronicity separately. 

Severity. Severity of CP can be measured in a 
number of ways (Straus, 1998). The severity of CP 
was based on a judgment concerning the risk of injury 
and degree of normative acceptance made by a five- 
person team that included a pediatrician specializing 
in child abuse, a clinical psychologist, two sociologists 
specializing in research on the family, and a political 
scientist specializing in public opinion research 
(Straus et al., 1998). Three acts were judged to carry 
a higher risk and be less widely accepted, and were 
classified as severe CP (slap on face or head, hit with 
belt or hard object, pinched) and two as less severe 
(spanked and slapped on the hand or leg). Shaking 
was considered separately because of the extreme 
danger if done to infants. 

Duration. Because this is a cross-sectional study, 
an estimate of the median duration can only be in- 
ferred from the age-specific prevalence statistics. If 
for example, the percentage hit at ages 11, 12, 13, 
and 14 were 61, 52, 45, and 32%, respectively, we 
would infer that the median duration is about 12 
years. This inference depends on the assumption that 
parents who used CP at age 12 were doing so in 
previous years. 

One-Year Reporting. A short reporting period, 
such the previous week, results in a much higher 
estimate of chronicity, but a low prevalence rate be- 
cause not every parent who uses CP did so in the 
previous week. This is particularly the case with older 
children. Conversely, a l-year reporting period re- 
sults in a higher prevalence rate, but the difficulty of 
recalling the number of instances produces an under- 
estimate of chronicity. To deal with this problem, the 
questions need to be repeated for the previous week 
and previous year (Straus, 1998), However, budget 
limitations restricted this study to the previous year 
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as the reporting period. Consequently, the chronicity 
data in this article must be regarded as minimum esti- 
mates. 


M easures of Independent Variables 


Age of Child. The analyses of age differences in 
CP used I-year age intervals (from under 1 through 
17). The analysis of the interaction of age with the 
other independent variables grouped the children 
into the following six categories in order to have 
enough cases per cell to be statistically reliable: In- 
fants (O-l), toddlers (age 2-4), early primary school 
(age 5-8), later primary school (age 9-12), and teens 
(age 13-17). 

Age of Parent. Three age categories were used: 
18-29, 30-39, and 40 and over. 

Single Parent. This variable indicates whether 
the child was living with only one parent, versus all 
other living arrangements. 

Socioeconomic Status. SES was measured by a 
factor score obtained by a principle components anal- 
ysis of the respondent’s education and income. The 
factor score was then coded into quintiles in order 
to have enough cases per cell for the ANOVA. 

Ethnic Group. Ethnic group was included in the 
analysis with three categories. Euro-Americans were 
coded as 1, African Americans as 2, and all other 
ethnic groups as 3 because there were not sufficient 
cases to make finer differentiations. 

Gender of Parent and Child. Girls were coded 
as | and boys as 0. Mothers were coded as | and 
fathers as 0. 

Region. The Northeast was coded as 1, the Mid- 
west as 2, the South as 3, and the West as 4. 


Data Analysis 


Consistent with the emphasis on describing the 
prevalence of CP rather than testing a theoretical 
model, ANOVA was used as the main mode of analy- 
sis because it provides the observed mean CP for 
children of each age and each category of the other 
independent variables, and for the interactions of 
these variables. The ANOVAs were computed using 
the “regression approach” option in SPSS/PC, 
namely, “All effects are assessed simultaneously, 
with each effect adjusted for all other effects in the 
model” (Norusis, 1992, p. 257). Thus, the test for 
each independent variable controls for the other in- 
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dependent variables, and the means were adjusted 
to control for the other independent variables. 

The N for the child age trend analyses of preva- 
lence is 991. The analysis of the chronicity of CP are 
based on the 609 cases where CP was used at least 
once. For the ANOVA relating differences in charac- 
teristics of the family and child to the prevalence of 
CP, the analyses of prevalence are based on 978 cases. 
The ANOVA for chronicity is based on 602 cases. 
The number of cases for each category of the in- 
dependent variables are given in Table II. The 
ANOVAs were restricted to main effects and two- 
way interactions because higher order interactions 
would have resulted in empty cells and singular vari- 
ante-covariance matrices. 


RESULTS 
Age of Child and Corporal Punishment 


The age of the child is uniquely important for 
understanding the place of CP in the socialization of 
American children. This is because of the tremendous 
variation by age and, as indicated earlier, because 
the age at which CP is considered appropriate has 
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Fig. 1. Prevalence of corporal punishment by child’s age. 
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recently become a focus of attention. Previous re- 
search indicates that CP increases from infancy to 
age 2, stays about the same for ages 3 through 5, and 
decreases steadily from age 5 through 17 (Bachman, 
1967; Straus, 1991, 1994a; Wauchope & Straus, 1990), 
and that pattern was expected to hold for this sample. 


Age and Prevalence of Corporal Punishment 


In Figure | the dashed line is for the observed 
means and the solid line plots the moving average. 
(The moving average controls for random fluctua- 
tions by combining the mean of the observed mean 
for each age and the age just below and just above.) 
Figure | shows that just over a third of infants (chil- 
dren under | year of age) were hit by their parents. 
The rate then rises to a peak at ages 4 and 5, when 


Table II. Number of Cases in Categories Used for ANOVAs 


No. of cases 

Characteristic and category Table III Table IV 
Age of child 

o-1 92 4B 

2-4 190 166 

5-8 230 191 

9-12 228 131 

13-17 246 70 
Gender of child 

Male 503 320 

Female 483 282 
Gender of respondent 

Male 333 181 

Female 653 420 
Age of respondent 

18-29 224 171 

30-39 438 285 

40+ 323 146 
SES quintiles 

1 Low 203 148 

2 139 81 

3 228 145 

4 226 126 

5 High 189 101 
Ethnic group 

White 817 480 

Black 125 97 

Other 44 5 
Single parent 

Yes 324 207 

No 662 395 
Region 

NE 190 101 

Midwest 252 159 

South 328 223 

West 215 119 
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94% of parents said that, during the previous 12 
months, they had used one or more of the types of 
CP included in the CP scale. From there on, the rate 
declined steadily to age 17. However, it is important 
to note that as late as age 13, over 40% of parents 
used CP as a disciplinary technique. 


Age and Chronicity of Corporal Punishment 


Although Figure 1 indicates how many children 
were hit at each age, it does not indicate how often 
parents hit the children in this study. This information 
is given in Figure 2. It refers to those parents who 
used CP at least once during the previous year and 
gives the mean number of times they reported using 
CP. Figure 2 shows that CP was most chronic by 
parents of 2-year-old children. They reported using 
CP an average of 18 times during the previous year. 
The chronicity of CP declined from there on, to a 
mean of six times per year by parents of 14-, 15-, and 
16-year-old children. 
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Fig. 2. Chronicity of corporal punishment by child’s age. 
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Age Differences and Severity of 
Corporal Punishment 


Table III gives the percentage of parents who 
used ordinary CP and more severe types of CP, and 
also two other disciplinary tactics. It uses age catego- 
ries rather than l-year age intervals because, as ex- 
plained in the Method section, single-year categories 
produced too many empty cells for the more rarely 
occurring types of CP. 

Comparing parts A and B of Table III reveals 
a developmental pattern. The milder forms of CP in 
Part A (spanking and slapping) were used most often 
with toddlers (ages 2-4). The more severe and less 
culturally approved forms of CP (see Method section) 
in Part B of Table III were most prevalent in middle 
childhood (ages 5-12 in Table III). Teenagers had 
the lowest prevalence rates, but in our opinion were 
still remarkably high. 

Hitting a child on the bottom with objects such as 
a belt, hairbrush, or stick was, presumably, extremely 
common as recently as the 1940s. Even as recently 
as the 1970s, two thirds of a random sample of the 
population of Texas believed that hitting a child with 
such objects is acceptable (Teske & Parker, 1983). 
Table III indicates that actual use of belts and paddles 
has also not disappeared. More than one in four 
American parents reported having used such objects 
on a child age 5 to 12 in 1995. 

The least frequent forms of CP were slapping 
on the face, head, or ears and pinching. Except for 
infants, from 3 to 8% of children of all age groups 
experienced these two forms of CP. 

Part C of Table HI includes two important 
disciplinary tactics that do not fit neatly into the 
categories “minor” and “severe” CP. The first of 
these, shaking a child, can cause brain injury or 
death to children under 2. So it is an indicator of 
child abuse rather than CP for children that young. 
Although 4.3% of this national sample reported 
shaking a child that was under 2, none of the cases 
of shaking were for infants. On the one hand, this 
makes the statistic less ominous. On the other hand, 
it makes the rate for the 12- to 23-month-old 
children 10.3%. Looking across the Shaking row of 
Table III, about 1 of 10 parents of children of all 
ages except infants and teens used shaking as a 
mode of CP. 

The Threatened to Spank row of Table III de- 
scribes the prevalence of a tactic that, strictly speak- 
ing is a form of verbal aggression, not an act of CP 
as previously defined. It was therefore not one of the 
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Table III. Percentage of Parents using Specific Acts of Corporal Punishment by Age of Child 


Type of corporal punishment o-1 2-4 
A. Ordinary 
Spank on bottom with hand 31.8 72.1 
Slap on hand, arm or leg 36.4 63.3 
B. Severe 
Hit on bottom with object 25 18.1 
Slap on face, head or ears 0.5 48 
Pinch 2.8 2.8 
C. Other 
Shake 43 12.8 
Threatened to spank 22.8 65.5 


items in the CP scale used to obtain the prevalence 
rates in Figures 1 to 3. It is included in Table III, 
however, because it is a form of verbal aggression 
that often leads to the actual use of CP and because 
it is so frequent right up through the teen years. 


Other Child and Parent Characteristics Associated 
with CP 


The analyses in this section are based on 
ANOVAs using eight independent variables, as de- 
scribed in the Method section. The tests of signifi- 
cance for each of the independent variables therefore 
controlled for the level of all the other variables in 
the analysis. The means for each variable in this sec- 
tion have been adjusted for the level of the other 
variables and therefore describes the net effect of the 
variable after controlling for the other independent 
variables. The numbers for each category of the vari- 
ables are given in Table II. 


Age of Parent 


Studies of three nationally representative sam- 
ples of parents found that the younger the parent, 
the greater the prevalence of CP (Day, Peterson, & 
McCracken, 1998; Giles-Sims et al., 1995; Straus, 
1994a). For the current study, although there is a 
tendency for younger parents to be more likely to 
use CP, the second row of Table IV shows that the 
differences were not significant. However, row 2 of 
Table V shows a significant relation of parents’ age 
to the chronicity of CP. Younger parents (18-29) 
used CP an average of 17.1 times during the previous 
12 months in comparison to 12.6 times for those 
30-39 and 9.1 times for parents over 40. This differ- 


Age of child 


5-8 9-12 13-17 F ps 
71.2 43.1 14.0 64.6 01 
47.5 26.9 16.2 28.5 01 
28.4 28.5 15.6 11.3 01 

6.9 2.9 5.8 2.6 02 

7.9 Sl 2.3 2.8 03 
10.8 11.4 5.7 3.0 .02 
70.7 55.6 38.9 26.8 01 
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ence is not the result of younger parents having 
younger children (who, on average, are hit more fre- 
quently) because the analysis controlled for the age 
of the child. 


Socioeconomic Status 


Although some studies have found that the 
higher the SES, the less use of CP (Giles-Sims et 
al., 1995), most have found no important difference 
(Erlanger, 1974a, 1974b). The present study found a 
significant main effect for SES (Table IV, row 3). 
Figure 3 shows that the percentage of parents using 
CP was highest among parents in the lowest quintile 
of the SES scale, and decreased with increasing SES. 
The solid line is for the observed percentage, and the 
dotted line gives the percentage after controlling for 
the other seven independent variables (age and gen- 
der of the parent and the child, the ethnicity of the 
child, single parents, and region). Comparing the two 
lines shows that controlling for these variables low- 
ered the relation of SES to CP, but only slightly. 

We also found significant interactions of SES 
with age of parent and age of child. The interaction 
of SES with age of the parent mainly occurred be- 
cause for younger parents the percentage who used 
CP was high regardless of SES. Thus the main effect 
finding, that the higher the SES, the lower the per- 
centage using CP, applies only to the two older age 
groups (ages. 30 to 39 and 40+). 


Ethnic Group 


Previous research on ethnic differences in CP is 
also contradictory. For example, Straus (1994a) 
found no important difference between African 
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Table FV. Analysis of Variance of Prevalence of Corpora! Punishment (N = 978) 


Source of variation 


Main effects 
Age of child 
Age of parent 
SES 
Ethnicity of child 
Gender of child 
Gender of parent 
Single parent 
Region 

Two-way interactions 
Gender of child X age of child 
Gender of child x Gender of parent 
Gender of child x Age of parent 
Gender of child X SES 
Gender of child x Ethnicity of child 
Gender of child x Single parent 
Gender of child x Region 
Age of child X Gender of parent 
Age of child X Age of Parent 
Age of child X SES 
Age of child X Ethnicity of Child 
Age of child X Single parent 
Age of child x Region 
Gender of parent x age of parent 
Gender of parent X SES 
Gender of parent x ethnicity of child 
Gender of parent x single parent 
Gender of parent x Region 
Age of parent X SES 
Age of parent X Ethnicity of child 
Age of parent X Single parent 
Age of parent X Region 
SES X Ethnicity of child 
SES X Single parent 
SES x Region 
Ethnicity of child X single parent 
Ethnicity of child x region 
Single parent X region 


Americans and Euro-Americans, but Day et al. 
(1998) found more CP by African American parents, 
but only for children age 5 to 11 years; and among 
younger children, only for unmarried mothers. On 
the other hand, Deater-Deckard et al. (1996) and 
Giles-Sims et al. (1995) found more CP by African 
American parents. 

Row 4 of Table IV shows that for this sample there 
was a significant difference between ethnic groups, 
even after controlling for seven other variables, includ- 
ing SES. Seventy percent of African American parents 
reported using CP during the previous year, compared 
to 62% of other minority parents, and 60% of Euro- 
American parents. (Before controlling for SES and 
other demographicvariables listed in Table IV the eth- 


df Mean square f p< 
4 102762.392 63.407 001 
2 1598.307 0.986 373 
4 5157.449 3.182 013 
2 6434.534 3.970 019 
i 11947.483 7.372 007 
1 6539.097 4.035 045 
1 5132.157 3.167 076 
3 10701.384 6.603 001 
4 2792.791 1.723 143 
1 166.825 0.103 748 
2 1741.532 1.075 342 
4 2614.281 1.613 169 
2 2965.120 1.830 161 
1 388.886 0.240 624 
3 253.075 0.156 ,926 
4 7003.780 4.322 .002 
8 770.383 0.475 874 
16 3830.571 2.364 002 
8 2262.647 1.396 194 
4 2929.269 1.807 125 
12 3919.154 2.418 004 
2 2994.410 1.848 158 
4 3222.397 1.988 094 
2 3137.298 1.936 145 
1 1268.802 0.783 377 
3 648.837 0.400 753 
8 3361.851 2.074 036 
4 599.639 0.370 830 
2 1098.502 0.678 508 
6 2870.937 1.771 102 
8 1111.666 0.686 .704 
4 2882.174 1.778 131 
12 2232.964 1.318 371 
2 1851.213 1.142 .320 
6 2414.525 1.490 179 
3 2404.452 1.484 218 


nic differences were even larger. 77% of African 
Americans reported using CP during the previous 12 
months compared to 59% of Euro-Americans.) 
Despite these ethnic differences in the preva- 
lence of CP, the chronicity with which CP was used by 
parents in the three groups did not differ significantly. 


Boys and Girls 


Previous research indicates that boys experience 
more CP than girls at all ages (Day et al., 1998; Giles- 
Sims et al., 1995; Graziano & Namaste, 1990; Straus, 
1994a). In view of the movement toward treating 
boys and girls more similarly, prior findings might 
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Table V. Analysis of Variance of Chronicity of Corporal Punishment (N = 602) 


Source of variation 


Main effects 
Age of child 
Age of parent 
SES 
Ethnicity of child 
Gender of child 
Gender of parent 
Single parent 
Region 

Two-way interactions 
Gender of child X Age of child 
Gender of child X Gender of parent 
Gender of child X Age of parents 
Gender of child X SES 
Gender of child X Ethnicity of child 
Gender of child X Number of parents 
Gender of Child X Region 
Age of Child X Gender of parent 
Age of Child x Age of parents 
Age of Child X SES 
Age of Child X Ethnicity of child 
Age of Child X Number of parents 
Age of Child X Region 
Gender of parent x age of parent 
Gender of parent x SES 
Gender of parent X Ethnicity of child 
Gender of parent X Number of parents 
Gender of parent X Region 
Age of parent X SES 
Age of parent x Ethnicity of child 
Age of parent X Number of parents 
Age of parent X Region 
SES X Race of child 
SES x Single parent 
SES X Region 
Ethnicity of child X Single parent 
Ethnicity of child X Region 
Single parent X Region 


not apply to this sample. However, row 5 of Table 
IV shows that the difference in the percentage of 
boys and girls who experienced CP during the year 
of this survey was statistically significant. Parents re- 
ported using CP with 65% of boys compared to 58% of 
girls. As for chronicity, Table Vindicates a significant 
difference. Of the boys who experienced CP, it oc- 
curred an average of 14.3 times, compared to an aver- 
age of 12.9 times for girls. In addition, Table V shows 
a significant interaction between gender of child and 
child’s age. The deviation from the overall pattern 
was for children ages 2 to 4. At that age there was 
no difference at all in the chronicity of hitting boys 
and girls. Perhaps this is a ceiling effect because-at 
that age, the prevalence rate was 94%. 


df Mean square p< 
4 671.132 3.559 007 
2 1778.131 9.429 .001 
4 306.476 1.625 .167 
2 20.060 0.106 899 
| 1042.373 5.528 .019 
| 180.321 0.956 .329 
| 13.879 0.074 786 
3 176.025 0.933 424 
136 202.215 1.072 298 
4 558.521 0.962 .020 
| 42.521 0.225 635 
2 151.355 0.803 449 
4 153.848 0.816 515 
2 224.182 1.189 306 
1 6.832 0.036 849 
3 69.085 0.366 177 
4 112.081 0.594 667 
8 311.762 1.653 .108 
16 250.500 1.328 175 
8 261.742 1.388 .199 
4 95.515 0.507 731 
12 169.428 0.898 549 
2 163.375 0.866 421 
4 “258.328 1.370 .243 
2 68.094 0.361 697 
| 174.996 0.928 336 
3 347.194 1.841 .139 
8 148.033 0.785 616 
4 60.522 0.321 864 
2 61.344 0.325 722 
6 240.017 1.273 268 
8 226.790 1.203 296 
4 184,546 0.979 419 
12 243.602 1.292 .220 
2 144.996 0.769 464 
6 110.746 0587 741 
3 458.068 2.429 065 


Mothers and Fathers 


Mothers have been shown to use CP more 
than fathers (Straus, 1994a). For the present sample, 
row 6 of Table IV shows that, of the fathers 
interviewed, 58% reported using CP in the previous 
12 months, compared to 64% of the mothers. Table 
V also shows a significant interaction between gen- 
der of the parent and the age of the child: children 
ages 9-12 are an exception to the main effect 
fmding that more mothers use CP than fathers. 
For this age group an almost identical percen- 
tage of mothers and fathers used CP during the 
year of the survey (57% of mothers and 58% ‘of 
fathers). 
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Fig. 3. Prevalence of corporal punishment by socioeconomic 
status of family. 


Single Parent 


Although we found no research that directly 
demonstrates a relationship between single parent- 
hood and CP, research on “physical abuse” (i.e., 
more severe physical assaults on children) shows 
higher rates for single parents (Bolton & MacEach- 
ron, 1987; Gelles, 1989; Giles-Sims & Finkelhor, 
1984). These findings can plausibly be extended to 
CP because single parents are under greater stress 
and may therefore be more likely to use CP. Al- 
though this may be plausible, we did not find a sig- 
nificant difference between parents who were living 
with a partner as compared to single parents and 
there was no significant difference in the chronicity 
of CP among those who used CP. 


Region 


Research on-regional differences in attitudes and 
norms concerning CP has consistently shown more 
widespread endorsement of CP in the South than in 
other-regions (Ellison & Sherkat, 1993; Flynn, 1993; 
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Straus & Mathur, 1996). These studies also found 
that CP was least strongly endorsed in the Northeast. 
In addition, Giles-Sims et al. (1995) found this re- 
gional pattern for actual use of CP. For the present 
study, row 8 of Table IV indicates a significant re- 
gional difference. Specifically, the highest prevalence 
of CP was in the South (69%) and the lowest in the 
Northeast (53%). Table IV also shows a significant 
interaction between age of child and region: The 
West had the lowest rates of CP for the youngest 
and oldest children. The reason for this interaction 
is unclear. 

Although the regions differed significantly in the 
percentage of parents who used CP, there was not a 
significant difference between regions in the chronic- 
ity of CP. 


DISCUSSION 


This research provides estimates of the preva- 
lence, chronicity, severity, and duration of CP based 
on telephone interviews with a nationally representa- 
tive sample of 991 American parents. It also explored 
the extent to which eight characteristics of the chil- 
dren and their families were related to the prevalence 
and chronicity of CP, after controlling for the other 
seven characteristics. 


Prevalence Duration, Chronicity, and Severity of 
Corporal Punishment 


Prevalence and Duration 


We found that almost all toddlers (94%) were 
hit by parents (usually hand slapping or spanking), 
and that for more than a third (35%) CP starts as an 
infant. This is a lower rate of hitting infants than 
found by Korsch, Christian, Gozzi, and Carlson 
(1965) but that is to be expected because the Korsch 
et al. study was for a time when CP was more preva- 
lent and the parents were predominantly low in edu- 
cation and income. 

Our informal observation suggests that CP of 
infants is typically a slap on the hand for something 
such as pushing food off a tray or touching something 
forbidden. Although this is not a severe form of CP, 
the fact that over a third of a nationally representative 
sample of parents hit infants in any way is a startling 
and sad characteristic of American patterns of child 
rearing, and one-that, in our opinion, needs immedi- 
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ate attention. Moreover, the 35% should be regarded 
as a minimum estimate because, in addition to the 
reasons for underestimating CP with young children 
given in the limitations section, the underestimate is 
made even more likely because there is less norma- 
tive support for CP of infants compared to toddlers 
and therefore a greater likelihood of nondisclosure. 

At age 12, just over half of the parents were 
using CP. This can be interpreted as indicating that 
CP typically continues for 12 years. It means that, 
although about half of parents stop hitting their child 
by age 12, CP continues beyond that age for the other 
half. About one out of five parents of children ages 
16 and 17 reported hitting them that year. 


Chronicity 


At every age, the more often parents use CP 
(“chronicity”), the greater the probability of subse- 
quent behavior problems such as aggression and 
other antisocial behavior, anger and alienation, lower 
academic achievement, and depression (Straus, 
1994a; Straus & Paschall, 1998; Straus et al., 1997). 
Given the fact that chronicity affects the risk of harm- 
ful side effects, it is fortunate that despite the near 
universality of hitting toddlers, there are large differ- 
ences in how often the parents who use CP do it. For 
example, among children hit as teenagers, chronicity 
ranged from just once that year to 35 times, and the 
mean was 6.7 times (Mdn = 4). This indicates that 
when parents hit a teenager, it is not usually, as some 
might think, an isolated event triggered by some ex- 
treme circumstance, but rather a recurring pattern 
of violence in the relationship of these parents with 
their child. 

The chronicity estimates for toddlers in this 
study (e.g., 18 times in the past year for 2-year-olds) 
are almost certainly vast underestimates because the 
study used a l-year reporting period. Studies using 
a l-week reporting period (Giles-Sims et af., 1995; 
Holden et al., 1995; Straus et al., 1997) find means of 
2 to 3 times a week, which if multiplied by 52, implies 
a seven times higher level of chronicity. We think 
the underestimate occurs because CP is such a taken- 
for-granted and unremarkable event that parents do 
not realize how often they do it. 


Severity 


Although most CP is in the form of slapping 
hands or buttocks, use of traditionally approved im- 
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plements such as a hairbrush, paddle, stick, or belt 
has by no means died out. Use of such implements 
is still legal in every state, provided there is no injury, 
or in some states no mark that lasts more than about 
a day. At the same time, there is a growing belief 
that using a belt or paddle on a child’s bottom is 
physical abuse. If use of these implements were ille- 
gal, the results of this study would lead one to con- 
clude that, among parents of children in middle child- 
hood, more than a quarter engaged in a criminal 
assault on their child during the year of this study. 
In addition, 10% of parents of a l-year-old child re- 
ported shaking the child, which is an act that carries 
a high risk of brain injury for children that young. 


Minimum Estimates 


Although the rates just presented are extremely 
high, they are probably minimum estimates of the ex- 
perience of American children. In part this is because 
of nondisclosure. CP is culturally normative and ex- 
pected, and parents who never use CP are the objects 
of informal pressures to spank a persistently misbe- 
having child (Carson, 1986; Straus, 1994a; Straus & 
Mathur, 1996). Thus, for children within the culturally 
approved ages, intentional nondisclosure was proba- 
bly minimal. However, for infants (i.e., under | year) 
and teenagers, the absence of cultural approval proba- 
bly means that some CP was not reported. 

The I-year recall period used for this study, al- 
though probably providing the best estimate of preva- 
lence, results in a large underestimate of chronicity, 
especially for toddlers. As suggested previously, at 
this age, CP tends to be such an everyday occurrence 
(almost literally as well as figuratively) that many 
parents would have to use a calculator to provide a 
reasonable annual estimate. The fact that many par- 
ents do not realize how often they use CP was demon- 
strated in a pioneer study of CP which found that the 
frequency of spanking as recalled during an interview 
was only one sixth of the frequency as recorded in a 
parenting diary (Goodenough, 1931/1975). On the 
other hand, because many toddlers and most older 
children are not hit every week, the best estimate of 
prevalence probably requires data for both a l-week 
and a |-year reporting period (Straus, 1998). 

The budget limitations of the study restricted 
the interviews to only one parent in each family. If 
the other parent had been interviewed, the preva- 
lence rate would be higher because there are families 
where one parent uses CP and the other does not. 
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For the more typical situation, where both parents 
use CP, chronicity would have been higher. 


Relation of CP to Child and Family Characteristics 


In addition to investigating the relation of the 
age of the child to CP, we examined seven other 
characteristics of the children and the families. 

Boys and Girls. Our finding that boys were hit 
more than girls is consistent with the six previous 
studies cited earlier, and even with a study of homi- 
cides of infants (Straus, 1987). Despite a trend toward 
equality in methods of bringing up boys and girls, 
boys are still subjected to more violent socialization. 
An ironic aspect of this gender difference in socializa- 
tion is that CP is intended to produce a better be- 
haved child, but numerous studies show that boys 
tend to have higher rates of misbehavior than girls. 
Perhaps there is an innate tendency of boys to be 
less compliant and this leads to the greater use of CP 
on boys. Whatever the role of genetic difference, 
socialization differences are also likely to be impor- 
tant. For example, a longitudinal study of antisocial 
behavior in a large national sample (Straus e¢ al., 
1997) found that CP was counterproductive in the 
long run, and that the counterproductive effect was 
stronger for boys than for girls. Because boys start 
experiencing more CP in infancy, these findings sug- 
gest that the greater misbehavior rate of boys may 
reflect their higher rate of having been exposed to 
this form of violent socialization. 

Mothers and Fathers. In this study as in many 
others, more mothers than fathers used CP. However, 
mothers who used CP did not do it more often than 
fathers. Perhaps in some families the father is the 
disciplinarian and this may explain why their rates 
are close to those of mothers despite spending less 
time with children. It also needs to be noted that the 
difference between mothers and fathers is only six 
percentage points (64% for mothers and 58% for fa- 
thers). If, for example, mothers spend twice the 
amount of time with children as fathers, the rate for 
fathers would need to be doubled to equalize the 
time at risk. That would raise the rate for fathers to 
over 100%. Although we do not have any reasonable 
way of statistically adjusting for time at risk, one 
might infer that, given the much greater time at risk 
for mothers, the small difference between mothers 
and fathers indicates a lower propensity to hit chil- 
dren by mothers than fathers. That interpretation is 
consistent with studies showing that mothers have 
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less favorable attitudes to CP than fathers (Straus, 
Gelles, & Steinmetz, 1980; Straus & Mathur, 1996). 
It is also consistent with research by Check (1979). 
Check compared male and female teachers, which 
equalizes time exposure, and found a higher rate of 
CP by male teachers. 

Age of Parent. Although previous research 
found that a larger percentage of younger parents 
(those ages 18 to 29) hit their children than older 
parents (Day et al., 1998; Giles-Sims et al., 1995; 
Straus, 1994a), there was no significant difference 
for this sample. However, we did find a significant 
difference in chronicity. That is, among those who 
used CP, younger parents did it 38% more often than 
older parents. This is consistent with a large literature 
showing that youthfulness is associated with all kinds 
of violence from shoves to murder (Sampson & Laub, 
1992), and is especially strongly related to intrafamily 
violence (Connelly & Straus, 1992; Stets & Straus, 
1990). Among the explanations offered for youthful 
propensity to violence are lower social integration, 
lack of experience and judgment, and greater alcohol 
abuse. There are many other possibilities; for exam- 
ple, younger parents may be under more economic 
stress. 

Socioeconomic Status. There are important theo- 
retical reasons for expecting CP to be more prevalent 
among the lowest socioeconomic sectors of society. 
For example, low SES parents are under greater 
stress and have more children, both of which are 
related to use of CP (Straus & Asdigian, 1997; Turner, 
In press). In addition, low SES families tend to reside 
in areas of high violence. Consequently, despite the 
inconsistency of previous research, we expected to 
find, and did find, that the lower the SES, the higher 
the percentage of parents who used CP. In addition, 
we also found significant interactions of SES with the 
age of the parent and with the age of the child. The 
interaction with age of parent occurs because, for 
younger parents (18-29), there was no relationship 
between SES and CP. In all five of the SES quintiles, , 
young parents had high rates of hitting children. This 
could be due to the combination of younger parents 
tending to have children in the toddler ages and the 
fact that almost everyone (94%) hits toddlers. How- 
ever, having younger children is not likely to be the 
explanation for the greater use of CP by young par- 
ents in this study because we controlled for age of 
the child. Perhaps the high propensity to violence by 
young people overrides the violence reducing effect 
of high SES. 

Ethnic Group. Our initial comparison of African 
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American parents with Euro-American parents 
found a large difference in use of CP. After control- 
ling for SES and demographic differences, this was 
reduced to a 10% difference (70% for African Ameri- 
can parents compared to 60% for Euro-American 
parents). The significant difference after controlling 
for these variables is consistent with the evidence 
that African Americans endorse CP more strongly 
than other ethnic groups (Straus & Mathur, 1996). 
However, despite the larger percentage using CP, 
and the greater support for CP by African Americans, 
those who used CP did not do it more frequently 
than did Euro-American parents who used CP. There 
is debate over whether the approval and use of CP 
by African Americans is a legacy of their culture prior 
to enslavement or a legacy of the physical brutality 
to which African Americans were subjected during 
slavery (Alvy, 1987; Grier & Cobbs, 1968; Polite, 
1996), but that issue cannot be addressed with the 
data from this study. 

Single Parents. Although on the basis of stress 
theory, single parents might be expected to be more 
likely to use CP, no relationship was found. If stress 
is a determinant of CP, perhaps the stress of bringing 
up children without the financial and supervisory con- 
tributions of a partner are counterbalanced by being 
freed from a stressful marriage. 

Region. As in previous studies, we found that 
the highest rate of CP was by parents in the South 
and the lowest in the Northeast. However, there were 
only small and not significant differences in chronic- 
ity. So, although more Southern parents use CP, they 
do not do it more often. 


Chronicity is Less Variable 


We examined the relation of eight child and fam- 
ily characteristics to CP. Six of the eight were signifi- 
cantly related to the prevalence of CP, but only three 
of the eight were related to the chronicity of CP. For 
example, although more low SES parents used CP, 
high SES parents who used CP hit their children as 
frequently as low SES parents who also used CP. 
Moreover, among the three variables that were sig- 
nificantly related to the chronicity of CP, there 
seemed to be less difference between categories of 
those variables’than there was for prevalence. Re- 
search on why chronicity is relatively constant may 
lead to important insights about the processes under- 
lying parental use of CP. 
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The Prevalence of Corporal Punishment 


High Rates for Al] Categories of Children and 
Families. Although a number of statistically signifi- 
cant differences have been reported, with the excep- 
tion of the age of the child, the findings are really 
about differences in the degree to which CP is preva- 
lent, not about whether CP occurs under some condi- 
tions and rarely under others. For example, 69% of 
parents in the South hit their child during the previ- 
ous 12 months, compared to 53% in the Northeast. 
However, it is equally important to read this finding 
as showing that over half of parents in the “low” 
region (the Northeast) hit their child in the previous 
12 months. Moreover, that is the average for children 
of all ages. For toddlers, the rate is 90% in the South 
and 74% in the Northeast. Thus, almost all children 
in the South experience violent child rearing, but so 
do three out of four children in the least violent 
region of the United States. 


Limitations 


Sample and Reporting Period. Although the 
sample for this study is large and as nationally repre- 
sentative as the best current technology permits, the 
sample does not include the 6% of households that 
lack telephones. 

Underestimation of CP for Toddlers. Given pre- 
vious studies which found an average of two to three 
spankings a week for toddlers, it is unrealistic to 
expect parents of toddlers to be able to recall and 
report how many times they used CP in the past year. 

Individual Differences. One can also go too far 
in emphasizing the near universality of CP. Almost 
all American children may have been hit at some 
time in their lives by their parents, but for some it is 
a rare occurrence and for others it is a part of their 
daily experience. Most are spanked or slapped on 
the hand, and more than one out of four are hit 
with hairbrushes or belts. The large child-to-child 
variation also has important implications. If, as seems 
to be the case, the effects of CP are a “dose’‘-related 
phenomenon, the risks to children from CP will vary 
widely. It may take a relatively large dose to have 
an adverse side effect. However, the available evi- 
dence is equivocal and research is needed on whether 
the effects of CP are linear or, for example, expo- 
nential. 

Other Dimensions of CP. Although this study 
provides data on four dimensions of CP (prevalence, 
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chronicity, severity, and duration), it does not present 
a full picture of this mode of discipline. A full under- 
standing requires information on other important 
dimensions, for example, impulsivity (Straus & Mou- 
radian, 1998), whether CP is accompanied by expla- 
nation, consistency, and whether CP is viewed as 
legitimate by the parent, the child, and the com- 
munity. 


Implications for Professional Education and 
Clinical Practice 


The implications to be suggested are based on 
the belief, stated in the Introduction, that parents 
should never use CP. This belief is an extrapolation 
from a large body of research summarized in a meta- 
analysis by Thompson (in press). Thompson analyzed 
88 studies and 117 effect size estimates, and found 
that “although. . . corporal punishment does secure 
children’s immediate compliance, it also increases the 
likelihood of eleven negative outcomes.” 

The evidence, however, is less conclusive than 
this suggests because, despite a degree of consistency 
of findings that is rare in social science research, al- 
most all the studies were cross-sectional, and even 
the longitudinal studies failed to control for Time 1 
misbehavior, thus leaving unresolved the crucial issue 
of causal direction. However, that has been changed 
by five recent longitudinal studies (Brezina, 1999; 
Gunnoe & Mariner, 1997; Simons, Lin, & Gordon, 
1998; Straus & Paschall, 1998; Straus et al., 1997). 
Each controlled for misbehavior at Time | and found 
that the more CP a child experienced to correct that 
misbehavior at Time 1, the greater the extent of mal- 
adaptive behavior at Time 2. In short, these studies 
indicate that CP is counterproductive. It increases the 
probability of aggressive and other antisocial behav- 
ior and also increases the risk of other types of mal- 
adaptive behavior as a child and as an adult. But 
these longitudinal studies are also not without limita- 
tions. For example, no longitudinal study to date has 
provided data on children who were never spanked. 
Consequently, the empirical evidence indicates only 
a need to reduce the frequency and severity of CP. 
Our belief that children should never be hit repre- 
sents a plausible extrapolation from these data and 
from our values, just as the view that it is sometimes 
necessary to spank represents the scientifically un- 
proven values and beliefs of those who hold that view. 

Fortunately, the issue of reduction versus total 
elimination of CP does not need to be resolved for 
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the results of this research to have important implica- 
tions for parents and clinical practice. This is because 
the results indicate such a high prevalence and chro- 
nicity of CP. Consequently, even those who believe 
that CP is sometimes necessary are likely to agree 
on the need for remedial steps. For example, the pro- 
CP members of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
conference on discipline believe that CP should be 
confined to children ages 2 to 6 years and that only 
the open hand should be used, and even this should 
be done only rarely (Friedman & Schonberg, 1996). 
By contrast, this study revealed high prevalence rates 
for children outside the recommended ages: 35% for 
infants, 60% for both 1- and 10-year-olds, 44% for 
13-year-olds, and 20% for 16- and 17-year-old chil- 
dren. In addition, for 28% of children ages 5 to 12, 
CP was not restricted to the open hand but included 
being hit with objects. 

Make Information on CP Available. The ex- 
tremely high frequency and severity of CP by parents 
of all SES and ethnic groups and regions applies, on 
average, to both mothers and fathers, to parents of 
all ages, to both boys and girls, to all ethnic and SES 
groups and regions. This needs to be part of the 
information base of parents, researchers, and clini- 
cians. One obvious way to accomplish this would 
be an increase in the space devoted to CP in child 
development and child psychology textbooks from 
the present average of three tenths of a page (de- 
scribed in the Introduction). If that were to occur, 
we believe the information would be perceived as so 
inconsistent with the now implicit standard of “only 
rarely,” and only with children ages 2 to 6 (Fried- 
man & Schonberg, 1996), that it will lead many par- 
ents to reconsider the extent to which they use CP, 
and lead many clinicians to include information about 
CP in their assessment and work with clients. 

Developmentalists Should Educate Parents 
About the Dangers of CP. The evidence that CP is 
an almost universal aspect of American parental be- 
havior (although to widely varying degrees), together 
with the increasingly conclusive evidence that CP has 
harmful side effects, suggests that developmentalists 
should address CP in their research and clinical work. 
We recommend determining the extent to which a 
client uses CP as a routine procedure, and discussing 
the pros, cons, and alternatives with parents. In our 
opinion, and that of the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics (1998), the evidence now available requires 
unambiguously recommending little or no use of this 
child-rearing practice which, when stripped of euphe- 
misms such as “a good hard spanking,” “physical 
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punishment,” and “a quick swat on the behind,” can 
be seen as a culturally approved system of physical 
attacks on children. 
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This article presents rates of violence against dating partners by students at 31 universi- 
ties in 16 countries (5 in Asia and the Middle East, 2 in Australia-New Zealand, 6 in 
Europe, 2 in Latin America, 16 in North America). Assault and injury rates are pre- 
sented for males and females at each of the 31 universities, A t the median university, 29% 
of the students physically assaulted a dating partner in the previous 12 months (range = 
17% to 45% and 7% had physically injured a partner (range = 2% to 20%). The results 
reveal both important differences and stmilaritics between universities. Perhaps the most 
important similarity is the high rate of assault perpetrated by both male and female 
students in all the countries. 


Keywords: dating violence; violence against dating partners 


It is now widely recognized that relationships between partners 
in marital, cohabiting, and dating relationships are often violent 
(Barnett, Miller-Perrin, & Perrin, 1997; Gelles & Straus, 1988). 
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However, it is not as well known that dating couples are even 
more likely to be violent than married couples, despite the fact 
that the higher rate has been demonstrated by more than SO stud- 
ies, Starting in the 1980s (Stets & Straus, 1989; Sugarman & 
Hotaling, 1989). Numerous studies in the United States and Can- 
ada have found an extremely high prevalence of physical assault 
on dating partners by university students. For example, in Can- 
ada and the United States, 20% to 40% of students report one or 
more assaults in the previous 12 months (Sugarman & Hotaling, 
1989). University studies have also indicated similar rates of 
physical assault by men and by women (Sugarman & Hotaling, 
1989), except for sexual assault when women are overwhelmingly 
the victims (Hines & Saudino, 2003; Zweig, Barber, & Eccles, 
1997). For purposes of primary prevention (Cowen, 1978; 
A. O'Leary & Sweet-Jemmott, 1995), it is vital to increase our un- 
derstanding of the etiology of this dating couple violence because 
it can establish patterns that persist over a lifetime (O'Leary et al., 
1989; O'Leary, Malone, & Tyree, 1994). 

An important step in this regard is to put the North American 
rates in some broader context. International comparisons, for 
instance, should help in understanding the cultural and social 
organizational roots of dating violence and begin identifying dis- 
tinguishing correlates. This article provides preliminary data on 
the extent to which the high rates of dating violence are found in 
other countries and gender differences in dating partner violence 
ineach of 31 university samples in 16 countries. These are the first 
sites of a planned 30-country study. We also present prelimi- 
nary results on the cross-national reliability and validity of the 
measures of physical violence based on the revised Conflict 
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Tactics scales (CTS2; Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugarman, 
1996). 

The International Dating Violence Study is focused on the dat- 
ing relationships of university students for a number of reasons: 
(a) Data on university students can be obtained in a uniform way 
by inexpensive questionnaires. This puts participation in the 
study within the resources of investigators in many countries; (b) 
In many countries, heterosexual relationships in the form of "dat- 
ing" are more likely to exist among university students than in 
other sectors of the population; (c) As indicated above, a large 
number of studies show that physical assaults occur very fre- 
quently among student dating couples; (d)Students constitute a 
sizeable population in many countries. In the United States, for 
example, there are about 15 million currently enrolled in col- 
leges and universities; (e) Students are at a formative period in 
their lives, especially in relation to the development of appropri- 
ate patterns of behavior with apartner. The patterns manifested at 
this age are often enduring features of their relationship (Murphy 
& O'Leary, 1989; O'Leary et al., 1989; O'Leary et al., 1994; Pan, 
Neidig, & O'Leary, 1994). 


DEFINITION OF DATING 


For the purposes of this study, dating was defined as a dyadic 
relationship involving meeting for social interaction and joint 
activities with an explicit or implicit intention to continue the rela- 
tionship until one or the other party terminates or until some 
other more committed relationship is established (e.g., cohabit- 
ing, engagement, or marriage). The social norms for dating and 
actual dating behavior differ according to many dimensions, 
including individual differences, racial/ethnic and socioeco- 
nomic group differences, historical era, and cultural context. De- 
spite these differences, there are also some inherent structural 
similarities; for example, it is a dyadic relationship and the parties 
usually invest time and energy Therefore, social interactional 
processes typical of dyads are likely to apply, regardless of 
whether the relationship was arranged by parents or friends, by 
newspaper or by Internet, or by one party initiating the develop- 
ment of a relationship. Thus, the principles of theories such as 
exchange theory and conflict theory could apply to these types of 
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relationships (whatever they are named) in diverse national 
contexts. 


METHOD 


THE INTERNATIONAL DATING VIOLENCE STUDY 


The International Dating Violence Study is being conducted by 
members of a researchconsortiumlocated at universities in every 
major world region. A detailed description of the study, including 
the questionnaire and all other key documents, is available on the 
Web site http:/ /pubpages.unh.edu/~mas2. The procedures to 
protect the rights and safety of the participants were reviewed by 
appropriate authorities at each university. These procedures 
included explaining the purpose of the study and the fact that the 
questionnaire contains questions on sensitive issues, including 
sexual relationships. The same information was printed on the 
cover page of the questionnaire. 

The members of the International Dating Violence Research 
Consortium administered the dating violence questionnaire to 
students at their respective universities. There is a core question- 
naire that each member of the consortium translated and then 
back-translated to maintain "conceptual equivalence” (Straus, 
1969) across the sites. In addition, the questionnaire has space for 
members to add questions to measure variables that are uniquely 
important for their site or to measure constructs that are needed to 
test a theory of particular interest. These procedures allow the 
benefits of both standardized measures for all the sites and also 
the benefits of culturally informed investigations of unique issues 
in each university. The present article is primarily descriptive. 
However, future articles will focus on testing theories that might 
explain the differences in dating violence between universities 
and differences between individuals within universities. 


SAMPLES 


The 31 university sites used in this study are listed in Table 1. 
The number of cases at each site ranged from 132 to 741, witha 
mean of 279. The questionnaires were usually administered in 
classes taught by members of the consortium and in other classes 
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TABLE 1 
Characteristics of Students by University 


Mean 
Relationship Social 
va Mean Length Desirability 
Liniversity Site N Female Age (months) Senle Score 
Total 8,666 68.3 22.0 13.7 34.0 
Asia & Middle East 
HKG-Hong Kong 220 60.5 23.8 12.5 33.3 
IND-Pune 229 58.1 22.0 13.9 33.2 
ISR-Emekzyr] 442 80.5 23.3 12.7 34.3 
KOR-Pusan 313 63.6 24.2 104 31.7 
SGP-Smgapore 279 68.8 24.8 17.2 32.8 
Australia & New Zealand 
AUS5-Adelaide 270 80.7 23.3 15.6 33.8 
NZL-Christchurch 134 77.6 21.2 12.6 32.2 
Europe 
BEL-Fiemish 532 76.3 20.3 14.5 34.0 
CHE-French 288 67.0 21.8 16.0 33.3 
CHE-German 201 68.2 19.3 13.9 34,9 
DEU-Freiburg 169 57.4 23.8 13.5 32.1 
NDL-Amsterdam 174 71.8 21.9 14.1 34,3 
PRT-Braga 200 38,5 22.0 15.6 35.4 
Latin America 
BRA-Sao Pauio 432 64.8 21.3 13.2 34.6 
MEX-Juarez 254 81.5 20.7 13.0 37.0 
North America 
CAN-Hamilton 300 86.0 21.5 15.2 33.4 
CAN-London 145 54.5 19.4 10.8 33.2 
CAN-Monirea! 329 778 23.6 16.9 34.5 
CAN-Toronto 293 64.2 20.2 13.0 34.1 
CAN- Winnipeg 133 87.2 21.7 14.9 32.9 
USA-Cincinnati 406 48.0 20.5 13.3 34.1 
USA-Indiana 273 70.0 19.8 12.5 34.7 
USA-Louisiana 182 59.3 21.4 12.3 36.1 
USA-Mississippi 268 89.6 28.8 18.7 35.5 
USA-NN 1 744 68.5 19.8 91 33.5 
USA-NH 2 374 74,7 20.7 13.4 34.5 
USA-Pennsyivania 215 75.8 20.1 11.2 33.4 
USA-TX NCDCHS 132 72.0 20.8 413.2 33.2 
USA-TX-Mexico 280 57.5 24.4 16.0 35.5 
USA-TX-New Mexico 267 53.6 23.7 15.3 34.1 
USA-Utah 191 62.3 21.9 11.7 33.5 


for which they could make arrangements. Almost all were crimi- 
nology, psychology, and sociology undergraduate courses. Thus, 
it is a convenience sample. The results describe what was found 
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for the students in those classes in each country and cannot be 
taken as representative of students in general. 

Some of the characteristicsof the students in each site are given 
in Table 1. Of the 8,666 students in Table I, only those who had 
been in a dating relationship lasting a month or more were used 
for this article. This varied from 100% to less than one third in 
Pune, India, where heterosexual dating is not part of the culture. 
In addition, as in other surveys, not every student answered 
every question. To respect the privacy and the voluntary nature 
of participation, the instructions emphasized that respondents 
were free-to not participate by putting a blank questionnaire in 
the box. Less than 2% chose that option. They were also told that 
they could omit any question they did not wish to answer. Of 
students who answered the questionnaire, there were few omis- 
sions. For example, 94% answered all the questions for the Con- 
flict Tactics scales (CTS). Listwise deletion was used when com- 
puting the CTS scores, resulting in a loss from the sample of 6% of 
the students. 

The completed questionnaires were examined for questionable 
response patterns, such as reporting an injury but not reporting 
any assaults as having occurred, or cases with an implausible 
response, such as attacking partner witha knife or gun 10 or more 
times in the past year. About 4% of the cases were identified as 
questionable and were removed from the sample. 


MEASURES OF PARTNER VIOLENCE 


Physical assault and injury were measured by the CTS2 (Straus 
et al., 1996). The CTS2 provides separate scores for "minor" and 
"severe" assaults and injury. The difference between the CTS2 
score for minor and severe assaults is similar to the legal distinc- 
tion between "simple" and "aggravated" assault. When rates are 
based on both the minor and severe acts, it will be identified as the 
"overall" or total rate. 


PHYSICAL ASSAULT 


The specific items in the CYS2 used to measure assault are: 
Minor assault: threw something at my partner that could hurt, 
twisted my partner's arm or hair, pushed or shoved my partner, 
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grabbed my partner, slapped my partner; severe assault: used a 
knifeor gun on my partner, punched or hit my partner with some- 
thing that could hurt, choked my partner, slammed my partner 
against a wall, beat up my partner, burned or scalded my partner 
on purpose, kicked my partner. 


Injury. The items in the CTS Minor Injury scale are: had a 
sprain, bruise, or small cut because of a fight with my partner; felt 
physical pain that still hurt the next day because of a fight with my 
partner; and for the Severe Injury scale: passed out from being hit 
on the head by my partner ina fight; went toa doctor because of a 
fight with my partner; needed to see a doctor because of a fight 
with my partner, but I didn't; had a broken bone from a fight with 
my partner. 


Prevalence vafe. The CTS2 asks respondents how many times 
they committed any of the acts in the past year and how many 
times their partner had done so. The prevalence rate is the per- 
centage of respondents who reported one or more of the acts in 
each scale. 


MEASURES OF 
RESPONDENT CHARACTERISTICS 


Gender. Males were coded as | and femalesas 2. About 2 out of 3 
students in the sample are female. The predominance of females 
occurred because most of the classes in which the questionnaire 
was administered were courses in psychology and sociology, 
where women tend to predominate. However, there is also con- 
siderable variation among universities. For example, in the Portu- 
guese sample, only 40% are female. Because of the predominance 
of women and because of the importance of gender differences, 
all analyses were replicated for each gender, and separate results 
for male and female students are reported. 


Socioeconomic status (SES), A scale to measure socioeconomic 
status was computed using the number of years of education 
completed by the student's father and mother and family income. 
Each of these three variables was transformed to z scores and 
summed. The sum was transformed to a zscore. This approach to 
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measuring SES provides a score that has the same interpretation 
at all sites regardless of variations in the educational system or the 
wealth or poverty of the nation. Specifically, the scores indicate 
the number of standard deviations above or below the mean of 
the families of all students in the sample at their university. 


Social Desirability scale. Research that uses self-reported data 
needs to take into account the tendency of some respondents to 
minimize socially undesirable behavior. This study used the 
Social Desirability scale of the Personal and Relationships Profile 
(Straus, Hamby, Boney-McCoy, & Sugarinan, 1999; Straus & 
Mouradian, 1999). This is a 13-item scale adapted from the 
Reynolds short form of the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 
scale (Reynolds, 1982). The scale measures the degree to whicha 
respondent tends to avoid disclosing undesirable behavior. The 
items in the scale consist of behaviors that are undesirable but true 
of almost everyone, such as "I have never deliberately said some- 
thing that hurt someone's feelings."" Consequently, the more of 
these almost universal items a respondent denies, the more likely 
the respondent is to also deny more seriously undesirable infor- 
mation, such as assaulting a partner and other forms of crime. The 
theoretical range of the Social Desirability scale is from 13 to 52. 
For this sample, the scores ranged from 18 to 52, with a mean of 
34.2 and an SD of 4.8. Because of the importance of confounding 
with social desirability, all subsequent analyses control for score 
on the Social Desirability scale. 


Age. The students ranged in age from 18 to 40. The mean was 
21.9, but there were two universities where the students were sig- 
nificantly younger (Juarez,Mexico, and New Hampshire, United 
States).Itis well established that the younger a couple is, the more 
likely there is to be violence in the relationship (Stets & Straus, 
1989). Because the sites varied significantly in age, this variable 
was controlled in the analysis of university-to-university differ- 
ences in violence against a partner. 


Relationship length. The students had been in the relationship 
they described for periods ranging from 1 month to more than 2 
‘years. The median number of months was 13, and the mean 
almost 14. Because the nature of a relationship can change over 
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time, it is important to control for this variable when comparing 
the universities. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


Because the purpose of this article is to describe the prevalence 
of violence against dating partners, the main mode of data analy- 
sis was to compute the rates at each of the 31 universities and 
present them in tables listing the 31 sites in rank order. The rank 
order tables permit easy identification of the sites that are low, 
middle, and high in physical assault and injury of dating part- 
ners. Because gender is such an important aspect of violence 
between partners, all tables provide separate rates for male and 
female perpetrators. The psychometric adequacy of the rates of 
assault and injury was investigated by computing the alpha coef- 
ficients of internal consistency reliability for each site. Correlation 
analyses, controlling for social desirability response bias, were 
used to provide preliminary evidence on construct validity. Be- 
cause the N for the correlation analyses is low (31 sites), to mini- 
mize Type Lf error, the .10 level of significance was used to eval- 
uate statistical significance. 


RELIABILITY A ND CONFOUNDING 
WITH SOCIAL DESIRABILITY 


Although the CTS has been used in hundreds of studies, most 
have been studies in North America, and the studies outside of 
North America have seldom reported reliability coefficients. The 
International Dating Violence Study provided an opportunity to 
examine the cross-national reliability and validity of the CTS. 
Tables giving the alpha coefficients of reliability for each of the 31 
sites are in Straus (2004).The mean alpha coefficient for the Physi- 
cal Assault scale was .88; for the Injury scale, it was .89. Although 
both of these are high average levels of internal consistency reli- 
ability, there was more variability for the Injury scale. For the 
Physical Assault scale, only 2 of the 31 sites had coefficients below 
.70, whereas for the Injury scale, five of the coefficients were be- 
low .70. 

Ascale that purports to measure socially undesirable behavior, 
such as perpetration of physical assaults or injury, might have a 
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high level of internal consistency reliability because some respon- 
dents consistently avoid disclosing that type of behavior. Conse- 
quently, it is important to determine whether the differences 
between sites are an artifact of confounding differences in will- 
ingness to disclose socially undesirable behavior and beliefs. The 
righthand column df Table 1 gives the mean Social Desirability 
scale scores for each of the 31 university sites. Correlation analysis 
found that the higher the score on the Social Desirability scale, the 
lower the rate of physical assault and injury, indicating that the 
Social Desirability scale is operating as intended. However, these 
correlations were low. The mean correlation for the Physical 
Assault scale was —.17 (range = ~.03 to —.23) and ~.09 for Injury 
(range = 0D to -.23). These correlations are not high enough to be 
an important threat to validity. Nevertheless, to be on the safe 
side, the correlations to be presented later controlled for score on 
the Social Desirability scale. 


RESULTS 


PREVALENCE OF PHYSICAL ASSAULT 


Pltysical assault overall. The underlined number in the Total col- 
umn of Table 2A shows that, at the median university, 29% of the 
students had physically assaulted a dating partner in the previ- 
ous 12 months. In addition, comparing the bottom and the top fig- 
ures in the Total column shows that the rates ranged from 17% to 
45%. Thus, at the universities with the highest rates, physical 
assaults occurred about 2.5 times more often than at the universi- 
ties with the lowest rates. Although this is an extremely large vari- 
ation from university to university, itis alsoimportant that even at 
the university with the lowest rate, 17%of the students had physi- 
cally assaulted a dating partner in the previous 12 months. 


Gender differences. The columns for Males and Females in Table 
2A show that the rank order of the sites was similar for male and 
female students. The last column of Table 2A shows that at 21 of 
the 31 universities, a larger percentage of women than men 
assaulted a datingpartner. This confirms internationally a pattern 
that has been found in many studies of students at US. 
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universities (Archer, 2000; Sugarman & Hotaling, 1989). A 
detailed analysis of gender differences in physical assault in 4 of 
the International Dating Violence Study sites is provided else- 
where (Straus & Ramirez, 2002). 


SEVERE PHYSICAL ASSAULT 


Most of the assaults in the overall measure were relatively 
minor attacks, such as slapping or throwing things at a partner. 
The Severe Assault subscale of the CTS2 permits comparing the 
universities with respect to more dangerous attacks, such as 
punching and attacks with objects. Table 2B gives the rates of 
severe assault at each of the 31 sites. At the median university, 9.4% 
of the students had severely assaulted a partner in the previous 12 
months. At 3 universities, the rates were 20% or higher. Even at the 
universities with the lowest rates, more than 4% of the students had 
seriously assaulted a partner in the year covered by this study. 

The rank order of severe assaults, although it is correlated .73 
with the rank order of the overall assault rate, also differs in some 
important ways. For example, an important discrepancy occurs 
for the Amsterdam site. For overall assaults, Amsterdam is at the 
middle of the distribution, but for severe assaults, Amsterdam 
has the lowest rate. The opposite difference occurs for the Israeli 
site, for which the overall assault rate is among the lowest, but the 
severe assault rate is at the middle of the distribution. 

The percentage of female students who severely assaulted a 
partner also tended to be greater than the percentage of male stu- 
dents, but this occurred less often than for the overall assault mea- 
sure. For overall assaults (which were primarily minor attacks), 
the rate for women exceeded the rate for men in 21 of the 31 sites, 
whereas for severe assaults, the higher rate for perpetration by 
women occurred in somewhat fewer but still a majority of the 
sites (18 of the 31 sites). 


PREVALENCE OF INJURY 


Data on injuries is important because it provides an indication 
of the extent to which the assaults inflicted by university students 
on dating partners is a serious crime with harmful effects for vic- 
tims. The rates of injury perpetrated by the students in this study 
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are extremely high. Table 3A shows that at the median university, 
6.7% of the students had inflicted an injury on a dating partner in 
the previous 12 months, witha range of 1.5% to 20%. There was no 
university at which the injury rate was zero. Table 3B shows that 
there are 4 sites where no students reported perpetrating a severe 
injury, such as injuries that require medical attention. Neverthe- 
less, the median is still very high—more than 2% —and there are 4 
sites with rates of more than 5% severe injury 

Most research on injuries from partner violence shows much 
higher rates of injury inflicted by men than women (Stets & 
Straus, 1990; Straus, 1997). Table 3A shows that among the stu- 
dents in this study, although the rates for males were higher than 
those for females in 18 of the 31 sites (S8%of the sites), the amount 
by which the male rate exceeds the female rate is often not very great. 

For severe injuries, perpetration by male students was greater 
than the rate of injuries inflicted by female students in 21 of the 31 
sites. However, there were no severe injuries at four sites. Among 
the 27 sites with at least one instance of severe injury, the perpetra- 
tion rate was higher for males in 78% of the sites. 


CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 


The large differences between sites presented above suggest 
that the measures of violence between dating partners have ade- 
quate sensitivity. As discussed previously, the measures also have 
acceptable to high reliability and are not importantly confounded 
with social desirability response bias. These are necessary charac- 
teristics, but they are not sufficient. There must also be evidence of 
validity. This section, therefore, summarizes some preliminary 
results on the construct validity of the assault and injury mea- 
sures, and assault and approval of violence (tablesshowing those 
results can be downloaded from the Web site http: // pubpages. 
unh.edu/~mas2). The procedure to evaluate construct validity 
is to examine the correlation of the measure of interest with vari- 
ables that are known to be related to this variable or for which 
there are theoretical grounds for expecting it to be related 
(Campbell & Fiske, 1959). Correlations that fit the expected pat- 
tern provide evidence of construct validity 

A zero-order correlation (r = 0.85) shows that the higher the 
percentage of students at a university who severely assaulted a 


TABLE 3 
Injury Rates at 31 Universities in Rank Order 


A. Overall Injury Perpetration (%) B. Severe Injury Perpetration (%) 


ee) 
i) 


£ 


Gender of Student 


Female % 


Site Total Male Female of Male Score Site Total Male Female — of Male Score 
IND-Pune 20.0 13.0 22.4 172.3 IND-Pune 12.5 87 13.9 159.8 
CAN-London 19.3 13.8 23.4 169.6 CAN-London 89 10.3 7.8 75.7 
USA-Louisiana 18.0 17.1 185 108.2 USA-Louisiana 7.6 15.4 3.8 24.7 
UsA-Indiana 14.8 254 108 42.5 USA-Indiana 74 13.6 5.1 37.5 
USA-TX-New Mexico 11.5 99 128 129.3 USA-TX NCDCHS 5.3 9.7 3.7 38.1 
MEX-Juarez 10.4 7.9 10.9 138.0 USA-Cincinnati 5.0 9.0 1.2 13.3 
KOR-Pusan 10.1 89 10.9 122.5 KOKR-Pusan 4.4 2.5 5.6 224.0 
USA-TX NCDCHS 97 19.4 6.1 31.4 USA-Mississippi 3.9 8.3 3.4 41.0 
CAN-Toronto 9.5 8.6 10.0 116.3 CAN-Toronto 3.3 3.7 3.1 83.8 
USA-Cincinnati 93 12.7 6.1 48.0 USA-TX-New Mexico 3.1 5.0 1.6 32.0 
USA-Mississippi 9.3 16.0 85 53.1 CAN-Hamilton 3.0 5.4 2.6 48.1 
CAN-Hamilton 7.8 5.4 8.2 151.9 ISR-Emekzyrl 27 3.2 2.5 78.1 
USA-TX-Mexico 7.6 8.8 6.9 78.4 USA-TX-Mexico 2.5 6.6 0.0 0.0 
CAN- Winnipeg 7.1 8.3 6.9 83.1 DEU-Freiburg 2.4 44 1.0 22.7 
N2ZL-Christehurch 7.1 8.3 6.7 80.7 HKG-Hong Kong 2.3 58 0.0 0.0 
BEL-Flemish 6.7 5.0 7.3 146.0 USA-NH 2 21 3.1 1.8 58.1 
USA-NH 2 6.3 7.5 59 78.7 BRA-Sao Paulo 19 24 17 70.8 
ISR-Emekzyr] 5.9 8.1 5.4 66.7 MEX-Juarez 18 2.6 16 61.5 
HkKG-Hong Kong 5.5 5.8 5.3 91.4 USA-Pennsylvania 1.6 47 0.7 14.9 
DEU-Freiburg 5.4 8.6 3.1 36.0 CHE-German 1.6 0.0 2.0 ~ 
USA-NET1 5.0 3.9 5.5 141.0 CAN-Winnipeg. 0.9 0.0 1.0 — 
CAN-Montreal 4.8 95 3.5 36.8 USA-NH 1 0.8 0.4 1.0 250.0 
BRA-Sao Paulo 4.2 3.6 4.4 122.2 CAN-Montreal 0.7 1.6 0.4 25.0 
SGP-Singapore 3.6 44 33 750 CHE-French 6.5 2.0 0.0 0.0 
PRT-Braga 3.5 5.9 0.0 0.0 BEL-Flemish 05 2.0 0.0 0.0 
CHE-German 3.1 0.0 3.9 — SGP-Singapore 0.5 15 0.0 0.0 
AUS-Adelaide 2.9 0.0 3.6 vee AUS- Adelaide 0.4 0.0 0.5 — 
USA-Pennsylyania 2.7 4.7 2.1 44.7 NDL-Amsterdam 0.0 0.0 0.0 os 
NDL-Amsterdam 2.2 8.6 0.0 0.0 NZL-CHRISTCH 0.0 0.0 6.0 — 
USA-Utah 2.2 3.0 18 60.0 PRT-Braga 0.0 0.0 0.0 —_ 
CHE-French 15 2.0 13 65.0 USA-Utah 0.0 0.0 0.0 = 


Gender of Student 


Female % 


NOTE: For Section A, #: total male = 0.73, total female=0.96, male-female = 0.53. For Section B,r: total male =0.83, total female =(0.91, male-female = 0.55. 
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partner, the higher the percentage of students at the university 
who were injured. In addition, a partial correlation analysis con- 
trolling for score on the Social Desirability scale found correla- 
tions that were the same as the zero-order correlation. The same 
relationship held for both males and females (partialr for males = 
81; females = .82). The control for Social Desirability helps rule 
out the possibility that the correlation reflects site-to-site differ- 
ences or gender differences in willingness to disclose socially 
undesirable behavior rather than site-to-site differences in vio- 
lence against dating partners. These correlations can be taken as 
evidence that the data on physical assault at the 31 sites refers to 
more than trivial events. 

The International Dating Violence Study also examined cul- 
tural approval of violence asa correlate for violence rates. For this 
purpose, a question asked students whether they agreed or dis- 
agreed with the statement, "I can think of a situation when I 
would approve of a husband slapping a wife's face." At the 
median university, 42% agreed at least to some extent, and the 
range was 26% to 79%. Further evidence bearing on construct 
validity comes from partial correlations showing that the higher 
the percentage of students at a university who agreed, the higher 
the percentage of students who assaulted a dating partner. The 
partial correlation of .26 (holding constant score on the Social 
Desirability scale) is consistent with the theory that cultural 
norms and social behavior are interrelated. However, with an Nof 
31, it was not statistically significant. 

The International Dating Violence Study also included a ques- 
tion that asked students whether they had been "spanked or hita 
lot" by their parents when they were children younger than 12. At 
the median university,57%reported having been spanked or hita 
lot as a child (range = 13% to 73%).A zero-order correlation and 
accompanying scatterplot provide further data on construct 
validity. It shows that the larger the proportion of students who 
reported tliat they had experienced frequent corporal punish- 
ment, the higher the percentage who had hit a dating partner in 
the past year (r = 0.43). This result also provides cross-national 
confirmation of the many American studies, including prospec- 
tive studies, that show that corporal punishment as a child is a risk 
factor for violence later in life (Gershoff, 2002; Straus, 2001). (For 
scatterplots, see the Web site http: / /pubpages.unh.edu/~mas2). 
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DISCUSSION 


PREVALENCE OF 
PHYSICAL ASSAULT AND INJURY 


At the median university in this study, 29% of the students had 
physically assaulted a dating partner in the previous 12 months. 
This is consistent with a large number of studies of Canadian and 
U.S. students. As in previous studies, most of the assaults on dat- 
ing partners by students are relatively minor, such as slapping 
and shoving a partner in anger. However, the rate of more danger- 
ous assaults, such as punching, choking, and attacks with weap- 
ons, although much lower (10%), was still alarmingly high. 

There were large differences between universities, with the 
percentage of offenders ranging from 17% to 45%. The former is 
considerably lower, and the latter is somewhat higher than what 
has usually been found in Canada and the United States. But even 
the lowest of these rates indicates that in all these diverse cultural 
settings, a substantial percentage of university students are phys- 
ically abusive to their partners. 

Male and female students were remarkably similar in the pro- 
portion who physically assaulted a partner (25% of men and 28% 
of women at the median university). The similarity in rates also 
applies to perpetration of severe assaults (9% of both male and 
female students at the median university). Thus, with respect to 
both minor and severe assaults, women-assaulted their partners 
at about the same rate as did male students. This confirms inter- 
nationally a controversial result of many studies (Archer, 2000; 
Felson, 2002; Moffitt,Caspi, Rutter, & Silva, 2001; Straus, 1999). 

Data on injuries are important because they provide an indi- 
cation of the extent to which assaults on dating partners by uni- 
versity students is a serious crime that has harmful effects for vic- 
tims. At every one of the 31 universities, there were students who 
physically injured a dating partner. At the median university in 
this study, almost 7% of the students inflicted an injury on a dat- 
ing partner. There were very large differences between univer- 
sities, with the rates ranging from 1.5% to 20%. Because the 
median assault rate was 29%, a 7% injury rate can be interpreted 
as showing that about one quarter of these assaults resulted in an 


injury. 
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Male students inflicted more injury on datingpartners than did 
female students, but the rate forwomen was also high (median of 
8%by men and 6% by women students). For severe assaults, male 
students inflicted injury at a rate that was 2.6 times greater than 
by women, but even for severe assaults, the median rate of severe 
injury inflicted by women was not trivial (3.1% by men and 1.2% 
by women). Although the rate of injury inflicted by women is 
lower, it is a large enough proportion of the injuries and deaths to 
be a severe social and public health problem by itself. For exam- 
ple, the National Violence Against Women Survey (Tjaden & 
Thoennes, 2000) found that women's violence led to 40% of all the 
past year's injuries, created 27% of the injuries requiring medical 
attention, and accounted for 38% of the victims who lost time 
from work and 31% of the victims who feared bodily injury A 
third of all homicides of domestic partners in the United States are 
perpetrated by women (Rennison, 2000). 


CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 


Preliminary evidence of construct validity was provided by the 
scatter plots and correlations showing that universities with a 
high assault rate also tend to have a high injury rate and that the 
larger the percentage of students at a university who experienced 
frequent corporal punishment as a child, the higher the percent- 
age of students who physically assaulted a dating partner. These 
correlations controlled for scores on the Social Desirability scale, 
thus making it unlikely that the correlations reflect university-to- 
university or gender differences in willingness of students to dis- 
close socially undesirable behavior. 

In addition, the alpha coefficients of reliability for the Physical 
Assault and Injury scales were high in all but 2 of the 31 sites. At 
all sites, the correlations of these scales with scores on a social 
desirability response bias scale were low and did not differ im- 
portantly from university to university or between men and 
women, which is consistent with a meta-analysis of research on 
the relation between social desirability response sets and violence 
as measured by the CTS (Sugarman & Hotaling, 1996). Conse- 
quently, itcan be concluded that site-to-site differences in the will- 
ingness of students to disclose violence against a datingpartner is 
not an important threat to the validity of the results in this article. 
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CULTURAL CONTEXT AND 
VIOLENCE AGAINST PARTNERS 


One of the main advantages of a cross-national comparative 
study is the ability to investigate the relation of the social context 
to crime. The International Dating Violence Study was designed 
to do this using two types of social context variables. One type 
consists of measures of social organization and social experi- 
ences, such as site-to-site differences in corporal punishment of 
children. The other type consists of site-to-site differences in the 
strength of cultural norms and beliefs accepting or approving vio- 
lence in partner relationships. 

The 42% of students at the median university who approved of 
a husband slapping his wife under some circumstances can be 
compared with the rates by women in underdeveloped countries 
in the Demographic and Health Surveys (Measure Inc., 2003). The 
women in that study were asked whether it was acceptable for a 
husband to hit his wife for any of the following reasons: burns 
food, argues with him, goes out without telling him, neglects chil- 
dren, and refuses to have sex with him. The percentages ranged 
from 30% to 72%, In the median country 40% of the women 
agreed with at least one of these as acceptable. This is almost iden- 
tical with the median of 42% of students in the International Dat- 
ing Violence Study who approved of a husband slapping his wife 
under some circumstances. Thus, even among a highly educated 
elite group such as university students, there is a long way to go 
in changing the cultural norms tolerating violence in partner 
relationships. 

Corporal punishment by parents is part of both the informal 
norms and the legal norms of all the countries in the International 
Dating Violence Study at this point. It is also a prevalent aspect of 
family violence, as indicated by the fact that 57% of students were 
spanked or hit a lot by parents. Corporal punishment is a behav- 
ior intended to correct and teach children and is done at least in 
part for the benefit of the child. Unfortunately, it also has un- 
intended and harmful side effects. These include a subsequent 
increase in antisocial behavior by children (Straus, 2001; Straus, 
Sugarman, & Giles-Sims, 1997) and in acceptance of hitting family 
members to stop objectionable behaviors.- hat acceptance tends 
to spill over to relationships between dating and marital partners 
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and is associated with higher rates of partner violence (Simons, 
Lin, & Gordon, 1998; Straus, 2001; Straus & Yodanis, 1996). 


LIMITATIONS 


All research has limitations, and the International Dating Vio- 
lence study is no exception. The most serious of the limitations is 
that the study cannot make generalizations about nations or even 
about university students in the nations where the data were 
gathered. This is because students are not necessarily representa- 
tive of a nation and because the student samples were not chosen 
to be representative of all students. For example, almost all were 
social science students, and they may be different from physical 
or biological science students or engineers. However, the primary 
focus of the International Dating Violence Study is not on describ- 
ing nations but on testing theories. This was illustrated by the 
analysis of the relation between corporal punishment as a child 
and assaulting a dating partner. Two other limitations are, first, at 
2 of the 31 sites, the standard procedure of administering the 
questionnaire during a class period was replaced by distributing 
questionnaires that students completed outside of class. Second, 
the definitions of dating vary from site to site. 

The approach of the International Dating Violence Study is to 
make generalizations based on conceptualizing each university 
as a social entity whose characteristics, such as the percentage 
who experienced corporal punishment as a child, differ. For this 
article, the characteristics of each of the universities were mea- 
sured as the mean of students at each university (e.g., their mean 
age) or as the percentage of students with a certain characteristic 
such as the percentage who approve of a husband slapping his 
wife under some circumstances. We also plan to measure social 
context variables using archival data, such as the Gender Equality 
Measure provided by the United Nations, and to analyze the data 
using multilevel modeling (Bryk & Raudenbush, 1992). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Data from the International Dating Violence Study for students 
at 31 universities in 16 countries revealbothimportant differences 
between universities and important similarities across 
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universities. Perhaps the most important similarity is the high 
rate of physical violence against dating partners by both male and 
female students in all the universities. These results document 
internationally what has been known fora long time —that physi- 
cal assaults against partners in dating and marital relationships 
are by far the most prevalent type of violent crime (Straus, Gelles, 
& Steinmetz, 1980). Even the universities that had lower rates rel- 
ative to other universities, in absolute terms, had a high rate of 
physical assault. Moreover, the fact that the 31 universities in this 
study are located in every major world region indicates that this 
generalization holds in many diverse social settings. 
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